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NIGHT AND DAY. 
BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER. 


Tue innocent, sweet Day is dead. 

Dark Night hath slain her in her bed. 

Oh! Moors are as fierce to kill as to wed! 
* Put out the light!” said he. 


A sweeter light than ever rayed 

From star of heaven or eye of maid 

Has vanished in the unknown Shade, 
‘*She’s dead! She’s dead!” said he. 


Now, in a wild, sad after-mood, 

The tawny Night site still to brood 

Upon the dawn-time when he wooed. 
**T would she lived!” said he. 


Star-memories of happier times, 

Of loving deeds and lovers’ rhymes, 

Throng forth in silvery pantomimes. 
“Come back, O Day!” said he. 


HYMNS OF THE MYSTICS. 


BY KR. H. STODDARD. 
OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Ir the Power which made me had asked my 
leave, 
Before it made, to make 1 2, 
I would have said: Think what you do 
And don’t, if it’s all the same to you. 
Why make me for Death to break me? 


That is to say, what may be me 

Is earth, as again it must be ; 

What is the use of molding Man 

Who is fated to end as he began? 
Poor dust, which can only dust be. 


But if I must be, give me so much leave 
As to say what my mind discloses : 
I would have shaped this clay of mine 
Into the pitcher that holds the wine, 

Or into yon bush of roses ! 
New York Ory. 
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BEETHOVEN’S NINTH SYMPHONY 
BY MARION METEYARD. 


I satin Heaven, and heard its music play. 
There was notime. Years were as moments 
gone. 
There was no space ; forever linked in one, 
By tidal song, the near and far away. 
No words articulate those sounds convey ; 
And yet I knew the hymn of joy begun, 
Whose faintest pulsings can with bliss o’er- 
run 
The meanest soul upon the darkest day. 


What seraph from the deep rose-heart of Heay- 
en, 
Where sorrow’s very being is unknown, 
His harp to gladness tuned, without alloy? 
Ob! wonder! none, A man, poor, sad, 
alone, 
And deaf to outward harmonies, has given 
The universe this heritage of joy ! 





THE CHRISTIAN IN BUSINESS. 
BY THE REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


Can a man be a Christian in business? 
The question is often asked in the study, 
variously answered on the street, warmly 
debated in the prayer-meeting. Those are 
not wanting who stoutly affirm that the 
thing is impossible. And when they say 
that no man can be a Christian and succeed 
in business, they mean that no man who 
speaks the truth, who keeps his contracts, 
who retuses to defraud or over-reach his 
neighbor can succeed in business. They 


p An that more or less of dishonesty or ex- 





tortion are indispensable to commercial suc- 
cess; that he who is too scrupulous to mis- 
represent his wares, or who deals uprightly 
aud fairly with his neighbor, is sure to go 
to the wall in the great competitions of 
trade. Is this true? I believe that, it is 
utterly and stupidly untrue. That no man 
can honestly heap. up such fortunes as have 
been ‘gathered by some of the great finan- 
cial bandits of our. own time is true 
enough; such fortunes are, the greater part 
of them, nothing but loot; and the men 
who have gathered them-are thieves and 
robbers. They. are thieves, because they 
have gotten much of their wealth by the 
most shameless fraud; they are robbers, 
because they have taken a great part of it 
by force—only the force they have em- 
ployed was the force of the state, which 
they have turned to their own uses by 
bribing judges and corrupting legislatures. 
Truly no man can get one hundred million 
of dollars in twenty-five years without 
practicing the most audacious villainies or 
the cruelest extortion. But that a man 
can, by the clearest truth, and the fairest 
honesty, earn a z00d livelihood, and accu- 
mulate a competence in legitimate trade 
is not to be disputed. There are instances 
innumerable of such success in all our 
cities. The unspoken judgment of the 
street affirms that the honest man is more 
likely to succeed than the dishonest man. 
Who most readily obtains credit--the man 
whose methods of dealing are square and 
upright, or the man who is known to be a 
trickster? According to the theory of the 
commercial pessimists, it ought to be diffi- 
cult for an honest man to borrow a dollar, 
or purchase a bill of goods without cash; 
because an honest man cannot succeed in 
business, and cannot, therefore, pay his 
debts. It happens, however, that the hon- 
est man can borrow a dollar twice as 
readily as the dishonest man, and can get 
trusted for twice ‘as much goods; and this 
simple fact refutes all that pessimism, and 
registers the verdict of the financial world, 
based on ages of experience, that honesty 
is no impediment to success in trade. 

So far, therefore, as common honesty is 
concerned, there can be no doubt that it is 
compatible with a fair degree of success 
and prosperity in business. The man who 
contends that itis not, writes himself down 
a knave, and gives us a poor ifnpression‘of 
his penetration and his judgment. If the 
practice of common honesty is all that is 
involved in being a Christian in business, 
there can be no hesitation about answer- 
ing this question in the affirmative. And 
this is about all that is generally brought 
into the question. When it is proved 
that a man can be honest in business with- 
out danger of failure, it is supposed to 
be proved that a Christian man can suc- 
ceed in business. But the practice of com- 
mon honesty is not quite all that is involved 
in being a Christian in business. The man 
who tells the truth, ‘‘who sweareth to his 
own hurt and changeth not,” who eschews 
every semblance of fraud or injustice, may 
yet come a great ways short of being a 
Christian in his business. 

No man behaves like a Christian in his 
business who suffers himself to become the 
slave of his business. As soon as his pecu- 
niary interests become the chief interests 
of his life, and everything else except sim- 
ple honesty is subordinated to business suc- 
cess, the man ean n6 longer worthily bear 
the great name of Christ. 

This is not saying that there is any nec- 





tian life and a faithful attention to busi- 
ness. This is not consenting to that monk- 
ish theory by which a sharp line of 
demarkation is drawn between things 
sacred and things secular. The business 
itself, if rightly done, is a Christian service. 
But it is not rightly done when the fiaancial 
success becomes the supreme consideration 
and the interests of character and right- 
eousness are made subordinate. Business 
itself may. be the high calling of God; but 
it is only so when it’ is made tributary to 
the spiritual life of the man and the King- 
dom of God in the world. 

A Christian man may feel that ‘it is his 
duty to succeed in business; but when he 
begins to feel that that is his firet duty, he 
ceases to be a Christian. His first duty is 
to seek the Kingdom of God and its right- 
eousness; and the Kingdom of God is not 
meat nor drink, nor a booming trade nor 
twenty per cent. profit. The Christian 
business man has other duties that outrank 
this duty to succeed in business, 

If he hes a family, his duty to his family is 
more urgent than his duty to succeed in busi- 
ness, If he becomes so absorbed in his daily 
work that he has no time nor thought nor love 
for those who are committed to his care, 
he does not act like a Christian. It may be 
that his ambition to succeed in business 
grows largely out of his desire to make 
liberal provision for his family; even so, 
he is preferring the temporal good of his 
children to their moral. and spiritual wel- 
fare; he is laboring all the while to pro- 
cure for them the meat that perisheth, and 
is neglecting to provide them with that 
which endureth unto everlastinglife. Many 
a.father works so hard, to lay up for his 
children money that is more than likely to 
prove a curse to them, that he has no time 
to give them the companionship and coun- 
sel and personal care that would prove the 
greatest blessing of their lives. Such a 
man is not behaving like a Christian; he is 
behaving like a heathen. 

There are duties due from every Christian 
bisiness man to the Church of God; duties 
that cannot be discharged by liberal con- 
tributions for the support of the Gospel. 
Something more than money is wanted to 
carry on the work of the Church, Its 
spiritual life must be nourished; its be- 
nevolent work must be prosecuted. Money 
helps; but personal service is in greater de- 
mand everywhere, And the business man 
who undertakes to cummute, by the pay- 
ment of money, his obligations to render 
personal service, does not act like a Chris- 
tian. 

Every Christian business man is bound 
to serve the age and the community in 
which he lives, . The public welfare, the 
public morals, are objects of his eare. He 
is responsible for the promotion, to the ex- 
tent of his ability, of these great public in- 
terests. He is under obligations to his 
Master to give time and thought and in- 
fluence and labor to the purifying of the 
politics and the elevation of the morals of 
his own town or city. This is one of his 
first and most imperstive duties. If he 
shirks it, he is faithless to his high calling. 
If he is 80 absorbed in business that he 
never takes time to attend primary meet- 
ings, and leaves all the great concerns of 
municipal government in the hands of cor- 
rupt and ineapable men, he is allowing his 
business to strangle his religion. If he is 
so eager to make money that he becomes 
timid in his advocacy of law and order, 
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of Sunday rum-selling, or in the enforce. 
ment of the law against gamblers and 
prostitutes, for fear his trade may be in. 
jured, he shows very clearly that he has 
but a dim idea of what it means to bea 
Christian. in business. The man who ha- 
bitually puts his own pecuniary interests 
above the interests of the Kingdom of God 
in the community where he lives, and who 
is unwilling to take any serious peouniary 
risks in promoting the Kingdom of God, is 
a pretty poor sort of Christian. 

It is evident, therefore, that the question 
with which we set out means a great deal 
more than it is generally taken to mean, 
To be a Christian in business is not only 
to refrain from falsehood and fraud and 
extortion, but also to seek first the King- 
dom of God; to keep money-making always 
subordinate to character building, and the 
getting of gain to the service of righteous- 
ness. 

Is it possible for a Christian of this higher 
and larger type to succeed in business? 
Most certainly itis. Sucb a man will not 
suddenly heap up an enormous fortune; 
and he who is in haste to accumulate a 
great fortune cannot afford to take Jesus 
Christ for his Master. But it is quite pos- 
sible for a business man to be loyal in 
heart and life to Jesus Christ, to give bis 
supreme love to the highest interests of his 
household, and his Church, and his neigh- 
borhood, and his Master’s Kingdom, to 
seek the things that are above, more dili- 
gently than the things that are beneath, 
and still thrive in trade, and lay by enough 
to make him comfortable in his old age. 
Nay, I believe that the man who follows 
this manner of life is more sure of a modest 
competence than the man who lives by any 
lower rule. For I bel'eve in God, the 
Power not ourselves that makes for right- 
cousness. And I believe that he has so 
ordered the universe that the man who 
most truly honors him has the earnest 
promise of the life that now is. He will not 
debauch us with luxury as a reward for 
our fidelity to him, neither will he plunge 
us into penury; but we may trust him for 
peace and plenty. 

CoLumsBvs, O. 
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SAILING UP THE BOSPHORUS. 
VOYAGE SECOND—AFTER OHRIST, 1884, 


IV. 


BY SUSAN E, WALLACE 
(Mas. GuwgraL Lew Waunace). 





Tue long, lustrous Asiatic eyes, ‘‘ the 
Paradise eyes,” are wonderfully magnetic, 
shining languidly beneath the jet black 
lashes, drawing us, even agairst our will. 
Under their compelling charm we are in 
danger of forgetting our own tourists. 

Let us return to the steamer. 

They listened intently to the guide's ex- 
planation—all except a pair under one um- 
brella—a homely man of middle age and a 
plain-faced girl, a teacher, I should guess. 
Rapt and self-absorbed, they gazed at each 
other admiringly, and, through the long 
recitation, kept up ® murmurous whisper- 
ing. No need to tell those words which 
seemed to separate them from their fellow- 
travelers; for they were lovers, within and 
around them a new heaven and a new 
earth. Even this elder world appeared 
fresh and unworn to them, as it was to the 
first and tairest.of lovers when the evening 
and the morning were the seventh day. _ 
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Not for them the song— 
“O Paradise, O Paradise, 
The world is growing old.” 
Under thé dingy umbrella—cotton, at’ that 
~on the deck of ‘Steamer Number 64,” 
lay ‘the last. boundary of the Garden of 
Eden. 

Said the blonde cynic, sneeringly: ‘The 
spoons don’t seem to know there is auy- 
thing worth seeing but themselves. How- 
ever,” he added, consvlingly, **it’s a com- 
fort to know if won’t last long. Now, if it 
was Pussy, I could stand it better.” 

** Wasn't it somewhere along here that 
Andromeda was chained to the 
asked the old lady. 

**No; that was at Joppa, Grandma.” 

‘Sure enough, Pussy, so it was. 
things so mixed.” 

‘At Joppa,” said the scholar, kindly, 
beaming on the poor old creature, as he 
picked up her parasol and raised it to 
screen her from the freshening breeze. 
‘That was a deep myth. She was prob- 
ably a Canaanite, an offering to the forces 
of Nature. Youremember the fearfui surf 
at the harbor and the narrow way through 
the rocks?” 

“That I do!” suid Grandma. 

** And the Greeks made a sacrifice of the 
beautiful virgin as their most precious 
poesession”—he looked at the pretty face 
of Pussy—‘‘an offering to the winds and 
waves in the times of fear which died out 


before the higher, sunnier faith in human 
gods.” 


rocks?” 


I get 


He turned to the book again, which he 
shared with a clear-eyed boy, evidently his 
son; @ promise of bright manhood; a 
youth glad to learn, willing to work, not 
thirsting to snatch the prize of glory with- 
out the dust of the race; one of whom 
any father might be proud. 

**What else did the old heathens do 
along here, Pussy?” broke in the high, 
shrill voice. ‘* You know this is an educa- 
tional tour and we must study as we go.” 

“I can’t think of all, or of half what!” 
said the artless girl, fumbling the leaves of 
the guide-book. 

‘*Well, well; read something. 
like Mr. Cook’s speeches, 
words together so.” 

She read, and then explained: 

‘*There’s the Giant’s Mountain. In the 
time of the Argonauts, Pollux killed the 
king of the country, and erected his monu- 
ment here, and planted it with a laurel 
tree.” 

“You don’t say that's the highest point 
on the Bosphorus! It sings rather small to 
a woman raised in the White Mountains. 
Why "—her voice flew up to the ledger 
lines above—‘‘’ta it no higher’n the Palis- 
ades of the Huuson. Lvoks like ‘em, 
too!” 


1 don't 
He runs his 


“That is what every traveler says,” ob- 
served the thoughtful Professor. 

“The enchanted herbs which renew 
youth grew on the hill yonder,” continued 
Pussy. ‘The old witches used to gather 
them in the full of the moon.” 

“T wish I had some of that ’erb now!” 
groaned out Grandma. 

‘The blessed law of compensations hoids 
yet!” whispered the bionde cynic to his 
two compatriots. 
us be thankful.” 

There were three widows in the party 
whereof I write, and they clung together 
not so much to enliven each other as to 
club their loneliness. The dusty 
mournful veils, which should have hung 
down their backs, fluttered, like black 
flags, in the breeze, and their spirits had 
profited “little by the tour of Europe, the 
American prescription for sorrow. They 
were no longer young, and had the worn 
look of women whose introspective life is 
one of self-denial; hungry minds in tired 
bodies. I saw it plainly, as one endowed 
with the vision and faculty divine looks 
into the hearts of suffering humanity. 
Grief had fallen on them like frost; their 
holiday was sad; still they kept a keen 
lookout; nothing of importance escaped 
their notice; and one was working at a 
diary—doubtless a melancholy record, a 
long contrast between these days and the 
blessed time when a dear presence was a 
lovely light in the past. Could 1 look over 
her shoulder I might read of a voice that 
was sweeter than the ring-dove’s, now lost 
in the everlasting silence; of starshine and 


‘She can’t get it. Let 


and 


—— 








flower scent; of the joy of meeting, the pain 
of parting, in another phase of existence so 
foreign to this it might indeed be in another 


world. 


My three widows (called three black 
crows by the biénde cyni¢) watehcd the 
veiled Oriental ladiescoming and going at | 
the Various towns. 

** Ae they all widows?’ asked one. 

“No,” replied the patient, answering 
Professor, “ A Turk never appearsin pub- 
lic with his wife. It would bea deadly ineult 
to ask after the health of one,or even to know 
of her existence. Among the higher class, 
you notice, each has her jet black Negro at- 
tendant. Spruce, tall fellows, in no wise 
bowed down by their own position. Well 
do the Arabs say the children of Shem are 
prophets, of Japheth, kings, of Ham, 
slaves.” . 

A country clergyman and wife were of 
the party which interested me. His people 
had given him a long vacation, allowed his 
salary to go on as usual, and, at the last 
moment, the pastor had been enriched by a 
handsome doaation from a wealthy mem- 
ber of the church ; you know that odd com- 
municant, who saves in dimes and quar- 
ters, and then, suddenly and unexpectedly, 
does such a generous act, you wonder why 
you ever called the old man ‘‘ close.” The 
minister is easily identified by the white 
(not very) necktie, andthe worn black suit. 
His wife had had the transient prettiness 
of the village beauty, and firmly clung to 
u fond superstition that curls behind the 
ears are becoming; otherwise she was 
dressed in accordance with the prejudices 
of civilization. This was a long dreamed 
of holiday; and now it was come, she 
had a scared look, as though bewildered at 
finding herself so far from her own cook- 
ing-stove. I noticed,and was very pleased 
to do 80,that he touched her hand, now 
and then, as if to reassure the timid, 
startled thing, who blushed scarlet when 
she saw I was looking. Easy to see, he 
had profited by the chances of self-culture, 
while her day-dreams and air-castles had 
been flying up the kitchen chimney. But 
he did not despise her, though, mentaliy, 
and in all outward graces, he had out- 
grown the wife of his youth. When he 
mildly smiled on her sallow face it bright- 
ened for a moment; but her eyes had a far- 
away look, thinking of the children at 
home, borrowing trouble, as my country- 
women are wont to. This is her ideal man 
—wiser, better than other men; she wor- 
ships accordingly, and fully believes (fond, 
faithful heart!) if he only had the oppor- 
tunity, he would make, his mark in New 
York, or Brooklyn, City of Churches. Un- 
der the sustaining belief, she does not sigh 
in discontent over her belongings, nor covet 
many talents. He is all, self nothing, in 
the sum of her life. Hers is the duty of 
ironing the napkin in which one talent is 
hidden, and she secretly thinks the world 
knows nothing of its greatest men. She 
would color to the roots of her hair at a 
hint of such pride; but you and I knot 
her, my reader. 

She looks over his shoulder at the copi- 
ous notes in his scratch-book. What fine 
writing she thinks it! Plain as day another 
book of travels is to be dropped ona patient, 
long-suffering public. Some heavy columns 
offered to, possibly accepted by, The Hvan- 
gelist, and gathered manna for his hungry 
flock in the old meeting house—all garnered 
up in that scratch-book. 


The three widows hovered about this 
pair. Such a gentle disciple, moving in a 
halo of peace, attracts sorrowing souls, 
naturally, as amber draws straw, to borrow 
the comparison of poor Jeannie, heroine of 
the pathetic Carlyle tragedy. These obser- 
vations flash through the mind like electric 
light; but it requires some minutes to read 
them. The courier illustrates the saying, 
the worst objection to the modern Greek is 
that he makes you forget his ancestors. 
Sulky to the travelers he conducts, he chat- 
ters glibly to a woman of his own national- 
ity; a wild creature, bare-headed; except 
for her own jetty braids of hair, -shot 
through with a sharp gilt arrow. She does 
not remind you of Helen, or Sappho, or 
Phryne; by no means; but there is a dan 
gerous look in her bearing, as of a fierce 
dog chained; and on occasion she might 
spring into the sparkling water or stab you 
in your sleep, if baffled or bitterly wronged. 





Strangers in modern Athens say the old 
Greek fire lives even in the ashes of the vio- 
let-crowned city. ' am, 
Such aresome of the voyagers on the Bos- 
phorgé in the nineteenth century. And, 
after the fashion of those who believe hu- 
mat nature is the only thing whieh never 


| changes, Task, What material is here for 
romance to build upon? The fabled streams 


have ail been sounded, and there is No new 
Atlantisto be discovered, no empires to be 
conquered or founded, no dragons to be 
slain in the pleasant land, so placid it seems 
always afternoon. Are these the race of 
beings from whom the royal poets created 
demigods, and the Pagans formed their liv- 
ing models? These the women, iender and 
strong, who taught and guided their vis- 
ions? The Yankee shamming the English- 
man might possibly be a perfumed, flying 
Paris, in deep disguise; and there cannot 
be two opinions as to who would win the 
golden apple inscribed ‘To the Fairest,” 
could it be rolied along the dingy table 
cloth at the table d’hoté this evening. 

Blasé New Yorkers are not the cions 
Nature chooses for her great men. By no 
stretch of poetic fiction can they be called 
god-like, wise-hearted, or even like Tela- 
monian Ajax, the defiant. I rather fancy 
heroic stuff rests, a power unused, in the 
person of the mild country parson. He 
may lack the brute courage of Grecian 
youth, born in the purple and trained tc 
battle, with far-shadowing spears; but he 
has a force at heart which teaches how to 
die ncbly. If J read him aright, some day, 
when the yellow fever is raging in the South 
and there is a cry for help, he is the sort of 
man to say, ‘Here is my opportunity for 
good,” and to go out, not with martial mu- 
sic and shouts of applauding multitudes, 
like the heroes marching in valor and splen- 
dor through the ages long gone. He for- 
sukes his adoring wife, whom he entirely 
loves, and rushes away in the night express 
to meet an enemy more deadly and poison- 
ous than the great scaly dragon beyond the 
sea of dread and terror; he returns in the 
long black box to which we give the kind- 
ly name of casket, and is the hero, not of 
the passing hour, but ofeternity. That last 
parting—a fireside tragedy—has none of 
the elements of the picturesque. The arm- 
orof the earth-shakers,~ horse-hair crest, 
glancing helm, bossy shield, belt bright 
with purple, and shining sword, are not for 
our hero, ready to do and die. 


The short man, in ready-mace clothes, 
cheap for cash, would cut a sorry figure on 
a batkground of variegated marble. When 
he takes his life in his hand, the farewell is 
made in the library of the parsonage. The 
name suggests a well-crdered, ample room, 
holding a slight scent of Russia leather, 
lnxurious arm-chairs, sumptuous volumes 
in carved cases, hangings that subdue 
sound and light, neither gloom nor glare in 
the atmosphere of seclusion and refine- 
ment. No such thing. The country par- 
son’s library is the reception room. In it 
he listens to stories of sorrow and of spite, 
which troubied members of his congrega- 
tion—mainly women—pour into his patient 
eur. Here the bashful young bridegroom 
comes to arrange for the happy day, slow- 
ly nearing; mouruers stray in from the 
streets, asking is there no balm in Gilead, 
is there no physician there; and husband 
and wife—I have known more than onesuch 
instance—bring their quarrel and seek the 
minister’s mediation. On birthdays it is 
open to the children, and is the scene of the 
festive donation party and the Dorcas 
sisterhood meetings. 

The book-shelves suggest work. Con- 
cordance, cyclopedia, Josephus, travels, ser- 
mons; solid old blocks, out of which modern 
discourses are hewed. Piles of newspapers 
lie on the inky desk, under the student’s 
lamp, which has been the only witness of 
many a midnight wrestling in prayer, in 
weariness, and despondency—straits to 
which the wisest sooner or later sink, happy 
if they do not reach the despairing wail of 
the Judean preacher: ‘All is vanity.” 
Secret tongings are to be subdued. His is 
the office of the faithful, the hopeful, the 
helpful. 

Above the door is the motto, ‘‘ God Bless 
our Home.” Several feverish chromos, or 
‘¢ chromios,” as they are called in the poke- 
berry districts, adorn the walls; embroid- 
ered slippers rest on the rug, where the 


pattern, in hectic worsted, bears slight pro- 
portion to the brown holland ground. A 
smal] mirror, much tilted forward, is above 
the mantel. It reflects a vase of pampas 
grass, on which dried butterflies are glued. 
The shelf is further embellished with a 
blaek panel picture of a one-legged stork, 
and plaques, gray and brown, with pan- 
sies and wild roses, photographs of brides 
in.wedding dress, and first babies, white 
and flabby. These holiday trifles are pres- 
ents from loyal, admiring parishioners. 
Nor does their generosity stop suddenly. 
The slippery hair-cloth sofa is gay with 
tidies of riotous color, and is ornamented 
by a unique cushion of moderate softness, 
singular fabric, and lurid tint, called a 
crazy pillow. The struggle after the beau- 
tiful appears in the pine-bur frame sur- 
rounding the certificate of life membership 
in the Foreign Missionary Society, - pre- 
sented by his Bible-class; and a china dove, 
hung by invisible thread from the ceiling, 
is a poor type of the spirit of peace brood- 
ing over the parsonage, her white wings 
folded. 

The angel of the house, in brown ging- 
ham dress, does not dream she is a hero- 
ine. Her path is regulated by the hard, 
strait line of duty, and to shirk or to shrink 
is not in her plan of life. There are neigh- 
bors, to whom the environment of this pair 
appears the ‘‘ soft spot to drop into”; and 
when our hero, unsung in epic, goes from 
it unsustained by applause or publicity, 
they think it’s no more than a preacher 
ought todo. Though when he pays the 
last, full measure of devotion, they start up 
in plaintive obituary and head subscription 
papers for a highly respectable tombstone. 

Do you suspect that Andromache is one 
of our widows, and Penelope, and Lao- 
damia? Broken lives, moving in minor 
key, like sad, unwritten hymns; psalms of 
love and death, and life undying? 

Such they are, though they are neither 
gifted nor celebrated; though their main 
study has been to make a little butter 
spread over a large slice of bread; and 
they know how to turn dresses, ent down 
stockings, sew carpet rags, can peaches, 
and make pickles. 

On second thought, I am not quite clear 
that the youngest one, who, in a faded 
way, hints 6f by-gene beauty, would spend 
ten years weaving a shroud for her father- 
in-law, if hard beset by suitors young and 
gay. Not quite sure, I say; but may be she 
would wait so long for Ulysses. In this 
age of steam, one goes from Troy to Ithaca 
in four days. She would run no risk of an 
Enoch Arden affair, if she married in two 
years; and I, for one, would fully justify 
her in it. But he must be a man in his 
prime who would woo her; not one of those 
two bald elderlies, sitting with the toes of 
their boots dug in the deck, like Bill Nye. 

And the pale Professor, in the gold spec- 
tacles, if I mistake not, has in his soul the 
elements of heroism. There are no dis- 
tressed virgins chained to rocks for sea- 
monsters to devour. If there were, Per- 
seus would not be lacking. Grandma and 
the flowerlike child go about the world col- 
lecting much good advice, but still too 
ignorant to be conscious of danger. Should 
they need it, the every-day man, in a plain 
business suit, would strike a blow for them, 
be mighty in courage as the blameless 
knight whose 

“ Strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure.” 

The last glimpse I had of them, the Pro- 
fessor was carrying the straggling old 
lady’s shawl, and the school teacher's reti- 
cule; and again I said, this man is chival- 
rous as any knight errant in the dim realm 
ofthe Fairy Queen. No; the age of chiv- 
alry is not past so long as strength upholds 
weakness and good men are to be found 
ready to resent insult and right a wrong, 
though it be only an insolent official cheat- 
ing an acrid, withered old woman, who 
had better be at home. The age of Fable, 
the Kingdom of the Beautiful Myths, have 
passed. Those years have run out to the 
last golden grain of their sands. Summer 
sun or wintry moon will never shine on 
revel of monster, dragon, or giant more. 
In their graves they lie, well laid to rest; 
and they have left no ghosts to haunt these 
classic shores. Phantoms, vast and wan, 
no longer troop under night’s blue and 
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and meanness stalk abroad, and confront 
the wanderers of the restless race of 
Japheth. The same heavenly voices which 
urged on the adventurers building the 
‘‘Argo” are thrilling high souls with the 
sense of great things, visible and invisible, 
to be struggled for. The same worthless 
prizes are offered for low natures to spend 
the energies of threescore yearsupon. The 
saine mighty impulses stir in hearts ready 
for awful deeds of good or ill, that throbbed 
in the breasts of men before the first 
Pharaohs watched for Sirius to rise and put 
on the glory of the sun and order the swell- 
ings of the Nile. 

My tourists vanished tike shades filing off 
in the dusk. Their voices lingered a mo- 
ment under the seven antique plane trees 
of Buyakdire, where Godfrey de Bouillon 
planted his standards and encamped his 
army of crusaders, and gypsies now swarm 
and tent. Then they mingled with the 
dash of the Black Sea surf and were lost as 
the Pilgrims went on their way, and I saw 
them no more. 

There is an Arabic tradition that a way- 
faring son of Ishmael once bought a seal, 
and found that, by some mistake, it was 
without a motto. Ile wentto Solomon, the 
Wise, and asked of him what legend he 
should have engraved on the blank chrys- 
olite. The prophet, after a moment’s 
silence, answered; ‘*‘ Write on your seal, 
and on all the seals, 

‘* THIs, TOO, SHALL PASS AWAY.” 
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Ir is not a common thing in America 
that a young man, while engaged in his 
college or theological course, should deter- 
mine to be a professor in a theological 
seminary. Such a determination with us, 
if known, would be thought to savor of 
presumption; but, in Germany, it is the 
rule that a young man should decide in the 
University, and often much earlier, upon 
such a career, and that he should seek tu 
prepare himself accordingly. 

The first step consists in securing the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It is 
common to choose such studies as may be 
helpful in one’s subsequent profession. 
One who intends, for instance, to become 
a professer of Old Testament Theology, 
usually devotes at least two years to the 
study of Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and often 
of Ethiopic, Persian, and Assyrian. He 
then thoroughly investigates, gencrally 
some philological subject, with the hope ot 
making some new contribution to science ; 
for a mere compilation of views on a sub- 
ject would not suffice. If his work is ap- 
proved, he is summoned tu an examination 
in three different departments, lasting at 
least three hours. If he passes it success- 
fully, he receives the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, on condition that he furnish 
about two hundred printed copies of his 
dissertatiun for distribution to the univer- 
sities; at least this is the regulation in 
Leipzig. 

This step is not always taken by those 
who seek to become theological professors ; 
but itis usual. 

It is, however, indispensably necessary, 
after one has pursued such special studies 
as his department may require, that he 
should become a licentiate of theology, if he 
wishes ultimately to become a theological 
professor. This is not, as with us, a per- 
mission to preach, but it is really a degree, 
which, when coupled with a Latin disputa- 
tion, confers the right to lecture in the 
University. For this degree a Latin thesis 
is required, in which some point of exegeti- 
cal, historical, or dogmatic theology is suc- 
cessfully discussed. Should the disserta- 
tion be accepted, the candidate is sum- 
moned to a rigorous examination in all the 
departments of theological study. The 
tests are so severe that few pass with satis- 
faction to themselves. 

Ido not know of more than one native- 
born American who has taken this second 
step, and is now on the high road to a 
professorship in a German university. J 
refer to Dr. Caspar René Gregory, of Leip- 
zig. Twelve years ago, he was an assist 
ant of Dr. Charles Hodge in the prepara 





tion of his great work on ‘Systematic 
Theology.” He then gave evidence, in the 
carefulness with which he read the proofs 
and verified the references, of unusual 
gifts in Bibliography, and of remarkably 
accurate scholarship. 

He went to Leipzig in the Spring of 1878, 
with but slender financial resources; but, 
through industry, a talent for making 
friends, and intense devotion to the highest 
ideal of exact scientific scholarship, he was 
enabled to surmount every barrier. Should 
he ever write a truthful autobiography of 
his life that narrative would read more 
like a romance than a sober relation of 
facts. 

In 1876 he became Doctor of Philosophy. 
The subject of his dissertation was 
“Grégoire, the Priest and the Revolutionist.” 
He passed an examination on Hebrew, 
Philosophy, and History. During the time 
from 1874 to 1878 he was especially devoted 
to the interests of Americans and of the 
American Chapel, and for some months 
during 1878—1879 was pastor of the latter. 
Since withdrawing from an active partici- 
pation in the affairs of the American 
Chapel he has still been most kind to 
strangers. 

If my memory serves me correctly, it 
was in 1876 that he was inviied to prepare 
the Prolegomena to the eighth edition of 
Tischendorf’s Greek New Testament. As 
there was no German scholar who was 
pre-eminent!y fitted for this work, who 
could undertake it, the preparation of the 
Prolegomena was offered to the lamented 
Prof. Ezra Abbot, LL.D., of Harvard Col- 
lege. He declined if, however, and Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch, to whom the responsibil- 
ity of securipg some one had veen entrusted 
by the publisher, attracted by Dr. Gregory’s 
sketch of Tischendorf in the Bibliotheca 
Sucra for January, 1876, asked Dr, Gregory 
to prepare the work. Professor Deliizsch 
thought that the Prolegomena could be 
finished in two years’ time; but Dr. Gregory 
determined to make his work as nearly per- 
fect as possible. No chemist could be more 
exact in his preparations than Dr, Gregory 
in his investigations. He was in frequent 
correspondence with the most eminent New 
Testament saholars, and especially with Dr. 
Abbot, whom he tenderly loved and re- 
vered, and who reciprocated his affection, 
following every step of his way with the 
love of a brother and the scholarly acumen 
for which he was noted. 

The work grew on Dr. Gregory. He 
spent several months of this last year in 
England and France, cataloguing manu- 
scripts which had never been so fully cuata- 
logued before, and deciphering codices 
which had baffled the trained eyes of English 
scholars. This Spring Dr. Gregory, after 
nearly eight years of study, published the 
first volume of his Prolegomena, in which 
he describes the uncials, or oldest Greek 
manuscripts. The University of Leipzig, 
on May 9th, made him Licentiate of Theol- 
ogy, on the ground of this great work, 
honoris causa, without the usual examina- 
tion. Dr. Gregory’s work is described in 
the following words on his diploma: 


“Qui quod .Tischendorfius collega dilectissi- 
mus morte abreptus imperfectum reliquit opus 
immorlue summa industria et sollertia feliciter 
ad finem perducere fecit.” 

On May 17th he delivered a specimen 
lecture in the University, on the history of 
the New Testament text. Eleven days 
afterward he helda public Latin disputation 
with the theological faculty, who appeared, 
arrayed in black silk gowns, wearing the 
various badges of honor which had been 
presented them by the Government. Dr. 
Gregory took his stand in a low pulpit, in 
full dress, and opened the exercises with a 
fluent Latin address, in which he recog- 
nized the noble inspiration and friendly 
aid which he had enjoyed in his studies 
during his residence in Leipzig. The dean 
of the theological faculty, Professor Kahnis, 
who is an old friend of Professors Park, 
N. B. Smith, and Prentiss, replied. The 
disputation itself, however, was really 
opened by Professor Delitzsch. The exer- 
cises, which were participated in by Pro- 
fessors Luthardt, Fricke and others, con- 
tinued from ten to one o’clock, the 
candidate standing through them all. He 
was ready in his replies to. his digputants, 
affording a pleasing contrast to some 





younger German theologians, whom I have 


heard on such occasions, The manner in 
which Dr. Gregory appeared, according to 
the testimony of the Tagsblatt, won forhim 
the congratulations of the theological faculty 
in Leipzig. 

Dr. Gregory is not yet even a professor. 
He is simply a privat docent, with the 
right of lecturing at the University and 
receiving such fees as may come to him. 
The step which remains to be taken, before 
he becomes an ordinary or regular professor, 
is that of becoming an extraordinary one 
on a meager salary. Financially the pros- 
pect is not brillant, although if he once be- 
comes a regular professor he will have a 
good position for life. 

These circumstances are not merely inter- 
esting because they give us a glimpse of 
customs which are so different from our 
own, but because they introduce us to a 
man who probably is not inferior to Tis- 
chendorf in critical acumen, in the gift of 
reading difficult manuscripts, and who is, 
doubtless, destined, if he lives, and if prov- 
idence favors, to make remarkable discov- 
eries of New Testament and other ancient 
Greek manuscripts. Professor Abbot was 
intensely interested in Dr. Gregory’s studies. 
Aln;ost his last literary work was a letter to 
the writer about Dr. Gregory, in which he 
spoke most warmly of his scholarship and 
hopefully of his future. 

It is, indeed, an unwonted sight when a 
man turns his back on the ordinary suc- 
cesses which he might easily secure to 
mount the difficult hights of a German pro- 
fessorship from a burning zeal for original 
and monumental research. 

May success follow Dr. Gregory’s en- 
deavors, and may his work redound to the 
honor of God and to the strengthening of 
the Church. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Tue novelist last taken from us, Charles 
Reade, I saw less of than of his literary 
brethren. My acquaintance with him did 
not begin till his infirmity of deafness had 
grown to be a source of much inconve- 
nience to him; but it certainly had not the 
effect, often attributed to it, of making him 
impatient or morose. His hollowed hand 
and smiling, attentive face are always pres- 
ent in the picture which my memory draws 
of him. He expressed himself very strongly 
upon matters in which his feelings were 
moved; but they were always moved in the 
right direction, and though, when contend- 
ing with an adversary on paper, he did not 
use the feather end of his’ pen, his heart 
was as soft as a woman’s. He was never 
moved by those petty jealousies which 
(with little reason, so far as my experience 
goes) are attributed to his craft, and the 
last time he spoke to me on literary sub- 
jects was in praise of one who might well 
have been considered a rival—Wilkie Col- 
lins. ‘*I can imagine,” he said, ‘‘ that his 
work fails to appeal to some people, other- 
wise good judges; but he is a great 
artist.” 

The last time I saw him he was painfully 
ascending the stairs of the London Library, 
looking very old and ill. I waited for him 
on the landing, where he noticed’ some 
books in my hand, which I was carrying 
away for a professional purpose. 

‘*How hard you work,” he said. Then 
added, with pathos: ‘So did I at your 
age.” 

His tone and manner recalled to me those 
of another and greater writer on an occa- 
sion when I was instancing to him Walter 
Scott’s inability to compose when he 
wished to do so, and his bursting into tears 
in consequence, as the most pathetic inci- 
dent in the annals of literature. ‘* For 
God’s sake don’t talk of it!” he said. ‘It is 
what we must all come to.” But he never 
did come to it, nevertheless. 

Lever I met very seldom, and never when 
he was at his best. He had fallen into ill 
health and. premature old age. Yet at 
times he was.a charming companion; not a 





conversationalist, but an admirable racon- 
teur. When once set a-going he fairly 
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bubbled over with good sto rics; 111 1h 
were for the most part Irish and connected 
with old tines. He had lived so long out 
of England that he was not en rapport with 
people and things of the day. His nature 
was genial and careless as that of the he. 
roes of his earlier books, and he had no no- 
tion of practica] affairs, even when con- 
nected with his own calling. He told me, 
only a few years before his death, that he 
had never received sixpence from the svle 
of his advanced sheets anywhere. To me, 
whom circumstances compelled to look 
after such matters pretty keenly, and who, 
if I had not ‘‘surveyed mankind from 
China to Peru” with an eye to advanced 
sheets, had ‘‘ placed” them on occasion 
even in Japan (at Yokohama), this neglect 
appeared inexplicable. 

It is probuble that his publishers made 
these outside arrangements for him, and 
took them into account in their transactions 
with him. In Trollope’s case, who told me 
almost the same thing—‘'I never got a 
farthing from the Americans,” he said, 
‘* save £50 for ‘ Ayala’s Angel’ ”—it seems 
certain that he labored under the same mis- 
take, a far more extraordinary one for him 
to make, who plumed himself upon his 
business habits, than for Lever. It may be 
of interest to the public (as it certainly will 
be to the budding novelist) to learn that 
the serial works of our popular writers ap- 
pear coincidently not only in America, but 
in many of our colonies, Australia is the 
most liberal and enterprising in this re- 
spect, and Canada (a fact which is partly 
explained by its being overshadowed by 
the great Republic) the least. The works 
of our story-tellers are also to be found 
in every European tongue. With Rus- 
sia, Holland, and Sweden there is, 
however, no international copyright, so 
that nothing is to be got out of them but 
thanks and fame. And with France and 
Italy, although there is a treaty, there 
might almost as well not be one, so far as 
any material benefit to the English author 
is concerned. Germany, however, though 
poor, is honest, and sends some slight con- 
tribution to the Britieh author’s purse ip 
return for the right of translation. The 
edition of Baron Tauchnitz, which is, of 
course, in English, is quite another affair. 
There is a notion abroad—or rather at 
home—that the Baron does not purchose 
the works he publishes in his Continental 
series, This is a gross mistake. He did 
so even when there was no necessity (7. ¢., 
when there was no copyright treaty; as 
he does now in the case of American au. 
thors), and I have always found him not 
only an bonorable but a most liberal pay- 
master. 

Trollope was the least literary man of 
letters [ever met, Indeed, had I not known 
him for the large-hearted and natural man 
he was, I should have suspected him of 
some affectation in this respect. Though 
he certainly took pleasure in wilig 
novels, I doubt whether he took any in 
reading them; and from his conversa: 
tion, quite as much as from his own 
remarks on the subject in his autobjogra- 
phy, I should judge he had not read a 
dozen, even of Dickens’s, in his life. His 
manners were rough and, so to spenk, tu- 
multuous; but he had a tender heart and a 
strong sense of duty. He had done his 
literary reputation as much harm by the 
revelation of his method of work as by his 
material views of its result, He took al- 
most a savage pleasure in demolishing 
the theory of ‘‘inspiration,” which has 
caused the world to deny his ‘* geniuy’’; 
but, although he was the last, and a 
long way the last, of the great trium- 
virate of modern novelists (for Bulwer is 
not to be named in the same breath, and 
George Eliot stands per se), he hangs ‘on 
the line” with them. 

If I may venture to express my own 
opinion upon a matter to which I have at 
least given more attention than most peo- 
ple, there seems to me this noteworthy «lif- 
ference between the above-named three 
authors and their living contemporaries : 
the characters they have drawn are more 
individualized. Dick Swiveller, Colonel 
Newcome, and Mrs. Proudie, for example, 

are people we know and speak of as having 
had a real existence. The works of other 
novelists are (with certain exceptions, how- 





ever; for who does not recall Count Fosco?) 
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known by their names rather than by the 
characters they have created. 

I take merely as a specimen (and I trust 

Mr. Blackmore will forgive me for so do- 
ing) that admirable romance, ‘Lorna 
Doone.” None of the three men we are con- 
sidering could have written it to save their 
lives; yet I doubt whether ten of the thou- 
sand readers who have delighted in it 
could give the names of its dramatis per- 
son@., There is nothing so cheap (and 
nasty) as detraction; and in sta‘ing this 
opinion, detraction is the last thing, 
Heaven knows, which I wish to convey. I 
have the heartiest contempt for that school 
of criticasters (as Charles Reade called 
them) who are always praising the dead at 
the expense of the living; and there are 
probably few readers who take such pleas- 
ure in the works of living writers as I do. 
There is, I readily admit, more poetry and 
natural truth in someof them than in Dick- 
ens, more dramatic interest than in Thack- 
eray: more humor and pathos than in Trol- 
lope; but, to my mind, the individualism of 
character is much less marked than in those 
threc authors. 

] first saw Thackeray at the house of my 
brother-in-law,* with whom I was then 
staying in Gloucester Place. They had 
lived together as young men at Weimar, 
but had never seen one another since, and 
their meeting was very interesting. Their 
lines in life had been very different; but the 
recollection of old times drew them to- 
gether closely. A curious and character- 
istic thing happened on the occasion in 
question. There were a dozen people or so at 
dinner, all unknown to Thackeray; but he 
was in good spirits and made himself very 
agreeable. It disappointed me excessively, 
when, immediately after dinner, he in- 
formed me that he had a most particular 
engagement, and was about to wish good- 
night to his host. ‘* But will you not even 
smoke a cigar first?” ITinquired. “A ci- 
gar? Oh! Theysmoke here; do they? Well, 
to tell you the truth, that was my engage- 
ment!” and he remained for many hours. 
There was an ancient gentleman at the ta- 
ble, who had distinguished himself half a 
century ago at college, by whom the novel- 
ist was much attracted, and especially 
when he told him that there was nothing 
realiy original in modern literature; every- 
thing, he said, came indirectly, more or 
less, from—I think he said—Pindar. 

‘* But, at all events, Pindar did not write 
‘Vanity Fair,’” I said. 

‘* Yes, sir,” answered the old gentleman. 
‘* He did. In the highest and noblest sense 
Pindar did write it.” 

This view of affairs, which was quite new 
to him, delighted Thackeray, who was so 
pleased with his evening that he invited the 
whole company—fourteen in all—to dine 
with him the nextday. I mention the cir- 
cumstance not only as being a humorous 
thing in itself, but as illustrative of a cer- 
tain boyishness and impulsive strain that 
there was in his nature. He told me after- 
ward that, when he subsequently went to 
the club that night, he had felt so danger- 
ously hospitable that it was all he could do 
to prevent himself ‘‘ asking some more peo- 
ple”; and as a matter of fact he did ask 
two other guests. He had been very mod- 
erate as to wine-drinking, and was only 
carried away by a spirit of geniality, which 
now and then overmastered him. The 
guests who had so much taken his fancy— 
or, perhaps, it was only the ancient Classic, 
whom he could not well have invited with- 
out the others—were, of course, delighted 
with their invitation, but many of them 
had scruples about accepting it. They 
called the next afternoon in pairs, to know 
‘‘ what we were going to do about it,” and 
‘‘whether we thought Mr. Thackeray had 
really meant it.” For my partI said I 
should go if I went alone; and go we did. 
An excellent dinner we got, notwithstand- 
ing the shortness of the notice; nor, in our 
kind hostess’s manner, could be detected 
the least surprise at what must, neverthe- 
less, have seemed a somewhat unlooked for 
incursion. 

Trollope has been hard on Thackeray— 
just as the public have been hard on Trol- 
lope—because his mode of composition did 
not chime in with his own,and was, indeed, 

“YMajor Prower. At his home, Purton House, in 
Wiltshire, I spent many of the happiest days of my 


early life. Would that his eye could note the ac. 
knowledzement, 








diametrically opposite. Thackeray’s habits 
were anything but methodical, and he 
found the duties of editorship especially 
irksome. Communications from his con- 
tributors, and especially the would-be ones, 
annoyed and even distressed him to an al- 
most incredible degree. 1 remember his 
complaining of one of them with a vigor 
and irritation which amused me exceeding- 
ly. A young fellow had sent him a long 
story, for which he demanded particular 
attention ‘‘ from the greatest of novelists,” 
upon the ground that he had a sick sister 
entirely dependent upon him for support. 
Thackeray was touched by the appeal, 
and, contrary to his custom, wrote his 
correspondent a long letter of advice, 
enclosing also (which was by no means 
contrary to his custom, some pecuniary 
assistanee. ‘I feel for your position,” he 
said, ‘‘aund appreciate your motive for ex- 
ertion; but [ must tel! you at once you will 
never do anything in literature. Yourcon- 
tribution is worthless in every way, and it 
is the truest kindness both to her for whom 
you @e working and to yourself to tell you 
so outright. Turn your mind at once to 
some other industry.” 

This produced a reply from the young 
gentleman which astonished Thackeray a 
great deal more than it did me. It was 
couched in the most offensive terms 
conceivable, and ended by telling “ the 
greatest of novelists” that, though he had at- 
tained, by good luck, ‘ the top of the tree, 
he would one day find himself where he 
deserved to be, at the bottom of it.” 

‘* For my part,” said Thackeray (upon my 
showing some premonitory symptoms of 
suffocation), ‘I see little to laugh at. What 
a stupid, ungrateful beast the man must 
be! And if ever [ waste another half-hour 
again in writing toa creature of that sort 
‘call me horse,’ or worse.” Fle was not so 
accustomed to the vagaries of rejected con- 
tributors as I was. 

Though the views of life entertained by 
Dickens and Thackeray were as different as 
the poles, ithas always been the fashion to 
draw comparisons between them; some 
disciples of the latter have even thought 
they did their master honor by speaking of 
Dickens as his rival, and then depreciating 
him. I wonder whether these gentry knew 
what Thackeray really thought of Dickens’s 
genius. They certainly could hardly have 
read what he wrote of it, and especially of 
the pathetic side of it. 

** And now,” says Thackeray (I think, in 
his ‘‘ Box of Christmas Books”), ‘‘there is 
but one book left in the box, the smallest 
one, but oh! how much the best of all! 
It is the work of the master of all English 
humorists now alive—the young man who 
came and took his place calmly at the head 
of the whole tribe, and who has kept it. 
Think of all we owe him—the store of hap- 
py hours that he has made us pass; the 
kindly and pleasant companions whom he 
has introduced to us; the harmless laugh- 
ter, the genial wit, the frank, manly love 
he has taught us to feel. Every month of 
these years has brought us some kind token 
feom this delightful genius. . . What 
books have appeared that have taken so 
affectionate a hold of our English public as 
his?” 

Of the “Carol” he wrote: ‘* Wko can lis- 
ten to objections regardiug such a book as 
this? It seems to me a national benefit, and 
to every man and woman who reads it a per- 
sonal kindness. The last two people I heard 
speak of it were women; neither knew the 
other, or the author, and both said, by way 
of criticism: ‘God blesshim!’ . . . As 
for Tiny Tim, there is a certain passage in 
the book regarding that young gentleman 
about which a man should hardly speak in 
print, or in public, any more than he would 
of any other affliction of his private heart. 
There is not a reader in England but that 
little creature will be a bond of un‘on be- 
tween the autl.or and him; and he will say 
of Charles Dickens, as the woman did just 
now: ‘God bless him!’ What a feeling is 
this for a writer to be able to inspire, and 
what a reward to reap!” 

Lest it may be imagined that this opinion 
of Thackeray's respecting the merits of his 
great contemporary was extorted by his ad- 
miration of his ‘‘Christmas Books” alone, 
or was expressed upon his earlier writings 
only, I append a much later and less known 
criticism to the same effect. 





“‘ As for the charities of Mr. Dickens, multi- 
plied kindnesses which he has conferred upo- 
us aj], upon our children, upon people educated 
and uneducated, upon the myriads who speak 
our common tongue, have not you, have not I, 
all of us, reason to be thankful to this kind 
friend who so often cheered so many hours, 
brought pleasure and sweet laughter to so many 
homes, made such multitudes of children happy, 
endowed us with such a sweet store of gracious 
thoughts, fair fancies, soft sympathies, hearty 
enjoyments? I may quarrel with Mr. Dickens’s 
art a thousand and a thousand times; I delight 
and wonder at his genius, I recognize it—I speak 
with aw: and reverence—a commision from that 
Divine Beneficence whcse blessed task we know 
it will one day be to wipe every tear from 
every eye. Thankfully I take my share of 
the feast of love and kindness which this 
noble and generous and charitable soul has 
contribnt.d to the happiness of the world. I take 
and enj ‘y my share, and say a benediction for 
the mea:,” 

I should especially recommend this criti- 
cism to “the drawing-rooms and the 
clubs”—the people who don’t think and the 
people who don’t feel—when they are in- 
clined to speak of Dickens’s ‘‘morbid sen- 
timentality.” 

While Tam upon this subject, I cannot 
refrain from saying a word or two about 
the inselence, not of the critics—for I have 
already expressed my high opinion both of 
their ability and their appreciativeness—but 
of a certain class of amateur critic in 
relation to fiction. ‘Everyone can 
poke a fire and drive a gig,” and, 
it would also seem, can criticise a novel. 
** Although,” says Miss Austen, speak- 
ing of her own trade, ‘our produc- 
tions have afforded more extensive and un- 
affected pleasure than those of any other 
literary corporation in the world, no 
species of composition has been so much 
decried. From pride, ignorance and fashion 
our f»es are almost as many as our readers; 
and while the abilities of the nine hundred 
and ninety-ninth abridger of the History of 
England are eulogized by a thousand pens, 
there seems a general agreement to slight 
the performances which have only genius, 
wit, and taste to recommend them.” 

Novelists are certainly not ‘ slighted” 
now, but ‘‘the nine hundred and ninety- 
ninth abridger,” or any one else who 
has distinguished himself in quite another 
line of literature thinks himself qualified 
to sit in judgment upon the genius of 
Dickens. Only a few months ago I read 
a criticism (as I suppose he would call 
it) from a persun of this kind, to whom no 
one ever imputed the possession of a single 
grain of humor or pathos, which may well 
serve us a warning to all such trespassers 
upon a domain of which they know abso- 
lutely nothiog. ‘‘I could never read 
Dickens with any pleasure,” he candidly 
confesses, without the least consciousness 
of writing himself down an ass; and 
then he proceeds to discuss his works. Of 
course there are many intelligent persons, 
to whom the power of appreciating fiction 
of any kind is denied. What is amazing is 
that they should rush into print to say so. 
Their opinion should be entertained in 
silence, or expressed to their friends as it 
were #n camerd, so that the fact of their 
intellectual imcompetency should be con- 
cealed. What Thackeray—a well-q'alified 
critic, indeed—wrote of Dickens, he also cer- 
tainly felt. I had once a long conversation 
with him upon the subject; it was before 
the shadow (cast by a trivial matter, after 
all) had come between them; but I am sure 
that would not have altered his opinion. 
Of course there were some points on which 
he was less enthusiastic than onothers; the 
hight of the literary pedestal on which 
Dickens stood was, he thought, for some 
reasons, to be deplored for his own sake. 
‘There is nobody to tell him when any- 
thing goes wrong,” he said. ‘ Dickens is 
the Sultan, and Wills is his Grand Vizier”; 
but, on the whole, his praise was as great 
as it was generous. 

It is a satisfaction to me to remember 
that our two great novelists became friends 
again before death took all that it could 
take of one of them away. I walked back 
with the survivor from the other’s funeral 
at Kensal Green; and from what Dickens 
said on that occasion—though the touch- 
ing ‘‘In Memoriam” from his pen, in this 
very magazine, was proof sufficient—I can 
bear witness to the fact. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





THE MORAL LAW OF RELIGIOUS 
CONTROVERSY. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, 
Ep1TorR oF THE LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 








I wm. quote, as an introduction to the 
suggestions I am about to offer, the solemn 
words of the great historian, Niebuhr: 
‘If we do not, where itis possible, our-: 
selves point out defects which we per- 
ceive, and which others are not likely to 
discover; if, when we lay down our pen, 
we cannot say, in the presence of God, J 
have written nothing knowingly, which, after 
a severe examination, 1 do not believe to be 
true; in nothing have I deceived my reader, 
either with regard to myself or others; nor 
have I set my most odious adversary in any 
other light than I uould answer for at my 
last hour—if we cannot do this, learning 
and literature make us unprincipled and 
depraved.” These are truly noble words, 
that cannot fail to cut to the quick the 
conscience of every one who has much 
writing of any kind to account for ‘at his 
last hour.” And it is scarcely possible to 
find three meu, in the whole domain of Jit- 
erature, so perfectly honest in their litera- 
ry work as Niebuhr himself, and the two 
English translators of his ‘‘ History of 
Rome,” Thirlwall and Haw. We may add 
to this illustrious trio a fourth, the late 
Charles Darwin. His ‘ Origin of Species” 
was an epoch-making book. It has every 
kind of good quality—simplicity, humility, 
accuracy, scientific imagination. But con- 
spicuous almost above them all is its trans- 
parent honesty. Of the soundness of his 
conclusions, and the thoroughness of his 
observations and experiments, Darwin was 
well satisfied. But there was one weak 
link in the chain of his argument—the geo- 
ogical record, and he devotes a very con- 
siderable space to the very purpose of point- 
ing out its weakness. What he desired to 
discover and to make known to others was 
atrue explanation of the origin of species. 
With nothing less would he be satisfied. If 
he were mistaken, the very last thing he 
desired was that his mistake should remain 
undetected. He himself set people upon 
the search for it, and he showed where, so 
far as he could judge, they would be most 
likely to find it. 

And if this scrupulous honesty is neces- 
sary in ordinary literary work and scien- 
tific experiment, it must surely be even 
more obviously necessary in the literature 
of religious controversy; for an essential 
characteristic of religion is that its objects 
are real; and, therefore, to this reality of 
object there must be a response of absolute 
sincerity. We cannot get up too much enthu- 
siasm about a speculative theory, a dogma, 
a teleology, a hypothetical first cause. But 
when we come face to face with a livin, 
Being, who perfectly knows us, and judges 
us exactly us we are, insincerity is little 
short of lunacy. We may divert our minds 
from religion altogether, as, in fact, we 
very often do; we may unintentionally 
make many mistakes about its nature, and, 
therefore, our emotions may often be en- 
tirely wasted; but consciously to desire to 
avoid fact, to retain error, to miss the ex 
act truth, to affect feeling what we know or 
do not experience, or, by artificial stimu- 
lus to generate a feeling which has no real- 
ity at its root—this, if it were not so com- 
mon, would have been pronounced psy- 
chologically impossible. Common or not, 
it is to the lowest degree debasing. Itisa 
blinding of the eye of the soul, a darkening 
of the light of life, a poisoning of the wells 
of salvation. A man whose religion is not 
merely a mistake or a fanaticism, but a 
conscious deception, is soaked with false- 
hood to the very core of his heart. And 
for this very reason there is scarcely any 
reading so demoralizing as the literature of 
religious controversy. It would be only too 
easy to offer copious illustrations. For 
this, however, space here would fail. More- 
over, this morbid anatomy is not very 
wholesome, and the demonstrator runs no 
small risk of blood-poisoning. It is better 
to offer, in a direct form, some few sug- 
gestions, by which we may be ourselves 
protected from even inadvertent falsehood, 
and much more from willful lying. 

It is obvious, then, that religious contro- 
versy brings us into contact, at every tura, 
with human beings. Even an anonymous 
book must have been written by some man 
or woman who, whether dead or still living 
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has all the claims upon us that are involved 
in our being, by virtue of our common 
humanity, ‘‘members one of another.” 
We are never, for one moment, released 
from the full obligations of the moral law, 
and also of the law of love, in our dealings 
with human beings, whatever may be their 
religious belief or their moral character. 
We are absolutely forbidden by Almighty 
God to bear false witness against them; to 
misrepresent their words, or their mean- 
ing, or their motives, or their character. 
Moreover, we are commanded to *‘ think no 
evil”; to put aside prejudice and sus- 
picion, and *‘ to do to others as we would 
they should do to us.” Therefore, we 
must state their case in the best and most 
forcible way possible. We must deal with 
their strongest arguments. We must em- 
ploy, in answering them, only what we 
really believe to be sound reasoning and 
not plausible sophistry. We must deal 
with their real meaning, and not only with 
their apparent meaning. And this requires 
not only so much skill, but also so excep- 
tionally robust an honesty, that, on this 
ground alone, the enormous majority of 
mankind are wholly disqualified for relig- 
ous controversy. Or, if they engage in 
such controversy at all, they must strip it, 
which requires unusual cleverness, of all 
personality. The bare argument must be 
exam‘ned without the slighest reference, 
even by verbatim quotations, to the person 
by whom the arguments are supposed to 
be maintained. Unfortunately the very 
spice of religious controversy is its person- 
ality; the attack not upon an opinion but 
upon a man, not upon a theory but a theor- 
ist. 

Even to state honestly what an opponent 
in controversy says, is by no means so easy 
as it looks. It iseasy enough to quote or 
repeat something which he says; but it is 
by no means the same thing. To avoid 
example from current controversy, every 
careful reader of St. Paul’s Epistle can 
make examples of his own. What does St. 
Paul say about circumcision? He says 
that: ‘‘ If ye are circumcised, Christ profits 
ye nothing.” If those words stood alone, 
they would mean that circumcision abso- 
lutely disqualifies » man for fellowship with 
Christ and excludes him from salvation. 
But that is not aH that St. Paul said on the 
subject. He said also: ‘‘In Christ Jesus 
there’is neither circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision.” And again: ‘Neither circum- 
cision availeth anything nor uncircum- 
cision, but a new creation.” Or, to take 
‘another example: *‘ Christ sent me,” says 
the apostle, ‘‘not to baptize.” And yet 
his apostolic commission included a com- 
mand to baptize; he actually did baptize 
as a part of his apostolic ministry; and 
again and again, in his epistle, he sets forth 
the meaning and the importance of bap. 
tism. Or, to take an illustration from the 
Old Testament, the writer of Ecclesiastes 
says, in sO many words, ‘‘that a man has 
no pre-eminence above a beast.” That is 
something that he really says; but would it 
be honest to affirm that that is what he says 
—the sum and general result of what he 
Says —-upon human nature and human des- 
tiny? There is scarcely an easier or a more 
dishonest way of misrepresenting a man’s 
real teaching than by quoting some part 
only of the very words he used. 


But everybody will admit, though we all 
80 frequently forget, that we are bound to 
treat our controversial opponents with 
scrupulous honesty. There is, however, a 
kind of honesty in religious coniroversy, 
required by the moral law, of which very 
few people take any account. It is dis- 
honest to engage in such controversy at all 
unless we have a natural or acquired 
capacity for it. And this involves much 
more than we generally consider. We may 
call it the dishonesty of ignorance, general 
and special; the dishonesty, that is, of 
discussing and dogmatizing on subjects of 
which the disputant has no sufticient or 
accurate knowledge, and knows that he 
has none. For, it is obvious that a large 
portion of religious controversy is con- 
cerned chiefly, not with the ultimate facts 
ot theology or human experience, which 
are not less plain and clear to the simple 
and unprejudiced than to the scholar or 
divine, but with the best modes of ex- 
Pressing them, and the actual meaning of 
those terms which have already been used 





for this purpose, and the logical conse- 
quences which are included in tiem. The 
fact, for example, even of the existe: ce of 
God can never be proved. It is given to us 
and is itself the foundation upon which all 
demonstration and theory must ultimately 
rest. It is not even revealed to us primar- 
ily in the Bible; but, on the contrary, the 
Bible itself assumes that we already in 
part know God, and can recognize him; 
and it, in fact, consists of the record of 
revelations of God to men who had no 
Bibles. In like manner, the fuct of free 
will could never be proved to one who had 
not experienced it, and would never need 
to be proved to one who had. In every 
case, after no matter how muchelaboration 
and complication, we come ai length, as 
the foundation, to some outward fact, in- 
dependent of ourselves, and to the inward 
perception of it. And it is the very char- 
acteristic of all theological facts that they 
can be perceived by every human being; 
that they are among the objects of that 
faculty which is the distinctively human 
faculty—viz., the reason, as distinguished 
from the senses or the understanding. 
‘*There is a spirit in man, and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth him under- 
standing.” ‘* The things of God are spirit- 
ually discvurned.” 

Of the ultimate facts, scholarship or 
priesthood can have no monopoly; they 
are the common heritage and birthright 
of man. And, moreover, this is tue very 
noblest and most blessed region in which a 
human spirit can dwell. It is at vuce our 
first duty and our highest reward with a 
single eye to behold God, to be actually 
reconciled to him, to perceive that he is 
governing us, and to submit to his rule. 
‘This is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only very God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.” This is far higher 
than all learned research and accurate 
scholarship and subtlety of intellect; and 
while these are the distinctions of the few, 
that is the glory and blessing within the 
reach of all. But the momevt we leave 
this region, and descend to the lower 
ground of verbal expression, logical con- 
sequence, and scientific theory (which is 
also the region of religious controversy) 
the equality of men instantly and utterly 
vanishes; for men are by no means on a 
level in their power of describing what 
they have seen, and expressing what they 
know; much less are they on a level in 
their knowledge of the way in which vthers 
have described what they have sceu, and 
expressed what they knew. In tis de- 
partment, command of language, .ogical 
subtlety, minute and careful observaiion, a 
knowledge of the history of doctriucs, a 
familiarity with the writings of diviiies, the 
decrees of councils, and Church {formu- 
laries—these, and similar faculties and 
acquirements, are absolutely necessary, 


and possess an exclusive monopoly. A.most | 


every word that occurs in rcuyious con- 
troversy is a technical term, sometimes 
borrowed from the Scriptures, anu quite 
as frequently not to be found iu the ible 
atall. Many of these technica: terms are 
of very great antiquity, have undergone 
great modifications of meaning, have 
chaaged their signification with the change 
of dominant parties in the Ciuurch, and 
especially with the changes of the dominant 
philosophy. The meaning or meanings of 
such words can obviously be ascertained, 
not by intuition or piety, but by study. 
For example, to know God is the privilege 
withiu the reach of every man, the especial 
reward of the pure in heart; it requires no 
scholarship, no knowledge of antiquity, no 
familiarity with rival systems of philosophy. 
But does every Christian man, therefore, 
understand that coufession of our Chris- 
tian faith commouly called ‘‘ The Creed of 
St. Athanasius”? lt is not too mucn to say, 
though this creed possesses a very high 
value, that, viewed from the philosophy of 
Locke—a modification of which is .ow the 
dominant philosophy—it is absolutely un- 
intelligible; nay, even a series of palpable 
absurdities. Almost every principal word 
in it has a history which may almost be 
called romantic. The words trinity, 
unity, person, substance, godhead, be- 
gotten, proceeding, are all tecin cal terms, 
intended to express some feci, of which, 
perhaps, the very simplest muy be in 
possession, but expressing that f..ci as seen 





from some particular point of view, and ex- 
pressing it in u way unintelligible, or only 
dim!y intelligible to us, unless we ourselves 
can occupy the same point of view. In 
like manner, though a man may be in the 
possession of a knowledge of all the facts 
which such expressions are intended to 
convey, he may be in the last degree igno- 
rant of the meaning of the words predesti- 
nation, grace, Nature, original sin, regen- 
eration, free will, necessity, merit, justifi- 
cation, satisfaction, sacrifice, atonemént, 
sacrament, and, indeed, cvery word that 
holds a principal place in all theological 
controversies. ‘‘ We are by nature,” says 
St. Paul, ‘the children of anger.” ‘‘ We 
are by nature the children of benevolence,” 
says Bishop Butler. And both are right. 
But they use the word nature with different 
and opposite meanings. The meaning of 
a technical term in theology cannot be 
divined by a pious instinct, but only dis- 
covered by very careful and accurate exam- 
ination. Bishop Hampden, in his famous 
‘Bampton Lectures,” showed the rela- 
tion existing between Christian theology 
and the philosophies which preceded 
and followed the scholastic. Now, the dis- 
honesty of ignorance in religious contro- 
versy arises partly from utterly ignoring 
these yery obvious facts and distinctions. 
Men will argue about the Trinity and anath- 
ematize Unitarians, though they ac- 
knowledge the whole subject in dispute to 
be an incomprehensible mystery, and know 


perfectly well that they have never given,: 


either to the doctrine or its history, any 
long-continued and patient study, and are 
utterly unable clearly to express even what 
they themselves meau by Trinitarianism or 
Unitarianism. In like manner, the Protes- 
tant controversy against the Anglo-Catho- 
lic Church, and the Anglican controversy 
against Puritanism (so faras these have been 
made popular and have become widely 
prevalent controversies), are often carried 
on with most unblushing impudence and un- 
scrupulous disregard of truth, by those who 
know perfectly well that they have never 
fairly examined the real merits of the ques- 
tions in dispute, and are utterly unfamiliar 
with the higher literature of their opponents, 
and most frequently also with the higher 
literature of their own party. And when 
you demur altogether to the judgment of 
such people, when you cannot persuade 
yourself that it is worth your while even to 
notice what their judgment is, except by 
way of pity and astonishment, they will 
ask you whether you mean to affirm that 
‘the Gospel” is no longer to be preached to 
the poor; that what is essential to every 
Christian man is now within the reach only 
of the learned. They seem to have be- 
come incapable of perceiving that, though 
it is possible and necessary for every man 
to know God, and to receive, in some form 
or other, the good news of the redemption 
of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, it 
is neither possible nor necessary for every 
Christian man to know all the ins and outs 
of acontroversy that has, perhaps, lasted 
for more than eighteen centuries, and how 
it has been affected by the peculiarities of 
subtle Greeks, and law-making, govern- 
ment-loving Latins, and practical profit- 
and-loss Englishmen, by Platonism and Neo- 
platonism, scholasticism and sensational- 
ism. And they seem equally incapable of 
comprehending, on the other hand, that it 
is both possible and necessary, being, in 
fact, required by the commonest every- 
day honesty, that men who do not know 
this should not pretend that they do, and 
should not act in a way which could be jus- 
tified only by such knowledge. 


It may be well to mention another form 
of the dishonesty, which too often appears 
in religious discussions, and which, from 
the very nature of the case, appears often- 
est in the discussion of those matters which 
ure of the yery gravest importance, and 
which, therefore, demand the most scru- 
pulous integrity; I mean the dishonesty of 
cowardice and reticence; for, surely, it is 
plain that, if people take the trouble to en- 
ter into religious controversy at all, it 
must be for the sake of ‘truth; it must be 
because it is believed that truth is discover- 
able, and that it is better for men to be in 
possession of truth than living in error. A 
man may altogether refuse to argue, ex- 
amine and discuss, but, when once he en- 
ters into controversy, anything which is, 





in its very nature, incompatible with the 
discovery of truth is dishonest; it is, there- 
fore, dishonest for a man, under pretense 
of seeking for truth, to be really seeking to 
maintain his own position in society or in 
the religious world. The warning of the 
Old Testament may well be given to all 
who are inclined to take part in the battle 
of creeds and sects: ‘‘ What man is there 
that is fearful and faint-hearted? Let him 
go and return to his house.” It would be 
foolish to deny that many people are held 
back in the pursuit of truth from the fear 
that it may turn out to besomething widely 
different from what they had expected and 
hoped; it may be of a nature to make it 
impossible for them any longer te repeat 
the accustomed phrase; it may require 
them to give up their preferments, to break 
away from old associations, to offend their 
most valued friends, to exasperate their 
enemies, and perhaps to spend in desola- 
tion the old age that might have been 
happy and peaceful. 

We need not wonder that people shrink 
from such consequences; but logic, unfor- 
tunately, has very slight regard for people’s 
feelings. At the same time, sophistry is 
exceedingly tender-hearted, and will readily 
do its very utmost to help a perplexed dis. 
putant out of every difficulty. When once 
we have yielded ta the dishonesty of cow- 
ardice, and set our own selfish desires 
above the truth itself, we soon become un 
conscious of the fact that money or status 
are the real premises from which our most 
orthodox and cherished conclusions follow. 
A man becomes at last unable to perceive 
that he is believing ‘‘at the rate of ten 
thousand a year,” and that, in only too lit- 
eral a way, he is judging the tree of his 
faith by its fruit. The commonest form of 
the dishonesty of cowardice is the dishonesty 
of reticence ; holding your tongue when you 
ought to speak out, and as a convenient 
preliminary, shutting your eyes when it 
is of the utmost importance you should 
open them wide and see. This is a tempta- 
tion which especially besets the ministers 
of religion. They have a very natural dread 
of unsettling men’s minds, and an equally 
natural dread of unsettling their own. The 
creed of Christendom is far too delicate a 
structure to be handled without the utmost 
care. To admit that one part is doubtful, is 
often deemed equivalent to denying that any 
purt is certain. This is the general opinion, 
especially in respect to the sacred Scrip- 
tures. It seems to be taken for granted 
that, if a person is unable to believe the 
Old Testament account of the exodus of the 
children of Israel, he must be equally un- 
able to belicve the account of Christ’s life 
contained in the Four Gospels. It seems 
yet more widely to be assumed that there is 
no evidence whatever, even for those facts 
which lie at the foundation of all relig- 
ion, excepting that they are affirmed 
in one or other of those numerous 
treatises which together constitute the Holy 
Bible. And even when men of education 
perceive, as they can scarcely help perceiv- 
ing, the foolishness of this assumption, 
they, by no means, perceive with equal 
clearness that it is their duty to help every- 
body @lse to see its foolishness, and to 
provide some substitute for it, which may 
better stand the test of experience and 
knowledge. Instead of this, they put aside 
difficulties; they hold their tongues about 
that which they are sure they can no longer 
affirm, and suspect they ought to deny. 
That men may the better believe what is true, 
they suffer them to go on believing a great 
deal of what is not true; and that the 
edifice of * orthodoxy” may stand firm and 
unshaken, they allow a full half of its 
foundations to consist of shifting sand. 
This may be wisdom; but it is not the 
wisdom of that apostle who, “not walking 
in craftiness nor handling the Word of God 
deceitfully,” sought, ‘ by manifestation 
of the truth, to commend himself to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God.” No 
lie is of the truth; and, conversely, no 
truth is of alie. It will not use lies as its 
instruments, nor will it rest upon lies as its 
foundation. Moreover it is surely worth 
considering that, if He that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow, 80, on tle 
ether hand, there is no joy to be compared 
to the joy of finding and holding the truth. 
“Truth,” says Lord Bacon, “which only 
doth judge itself, teacheth that the inqu 
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of truth, which is the love-making or woo- 
ing of it, the knowledge of truth, which is 
the presence of it, and the belief of truth, 
which is the enjoying of it, isthe sovereign 
good of human nature. The first creature 
of God, inthe works of the days, was the 
light of sense; the last was the light of the 
reason; and his Sabbath work ever since 
is the illumination of his Spirit. The 
morality of religious controversy is a wide 
subject, which has here been only slightly 
touched upon; yet, after all, the moral law 
is simple enough. Concerning books of 
men, concerning the present or the past, 
concerning either side of a controversy, 
concerning believers and infidels, orthodox 
and heretics, never affirm what you know 
to be false; never affirm what you do not 
know to be true; never deny what you 
know to be true; never deny what you do 
not know to be false; never refuse toaffirm 
what you know is true; never neglect the 
opportunity of denying what you know to 
he false. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. ° 
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THE INDIANS OF SANTA FE. 


BY HERBERT WELSH, 
SEORETARY OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASHOCIATION, 





Ir is generally supposed that but one 
sentiment exists in (he minds of men in the 
far West regarding the Indian, a sentiment 
of hostility, tempered only by contempt. 
Ihave been strongly impressed, through 
recent experience in Santa Fe and Albu- 
querque, with the belief that this opiuion is 
far from being correct; nor do 1 think it 
one that presents a just view of the best 
class of Western people. In both of the 
towns alluded tol have met many represent- 
ative men. I havg talked to them freely 
regarding the présent conditions of the 
Indian problem, and have explained to 
them the views advanced by the Indian 
Rights Association as to the best methods 
of solving it. I have spoken with these 
gentlemen regarding the practicability of 
educating Indian children, the necessity of 
the advancement of agents’ salaries, by 
which means alone the higher grade of men 
can be kept in the service; and, touching 
all these points, I have found no one who 
has differed materially from me. The 
work of our Association has been univer- 
sally approved, and, unless I am greatly mis- 
tuken, both at Santa Fe and Albuquerque 
an organized effort will be made to aid the 
cause. I had aa interview, on Saturday, 
May 10th, with Mr. Hayward, proprietor of 
the Sauta Fe New Mevican Review, also with 
Mr. Cross, editor ofthat paper. Both these 
geutlemen expressed a deep interest in the 
work of vur Association, and promised to 
use tue influence of the Review in its be- 
huif. Quite a long article has since ap- 
peared iu this journal, giving an account of 
tuis uterview, and calling the attention of 
the peuple of Santa Fe to the importance of 
the Tudian work in which our society is en- 
gaged, A number of gentlemen have ex- 
pressed their willingness to form a branch 
as. ocimuon of the Indian Rights Associa. 
tion iu Sauta Fe, and have given such en- 
couragement to this project that it is my- 
intention, upon our return from a careful 
exumination of the Indian field, to*stop at 
thut town for the purpose of carrying this 
plan into execution. Santa Fe would, in 
my vpivion, make an admirable center for 
au Inuian industrial school, similar to that 
which hus already been established in 
Albuquerque, through the generosity 
and enterprise of the citizens of that 
tiuiving town. The invigorating moun- 
tuin climate of Santa Fe, and the fact 
that this place has been, known for many 
generations to the Indians of the Southwest, 
seem to suggest it as a place well suited to 
this purpose. Climate must be carefully 
considered in relation to the education ot 
Indian children. Mountain tribes, such 
as the Navajos and a large part of the 
Apaches, cannot be advantageously re- 
moved from the cool, bracing air of their 
native hills to the more depressing atmo- 
sphere of the low country. Santa Fe, it 
appears to me, would meet precisely the 
exigencies of the case. The education of 

the Navajos and Apaches is now a matter 
of stern and immediate necessity. It is a 
very grave injustice, not only to the In- 
dian, but to the worthy white citizens of 
the Southwestern territories, on the part of 
our Government to permit these tribes to 





remain longer in their present condition of 
ignorant savagery. None realize this fact 
more keenly than the most thoughtful and 
intelligent men in this region. Their pres- 
ent safety and future prosperity demand the 
vigorous prosecution of this work, and an 
awakening upon the part of the Govern- 
ment from its criminal apathy. Were an 
industria] school, under efficient manage- 
ment, planted at Santa Fe, in addition to 
many that should be speedily begun upon 
the Reservations of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, the sympathies of the citizens of that 
place would become warmly enlisted in the 
work, and the wholesome influence awak- 
ened by their efforts would soon be felt 
throughout the Southwestern territories. 
But to continue the incidents of my jour- 
ney. On Saturday, at noon, I left Santa 
Fe for Albuquerque, whither my compan- 
ion, Mr. Gardiner, had gone on the day 
previous. The journey was slow and weari- 
some, and we suffered some annoyance from 
the fierce gusts of wind and dust which 
several times assailed us. We passed close 
to a nuinber of Indian pueblos on our way, 
and I was interested in seeing the Indians 
laboring out in the fields, hoeing or direct- 
ing the irrigation of their crops. I arrived 
at Albuquerque by six o’clock, and, during 
the evening, we received a visit from Pro- 


dian Boarding School. J learned from him 
that Mr. Gardiner was still at the school 
buildings, two miles out of town, where he 
had been busy all day taking photographs 
of the children and listening to the recita- 
tious in the schoolrooms. On Sunday, 
after we had attended service in the Epis- 
copal Church, Professor Bryant called for 
us, in his wagon, and took us to the Indian 
School. Here we dined and passed the af- 
ternoon very pleasantly, being present at 
the Sunday-school exercises of the Indian 
children, Their power of memory is re- 
markable. One boy repeated correctly the 
whole of the thirteenth chapter of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians; another 
an entire chapter from St. John’s Gospel; 
others, portions of the Psalms and the ten 
Commandments. It was very interesting 
to hear Professor Bryant talk about the 
children of the schoo}, and the discourage- 
ments und encouragements that are to be 
met in the progress of the work. The ma- 
jority of boys and girls come from the 
neighboring pueblos, but quite a number 
are from the Ute tribe, of Colorado. The 
latter, when they first came to the school, 
were very averse to work, thinking that 
en occupation only fit for women. Mr. 
Bryant did not press the matter strongly at 
first, but, little by little, with gentle and 
judicious management, overcame this prej- 
udice. He was so successful that the Ute 
boys now do their full share of all the 
household and farm work. Last Summer 
they became so much interested ina water- 
melon patch, which was put under their 
exclusive charge, that they appointed one 
of their number every night to mount 
guard and so prevent the neighboring Mex- 
icans from stealing the fruit. While Pro- 
fessor Bryant and I were standing on the 
piazza, chatting together after Sunday- 
school, a Ute boy came up to ask permis- 
sion to work on the new buildings the fol- 
lowing day. The present buildings of the 
school are miserably inadequate to its needs. 
They are one story in hight, built of adobe 
brick. In the rainy season the roof will 
not keep out the storms. The rooms are 
overcrowded. A new building is now be- 
ing erected by the Government, within a 
quarter of a mile of the old. This, it is 
hoped, will give ample accommodation for 
three hundred scholars. We returned to 
Albuquerque on Sunday evening, but on 
Monday morning passed an hour or so in 
the schoolrooms, hearing the Indian chil- 
dren recite. I did not think them so at- 
tractive, or in appearance so intelligent as 
the Sioux children of the North, with whom 
lam more familiar; but they certainly did 
themselves full credit in their recitations. 
I can speak a very hearty word of commen- 
dation for Professor Bryant and the corps 
of teachers, principally ladies, who share 
his labors. Their work is evidently not 
perfunctory, but full of love for the poor 
children committed to their care, and en- 
thusiasm for their elevation into manhood 








+ and womanhood. May God bless their ef- 
forts. Monday afternoon was passed in 


fessor Bryant, who is in charge of the In- |. 


visiting a number of the leading men of Al- 
buquerque, to whom Professor Bryant 
kindly introduced us. To all of them I 
broached the project of forming a branch 
of the Indian Rights Association in their 
town, and, much to my delight, this prop- 
osition was in all cases favorably received. 
At 3:40 a.m. of the day following, we took 
the train for the Navajo Reservation. But 
the incidents which followed this journey 
I must reserve for a subsequent letter. 
Fort DEFIANCE, Navaso RE#KRVATION, ARIZONA, 
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SHALL WE VOTE FOR BLAINE 
AND LOGAN? 


BY PROF. J. P. GULLIVER, D.D. 








By ‘‘we” is here meant the men who 
are not ‘inside politics.” That means men 
who are under no personal obligations to a 
party which has ‘* honored” them with its 
nominations and elections, or to friends 
who have generously resigned ‘“ claims” to 
office in their favor. It also means men who 
are under no apprehension of a “bolt” 
among the disaffected when the time shall 
come for their own future promotion. It 
means men who can look steadily at their 
country’s good, as a pilot making a port 
keeps the bearing of the light at its en- 
trance, and shouts to the wheel: ‘‘ Steady, 
as she goes. Hold her to her course.” 

How shall we determine this line of 
duty and of safety—we, who have no pri- 
vate debts of honor to pay, and, perhaps 
fortunately, are under no temptation to 
swerve from the course laid down by the 
sense of duty? 

One thing is sure. All these gentlemen 
‘‘inside politics,” and with them the men 
who are influenced, not so much by honor 
as by greed, and with them a great, swarm- 
ing crowd of corrupt and selfish schemers, 
will manage, if they can, to confuse every 
honest mind in determining the question 
of right and wrong in this matter. 

‘“* The judgment of the majority is better 
than that of one or a few,” is one bit of 
plausibility which comes stealing, like a fog, 
over the field of our deliberation. ‘‘ That 
depends, however, upon the character and 
aims of the majority,” it should be replied. 

‘‘T have had strong preferences before, 
and I have found that another way than my 
way was the best.” But that is simply a 
reason for being more careful in forming 
our opinions, but no reason at all for al- 
lowing others to form our opinions for us. 

‘*But the Republican Party must not be 
sacrificed—the party of freedom and of the 
Union.” Why not? It stands for no such 
issues any longer. They have been met 
and settled. The issue of to.day is upon 
the question whether the national Govern- 
ment is to be administered in the personal 
interest and for the pecuniary emolument 
of individuals. ‘The question twenty years 
ago was like unto it: Whether the country 
should be controlled in the interests of a 
class—the knights of slavery. But that is 
no longer a question. Another question, 
engendered by the War and its demoraliza- 
tions, the question whether jobbery and 
thieving, falsehood and bribery—all the 
small trade and dicker of ‘‘ practical poli- 
tics’”—shall have the approval of the na- 
tion, has now taken its place. Does the 
Republican Party stand for emancipation 
from these traders and money-changers, 
who have crowded into the places vacated 
by slave-holders? If it does not, why 
should it be allowed to live on a dead issue, 
like a carrion bird? 

Hardly can more be said as to the weight 
to be given to another common considera- 
tion—that drawn from personal character, 
as distinct from political character. That 
aman may have a charming manner, and 
own the happy faculty of making every 
one he meets pleased with himself, with no 
intellectual or moral superiority to disturb 
any one’s self-complacency, really proves 
nothing to the purpose concerning his fit- 
ness for office. It rather justifies the pre- 
sumption that he is a man inclined to be 
‘‘true to his friends,” rather than to his 
country. Moreover, we have all seen in- 
stances of men who are quite unexception- 
able in private life, whose official character 
and methods are reprehensible, Private 
character is an important element in the 
fitness of men for office, provided it has 








breadth enough to, cover and control the 
official character. Unfortunately, this is 








80 seldom the case that the greatest cau- 
tion is needed in reasoning, from a man’s 
conduct in his private affairs, where he has 
supreme control, to what he will be under 
the crowding pressures of party and public 
life. The same may be said of business 
character. The questions of honesty that 
occur in a man’s private business may all 
be settled in his mind without determining 
one of the many intricate problems that 
present themselves to a legislator and mag- 
istrate, whose official income covers, per- 
haps, only a tithe of his necessary expenses. 
A new code of ethics needs to be formu- 
lated to meet the new circumstances. Only 
the actual experiences of public life can 
determine what a man will do when his 
private or party interests come into compe- 
tition with his public integrity. 

This presents the question of evidence in 
such a case. It is not alwaysan easy thing 
for a private citizen to command conclusive 
proof as to public transactions. Most men 
are now in a daze of doubt as to the Star 
Route criminals, though ten millions of the 
public funds disappeared under their manip- 
ulations. On the other hand, the public 
mind settled down solidly to the conviction 
that the Credit Mobilicr, through which 
the transcontinental railroad was built, was 
a fraud, and hesitated not to pronounce 
conviction upon some of the purest and 
noblest menin the Republic. The facts 
probably are that, in the former case, a 
great crowd of men in public life, of easy- 
going ways themselves, are anxious that 
the culprits shall escape the disgrace of con- 
viction, while the same many-voiced multi- 
tude were entirely willing to swell into 
crimes the indiscretions of men whose up- 
rightness was a rebuke to themselves. 
‘The saints are catching it this time,” was 
the characteristic remark of General But- 
ler. 

The discovery of these mistakes and the 
suspicion that even a legal investigation 
may be acover for crime, has given cau- 
tious mena distrust of their own judgments 
in regard to accused politicians. ‘‘ You 
surely do not believe that a thing is true 
because the newspapers assert it,” said one, 
in regard to the accusations against Blaine 
and Logan. ‘ No,” was the reply, ‘* but 
are you not in danger of believing it to be 
false because the newspapers assert it?” 
Sympathy with a man who is accused by 
the public press is coming to be a very 
common sentiment, especially among those 
who have experienced the unlimited ca- 
pacity of printer’s ink to make white black. 

But, whatever may be the perplexities of 
honest men, one thing is sure. Those who 
hope to live upon the public treasury for 
the next four years make no mistakes. 
They not only know their men; but, in many 
cases, they also know their securities. Col- 
laterals in modern politics are a commodity 
as well defined as collaterals in the money 
market. There is also another class whose 
instincts never fail them. Those who are net- 
tled by the ‘‘unco guid,” who are nervous at 
the mere sight of an upright man, have a test 
ot character in theirlikes and dislikes assure 
asa magnet inits action. A ‘ magnetic” 
politician among politicians—among the 
men who are near enough to know him and 
fee] him, will draw the men who are like him, 
and he will repel his opposites. This, as 
has been said, may not signify anything as 
to a man’s personal character, but it signi- 
fies everything as to his political character. 
Dorsey and his Star Route associates cared 
not how able or eminent the counsel might 
be who were employed against them, so 
long as they suffered blunders to creep into 
indictments and mismanagement into the 
whole prosecution. Political speculators 
care not how honest or even devout a man 
may be in private. But their instinct is 
sure in judging of his political methods, 
his subserviency to party, his sense of 
honor as to party, and personal obligations 
in politics when in conflict with conscience 
and patriotism, and his readiness to employ 
the various devices now known as ‘the 
machine” for forcing into expression an un- 
real political sentiment, manufactured by 
trained ‘‘ workers,” upon the basis of the 
indifference or good-natured acquiescence 
of the busy public. It would seem quite safe 
to follow such indications. A man’s politi- 
cal attractions and repulsions cannot 
greatly deceive us as to his political char- 
acter. 

Anpoven, Mass. 
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THE RELATIONS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND SCIENCE. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD B. OOK. 





{A Paper READ BEFORE THE PARTICULAR SYNOD OF 
New York, May 6th, 1884.1 





In order to make anything out of a subject so 
large as that which has been assigned me, in the 
féw moments to which Iam entitled, it is nec- 
essary to strike directly at the heart of it, and 
to try to establish a few distinct propositions. 

1. It makes little difference whether we speak 
of the relation of science and Christianily, or 
of science and religion. Christianity and religion 
are convertible terms. In the matter of religion, 
the choice of the world in the future is between 
Christianity and nothing. It is not likely that 
any one of the ethnic religions will ever take its 
place. As civilization advances, they recede, If 
Christianity cannot bear the light of modern 
science, it is still more swiftly fatal to them. 
If Christianity does not supply the moral power 
which the world needs, they are still less able 
to furnish it. Christianity has been slowly, but 
steadily pushing them on and out. No one be- 
heves that they will ever turn upon and sup- 
plant it. 

The so-called religion of humanity is a failure. 
It is in its nature a compromise. Its God is an 
abstraction. Its worship is an absurdity. The 
common mind cannot comprehend it. The edu- 
cated mind sneers at it. If there is in the uni- 
verse nothing higher than man, then there is for 
man no such thing as religion. 

There is Nature, to be sure. But weare at 
present engaged, not in worshiping Nature, but 
in cutting it up. And when this process has 
been carried to the furthest possible point, we 
find ourselves in the presence of insoluble prob- 
lems and irresistible energies. But we cannot 
worship either energies or problems, and the ad- 
justment of ourselves to the facts which we have 
discovered in Nature may be common sense, but 
16 is not religion. There is no religion in putting 
on an‘overcoat when one is cold, or in lighting a 
candle when the darkness comes on. This is the 
adjustment of ourselves to our surroundings. 
It is notreligion. For a supernatural religion, 
there is nothing better than Christianity ; and a 
religion which does not deal with that which is 
supernatural, does not deserve the name, and is 
of no value. 

2. Science (using the term in a broad sense) 
is now permanently established. It has come to 
stay. I donot mean that all that which it now 
accepts as fact, either on the strength of what 
seems to be conclusive demonstration, or of 
what is called a working hypothcsis, will turo 
out to be fact. Some of it will doubtless prove 
to be error, Still less do I mean that all the 
influences which are drawn from these facts will 
stand. They often contradict one another, 
Geology and chemistry, in their higher specula- 
tions, are, to-day, at war. Nor, again, do { mean 
that what is commonly called the scientific 
method of research and of reasoning will not be 
modified. The history of philosophy makes it 
exceedingly probable that men wil] reason better 
two centuries hence than we can reason. But, 
so far as we can judge of it, the scientific method 
is the right method, It is cautious, candid, 
painstaking, based on induction from all the 
facts within reach, rigid in the construction of 
its conclusions. if scientific men are often care- 
loss in their investigations, dogmatic in their 
assertions, rash in their inferences, and wild in 
their hypotheses, it is their fault. They are false 
to their own method. The method is sound; 
and for the precision with which it is laid down, 
and the emphasis with which it is insisted upon, 
the world owes to its scientific schools an incal- 
culable debt. This is the best way yet discovered 
for the attainment of truth, 

3. But religion has also come to stay. Grant 
that science explains to us everything witbin 
Nature ; the human mind instinctively asks for 
knowledge of that which is beyond, The super- 
natural is implied in the natural, and man feels 
himself to be related toit. With this relation 
religion deals ; and instruction concerning it is 
far more important than instruction concerning 
the things that are seen. It is needed for the 
proper regulation of life. It is needed for the 
proper organization and government of society. 
Science can neither satisfy the spiritual wants 
of the human soul nor furnish a safe and perma- 
nent basis of ethics, Men will have a religion; 
and that which is now accepted as the best can- 
not be displaced by science; it can only be dis- 
placed by a better religion. Moen are often indif- 
ferent to Christianity while they have it ; but, if 
it were to be swept away, they would clamor for 
its restoration, because they would find it impos- 
sible to get on without it. It can only be super- 
seded by some other, containing, like itself, 
supernatural elements, and therefore equally 
transcending the sphere within which physical 
science moves, 

4. Yet it is not correct to say that religion and 
science move in wholly different spheres and do 
not come in contact with each other. They do 
come in contact. 

(1.) Both appeal to the intellectual nature of 
man. This is obviously true of science, which 

dresses chiefly the reason, while it also stirs 





the imagination and arouses certain sentiments, 
as the sense of wonder or of beauty. But it is 
also true of religion, To remand this to the do- 
main of mere sentiment is to emasculate, de- 
grade, destroy it. Faith implies a basis of 
knowledge, It rests on facts and on judgments 
concerning the nature and bearing of these 
facts. The scientific method is as appropriate 
in religion as in anything else. The facts are 
(many of them) of a different order from those 
with which physical science deals, and are not 
discovered in the same way. But, when discov- 
ered, they are to be subjected to similar pro- 
cesses of reasoning. To say that religion is a 
mere matter of feeling is to make a statement 
which is as dangerous as it is’ false. ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy mind.” 

(2.) But many facts are common to the domains 
cf science and religion. Their spheres overlap 
one another, This is true of the facts of Nature 
so far as their ultimate cause and their design 
are concerned, Science cannot properly ignore, 
at any point in its investigations into the pro- 
cesses Of Nature, the higher question of the 
power and the purpose which these reveal. The 
familiar line of the poet Young, 

“The undevout astronomer is mad,” 


may be altered so as to read, with less poetry, 
but with equal truth, 

‘The irreligious scientist is unscientitic,” 
because he deliberately sets aside as unknowa- 
ble a class of important facts which can be 
known by the aid of religion. 

But it is especially in dealing with man that 
science and religion meet on the same ground. 
Man is both in Nature and above it. So far as 
he is in it, he is a proper subject of scientific in- 
vestigation. So far as he is above it, religion 
claims him for its own. It is not to be won- 
dered at that there should sometimes be clash- 
ing here—science undertaking to explain the 
things of the spirit in terms of the flesh, and re- 
ligion undertaking to regulate the life of the 
body and to make natural give way to spiritual 
law, But, whether there is agreement or conflict, 
there is necessary contact. 

(3.) Then, further, Christianity is not only a 
religion but a historic religion. Its records invite 
scientific investigation, and in the facts on 
which it is based, the natural and the super- 
natural are strangely blended. 

Religion cannot, therefore, say to science: 
“*Go thou thy way andI will go mine. What 
have I to do with thee?” They have much to 
do with each other, and they must be enemies or 
friends, 

5. But the sphere of religion, as I have already 
intimated, transcends that of science. Many 
facts and phenomena are common to both. But 
many belong to the domain of religion only, 
and science cannot deal with them without its 
aid. It cannot pass the boundary of that which 
is sensible, except as it takes counsel of religion 
and walks by faith. You may say that, in this 
case, it ceases to be science. It does, if by science 
you mean the verificd and classified knowledge 
of physical tacts. But there are spiritual facts 
which need to be classified and accounted for; 
and of these there may be a science, em- 
biacing and based upon the fact of a divine 
revelation. Without arevelation science can no 
more explore these facts that it can build a rail- 
way tothesun. But it has, for this reason, no 
more right to deny their reality than to deny the 
existence of the sun because it cannot build a 
railway to it. Its first axiom is that it is unscien- 
tific to ignore any fact. But religion is itself 
a fact, which must be admitted, and it covers a 
field into which science alone cannot enter. 
They are like two travelers who go hand in hand 
till they reach the coast. There the one stops; 
the otaer takes ship and sails the sea, 

6. Each may, and should, exert a beneficent 
influence upon the other. Christianity owes to 
science a great debt, which is not always duly 
recognized, not merely for the facts which it has 
discovered, illustrating in many ways the method 
of God’s working, but for the spirit in which it 
pursues its investigations. That is a spirit of 
candor, caution, fearlessness and of a simple 
desire for truth. It seeks, as far as possible, to 
avoid prejudgments and to emancipate itself 
from traditional theories, Here, again, it is nec- 
essary to distinguish between the temper of 
science and the temper of some scientific men, 
There are scientific men who are the slaves of 
their theories, who show neither a wise caution 
nor a truecandor. Butscience itself rebukes 
them, and willleave them behind. It seeks only 
for truth, regardless of its apparent conse- 
quences and of former opinions concerning it. It 
is not afraid of facts. And in this it has taught 
religion a useful lesson and has set it a good ex- 
ample. 

On the other hand, it is perpetually reminded 
by religion of its own limitations, and of the 
duties of modesty and reverence. It is confronted 
all the time by aclassof facts which it cannot 
explain, and finds that ite own firmest conclu- 
sions rest finally on faith. Its disposition to 
treat lightly the wisdom of the past receives a 
wholesome check, when it observes that the re- 
ligious convictions of mankind are among the 
data of which it must take account. Itis a mat- 
ter of history that religion is the mother of 





science. The daughter has grown ; but they are /and Hopkins, or Tate and Brady, or Rons, as 


still of the same blood’; and the sobriety of th 
one may well restrain the audacity of the other. 

7. If they are in conflict, one of them is in er- 
ror. Both are coucerned with truth, and truth 
does not contradict itself. But it does not fol- 
low from this that, if science is sometimes wrong, 
it is worthless, nor that, if Christianity at a 
given moment appears to be in contradiction 
with science, Christianity is not divine. 

8. For there is a divine and there is a human 
element'in each, The data of science are divine. 
The book of Nature, which it is its province to 
read, was written by the same hand which wrote 
the twotables of the law. Atoms'of matter are 
the letters, phenomena are the sentences in 
which the Creator has expressed his thoughts. 
Science tries to translate and interpret them, and 
find out their relations to each other. This is 
the human element, whichis fluctuating and un- 
certain, and constantly exposed to error. 

So the facts of religion are divine, but the 
medium through which they are manifested is 
human. They canbe only partially grasped by 
the human mind, only imperfectly stated in hu- 
man language. The grace of God, like his 
creative power, cannot be fully translased into 
mortal speech, or fully interpreted by finite rea- 
son. Here, again, is a source of error. The law 
of Jehovah is perfect : but our understanding of 
itis not. The Gospel is full of truth; but he 
would be a rash man who should say that his 
comprehension of it is final, Christianity is not 
the same thing to all men to-day. And if your 
Christianity or mine is in conflict with science, 
it does not follow that the conflict is really with 
Christianity. It may be that we have not rightly 
apprehended it. We can hardly make a more 
dangerous wnistake than to identify our views of 
truthwith truth. Between that which is divine in 
science and that which is divine in religion 
there can be no contradiction ; but that which is 
human in the one may be at variance with that 
which is human in the other, 

9. But if each is capable of error, each is ca- 
pable of progress. The facts of science do not 
change, Some of them are historic. Others, 
which are now occurring, are repetitions of those 
which have already occurred, under the operation 
of steady forces working in accordance with uni- 
form laws. It might be thought that, in view of 
this, the science of Nature would be stationary. 
Its history shows the contrary. The change has 
been in the power of man to ascertain and inter- 
pret these tacts. And who shall say that tie in- 
creasing knowledge of Nature has not been the 
gift of God ; that 16 is not he who has enabled our 
generation to discover thinga that had been 
hidden since the foundation of the world? 

he data of Christianity are invariable; but 
there has been progress in the understanding of 
them. lt is no impeachment of the inspirauon 
or even of the infuilibility of the Scriptures to 
say that their meaning and scope have become 
piwiner as time has gone On; thatthe nature and 
power of Obristianity are more evident to us 
than they were, for example, to those for whose 
benefit the so-calied ‘leaching of the Twelve 
Apostles” was written. It is s:mply to say that 
God reveals bimself in history as well as else- 
where, and to claim, not for the apostles only, 
but for the whole Church, the promise ‘*When he, 
the Spirit of ‘Lrath is come, he shall guide you 
ito ail the truth,” It seems impossible to be- 
lieve that the human mind, which has the capacity 
of progress in everything else, shoul@&have none 
in religion. If Christianivy is trom God, it is 
reasonable to suppose that there is more in it 
than we have yet discovered, 

10, If so, it 1s w be expected that science and 
religion will not drift 1urther apart, but draw 
nearer together, ‘I'he recent briliiant discoveries 
and fasciwating generalizations of the former ied 
many of its vovaries to imagine that it bad the 
key to all mysteries, and thac it left no piace for 
region, ‘ine sober second thought has already 
come ; and it is plain that science bas limits which 
it cannot pass, and that there remains, untouched, 
the vast reaim of faith. On the other band, 
the Church, seeing everything which it had cher- 
ished i began tw look more sharply invo 
its possessions, to see if some wood, hay and 
stubble were uot mingled with the guid, ‘That 
process is now going on, and is likely to go on. 
And ope whuv knows what science is, and what 
Christianity is, can have no tear concerning the 
result, ‘lhe result will be a Christianity which 
welcomes the revelation made in Nature us iuus- 
trative of that which is made in the bible, and a 
science which gathers up ite t and, like 
the Persian Magi, lays them at the feet of 
Christ. 


ENGLISH HYMNOLOGY., 


BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





Exoauisu hymnology is a vast field, but of re- 
cent discovery and cultivation, ‘ The trade of 
hymn-making,” (as John Berridge called it) 
which, in Germany, was coeval with the Refor- 
mation, did not flourish in Britain till near two 
centuries later, while the recognition and use of 
hymns in public worship made its way slowly 
through another century. John Wesley's earli- 
est publication, which, strangely enough, ap- 
peared in’ this country (Charleston, 1787), is 
supposed to have been the first collection of 
Psalmsand Hymns in our tongue, or at least the 
first in which, the hymnic element was promi- 
nent and notable. Very few collections ap- 
peared before 1750, and prior to 1780 they are 
infrequent and uncommon. So far as people 
sang anything in church, they mostly adhered 
to metrical versions of the Psalms—Sternhold 





amended by committees of the Scotch Kirk. 
Where the new fashion had come in, they pgob- 
ably employed original works—in most cases 
Watts, in a few John Mason’s “Songs of 
Praise.” 

I, Yet in any recent hymnal will be found 
sundry lyrics dating back of 1700; and for con- 
venience of classification these must be bunched 
together, though they do not constitute a 
school, brft are the work of unconnected men of 
very varying positions in religion and literature. 
Some of these were sacred poets who occasion- 
ally produced unawares something that could be 
sung in church long after, though they are more 
frequently met in selections for reading—Her- 
bert, Quarles, Crashaw, Vaughan. Some versi- 
fied Psalms, all,or afew, plainly or elaborately, as 
Sandys and Milton, to whom must be added the 
less poetic names cited above, specially that of 
‘Nahum Tate. Some “did into English”a famous 
Latin hymn, as Bishop Cosin, Lord Roscommon, 
Dryden ; or several such, a3 Drummond of Haw- 
thornden. Some deliberately made hymns, 
many or few, as George Wither, 1623; Jeremy 
Taylor, 1655; John Anstin, 1668; John Mason, 
1683 ; Thomas Shepherd, 1691 ; Joseph Stennett, 
and Bishop Ken, 1697; not to mention others 
whose verses never having had any life in them, 
were long ago buried out of sight. Iam not sure 
whether F, B, P., 1616 (for whose Jerusalem 
song David Dickson has too often got the credit) 
and Richard Baxter, 1681, knew that they were 
making hymns ; but they did it. The most mem- 
orable names, a8 hymnists, in this array are two 
otherwise wholly obscure; those of Austin and 
Mason, whose effusions have much freshness and 
beauty. ‘To this category should by rights be 
added Addison and Pope, who wrote wholly in- 
dependent of Watts, though a little after he had 
begun. 

I, With the appearance of Dr. Watts (Hore 
Lyrica 1705, Hymns, 1707, Psalms 1719) came 
a new departure, indeed, and a uew era. He was 
unquestionably ‘the father of English bymn- 
ody.” Whether he was ‘ the greatest of English 
hymn-writers” is another matter. Every Cal- 
vinist is sure that he was; every Methodist is 
equally certain that this honor belongs to Obarles 
Wesley and to nobody else. One who is as free 
as may be from the dominion of either or both 
of these illustrious isms may venture the opin- 
ion that Wesley was the better poet, indeed, 
probably the greatest who has ever made a busi- 
ness of writing English hymns; but that neither 
he nor Watts was plenarily inepired, and that 
most of what both of these wrote ought not to 
be used now, At any rate, Watta reigned with- 
out a rival for thirty years ; and his influence has 
been dominant with a majority of those who 
love and use hymns toour own time, The other 
extreme opinion, that he was no poet et ail, is 
unjust, as could be easily proved; but he had 
low standards and bad taste. The transit from 
the great Puritans and cavaliers of the previous 
century to him is, as George Macdonald puts it, 
from the mountain to the plain; it is a descent 
from a heroic age to agroveling one, from noble 
thoughts aud picturesque language to “the 
deadly commonplace,” But Dr, Watis was emi-~ 
nently a man of his time; and thatis the secret 
cf external greatness, His very limitations put 
him en rapport with those for whom he wrote, 
and his great literary mistake of writing down 
to audience insured his success as their de- 
votional guide. His ‘* Psalms and Hymns” have 
probably stood next to the Bible and Prayer 
Book in circulation, For a century they were 
used by innumerable congregations on both 
sides of the Atlantic—first alone, then with va- 
rious supplements; and these latter were still 
appearing less than fifty/years ago. 

Dr. Watts had many followers, amiable and 
wortby Independents or Baptists, who faithfully 
copied his theology, his type of piety, bis meas- 
ures and his style. Their general abstinence 
from the festive trochee and the riotous dacty! 
an index of their sober uniformity; and one 
who is familiar with their numerous and exten- 
sive volumes may be pardoned for finding them 
a little dull. Yet each of them had a gentle in- 
dividuality of character and taleut ; and a stanza 
of Doddridge (1755) or Anne Steele (1769) is 
usually distinguisbable from any one’s else. 
After them come Simon Browne (1720), Elizabeth 
and Thomas Scott, Dr. Gibbons, Needham, Mra, 
Barbauld, Beddome, Fawcett, 8. Stennett, the 
Scotch Paraphrasers and some smaller fry. 
These, with Dr. Watts always and eminently at 
their head, make up the first great historic 
school of English hymnody. 

Ill. The Wesleyan poetry (if we disregard two 
small and rare collections) began to appear in 
1789, and marked a new era almost as important 
as that of Watts. Full of originality and power 
from the start, ite vehemence roused far more 
opposition than ever beset the old school; and 
it was, of course, identified with the great Metho- 
dist movement, which bad no more striking as- 
pect and no more powerful agent than its hymns. 
Of these John Wesley produced probably but a 
very few original and some forty translations or 

from the German, mostly between 
1787 and 1740, The splendid talents, high cul- 
ture, and burning enthusiasm of his brother are 
faithfully reflected in several thousand lyrics, 
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scores of which are still widely known and 
valued. The Wesleyan Conference’s reprint, 
1868—72, embraces thirteen good-sized volumes, 
alrfost wholly filled by Charles. They display a 
flueifey and fertility altogether his own, and a 
temperament rather Italian than English in ite 
unbridled emotionalism. He lacked no powers 
bat those of restraint and condensation, If he 
thus became the poet of a party, rather than of 
general Christendom, we must take him as he is, 
and be thankful for so much of catholic truth 
and usefulness as emerge from what sometimes 
seem his willful eccentricities. His mannerism 
is much stronger than that of Watts, and when 
he is unavailable it is from different reasons. 

Such a singer could have few close followers; 
and this school is composed chiefly of himeelf. 
But Cennick (1741—45) and Hammond (1745) 
wrote curious and not unimportant volumes, 
and Olivers, Robinson, and Bakewell each one 
oc two valued hymns. Toplady (1759—78) was 
no man’s imitator ; but his muse was own sister 
to Wesley's, An advanced doctrinaire and a 
savage controversialist, he had yet some real 
lyric inspiration, and wrote other fine pieces 
beside ** Rock of Ages,” 

IV. The Calvinistic Methodists of this age 
(whether in or out of the English Church), if we 
except Toplady, form a composite school, show- 
ing, in equal or varying degree, the influence both 
of Watts and of Wesley. They use trochaic and 
other * peculiar” meters, but with less abund- 
ance and variety than the Wesleyans, They are 
at home in all the stages of “experience”; but 
tread that winding road more soberly. In this 
category may be placed Seagrave, 1742; W. 
Williams, 1759—72; and Hart, 1759—62, though 
the last is an original, whom nobody of repute 
las cared to copy. The greatest names of this 
school are Newton and Cowper, whose “Olney 
Hymns” (1779) raised a lasting monument to a 
rare friendship, and presented the tenets of the 
Evangelicals in their most attractive form. 
Dissent from their theology and criticise their 
verses as one may, if he have but a dozen bymn- 
books, this should be among them. Medley 
brings us to 1800, and Ryland and Haweis cross 
the line, This school, of course, shades ito the 
others on either hand, and classification of a few 
minor writers is somewhat arbitrary; but the 
distinction is necessary to an understanding of 
the progress of hymnody. 

V. The early part of the present century is 
remarkable only for the fading out of these old 
lines of demarkation and the rise of two em- 
inent names, Montgomery and Kelly ; the former 
a real, though hardly a great poet, the latter a 
voluminous and popular lyrist of earnest spirit, 
guileless style, and a singular jingling knack at 
“eights and sevens.” Collyer A, Reed, Edmes- 
ton, Raffles and others, began to cultivate a style 
more graceful than most of their predecersors, 
The advance in taste is marked in Conder and 
Sir John Bowring. Churchmen hitherto long 
silent except as partisans, now turned to sacred 
song; Sir RK. Grant, Heber, Cotterill, Harriet 
Auber, C. Elliott, Bathurst, Lyte, and Osler. 
To include in this amorphous group all writers to 
our own time, who cannot be put into the school 
which I must consider last, the great recent 
name is thatof Dr. Bonar, who is reinforced3by 
Mrs, Adams, George Rawson, T. T. Lynch, T. 
H. Gill, and others too numerous to mention 
here. 

VI. Within the last few decades the Church 
of England, as if anxious to make amends jor 
long silence and indifference, has unmistakably 
taken the lead in hymnic activity. The great 
Oxford movement of 1836 or thereabouts (Trac- 
tarianiam, Puseyism, Ritualism, or whatever any 
one then or now or at any point between might 
choose to call it) initiated, or was mainly instru- 
mental in bringing in a hymnic revival or revo- 
lution, Whether one likes it or not, the fact is 
there; though it is a matter of opinicn and 
proportion when I pronounce this era as im- 
portant, and as characteristic of its age, as that 
of Watts or Wesley. It was anticipated in 1827 
by the publication of Keble’s “‘ Christian Year,” 
and Bishop Heber’s Hymns, including those of 
Dean Milman, In 1836 appeared “ Lyra Apos- 
tolica,” mainly by Dr. Newman, and his few 
translations from the Latin, followed the next 
year by those of Chandler and Bishop Mant, 
Similar volumes by Isaac Williams, Copeland, 
Chambers, Caswall, and Neale, came later, with 
renderings from the German by Miss Cox, A. 
L. Russell, Miss Borthwick, Miss Winkworth, R. 
Massie, etc, Original hymns in abundance 
were put forth by Faber, Bridges, Mrs, Alexan- 
der, Monsell, Bishops How and Wordsworth, Sir 
H. W. Baker, LEllerton, and many more; 
nearly all these were Anglicans, except a few 
who had left their native Church for that of 
Rome. : 

By far the greatest name among them all is 
that of Dr. Neale. Of him I expect soon to write, 
Within a generation a mass of new matter has 
thus been produced, which mainly fills the books 
now chiefly used in the English Church. These 
books are of every shade, some extremely Caivinis- 
tic and Millenarian (as Snepp’s) others “‘ attitud- 
inous and atiitudinarian.” Much that they con- 
tain (specially in the way of renderings from the 
Latin) may seem to the uninitiated mere dead- 
wood ; but mach has won general approval, and 





may be found in the hymnals of every denomi- 
nation pow used in Englaind and America, By a 
natural and inevitable process, these lyrics of our 
age are gradually driving out those of the past, 
though the historic names of the last century 
are sti)l fragrant, and will long keep at least an 
antiquarian interest. 

To write about every name which has place in 
our modern collections, as fully as I have done 
about our American hymnists, and to print at 
the same rate in these pages, would occupy sev- 
eral lifetimes, so much larger is this British 
branch of the subject. From so much matter of 
interest, covering #0 long a period, it is not easy 
to select ; and I would be willing to be guided 
largely by the wishes of those who read these 
notes, if they had any preference. In default of 
any peremptory and exclusive plan, it may be 
best for the present to discuss sume writers of 
the latest school, who are little more than names 
to must American readers, or of whose bymn- 
work no adequate account has yet been given, 


HOW TO HAVE SUMMER 
HEALTH IN A CITY. 


Ir we were to judge only by the multitudes 
that rush from the cities to the mountains and 
the seaside in the Summer time, it would be 
supposed that, in this period of the year, health 
in a city home is an impossibility, Yet we are 
glad it is not so, since there are toiling thou- 
sands who can leave only tor a day at a time, and 
whose home in the city must be as constant in 
the Summer as in the Winter. More than all 
this, it is transpiring that many of those who 
remain, and know how to remain, maintain a 
good and comfortable degree of health during 
the whole year. It is now noticed by physicians 
that typhoid and other fevers prevail in families 
that have returned to a city, after a Summer ab- 
sence, in greater proportion than among the stay- 
at-home population. In the changes that are made, 
there is often a breach of the healthy regularity 
of home life, and indulgences that do harm to 
bodily vigor. Surely recreation is good; vut the 
only wise ways of taking it do not appertain to 
such a life. Where circumstances prevent us 
from the enjoyable change, how shall the city 
Summer life be rendered most healthful and 
pleasant? 

First of all, there is to be that enforcement of 
general sanitary police, in which the city au- 
thorities, as well as the individual, must be act- 
ive. You must see to it that, early in Spring, 
proper sanitary regulations are carried out. The 
garbage and ashes and all accumulations of the 
household must be thoroughly removed, so that, 
at this season, there is not only an extra house- 
cleaning, but yard and street cleaning. Then 
great care must be taken, during the Summer, 
when matter so easily decomposes, to have daily 
removal, so that the air we breathe and the 
water we drink may not be subjected to rapid 
contamination. Where this kind of cleanliness 
is insisted upon, and very prompt complaint 
made to or of the health inspector, if there is 
delay, the aij of the city is kept in much better 
condition, 

Next, good attention must be given to our 
foods. During the hot months, meats, vegeta- 
bles and fruits undergo rapid change. Milk 
also sours easily, and often is fed to small chil- 
dren, so as to become an irritant. Too often 
children come to the common table at too early 
an age, and are fed the various things provided. 
For older persons, oatmeal, rice, and fresh veg- 
etables and fresh fruits, eaten in moderation, are 
always good. It is very noticeable how mothers 
who have a well-ordered system, and have con- 
trol over their children, preserve them, while, 
in families where proper care as to food is not 
understood, the excessive evils of wrong supply, 
or of over-eating, are now manifest. As a rule, 
meat is too largely consumed in bot weather. 
Many a good meal can be made of cold mush and 
milk, fried mush, or some of the prepared forms 
of cereal foods, As the chief tendency in Sum- 
mer is to stomach and intestinal derange- 
ments, it is to be realized that these are often 
excited by improper foods, or inordinate eat- 
ing, or eating at wrong periods, and so there is 
excess and its results, 

In Summer it is generally well to avoid sleep- 
ing in the lower rooms of the house. As the air 
is more likely to contain organic matter, and as 
this inclines to cling to surfaces and to remain 
nearer the ground, it is wise to choose sleeping 
apartments in upper stories, This is well under- 
stood by those who have to visit malarious coun- 
tries in the Summer time. 

The depressing power of heat is very great 
upon most persons, and expecially upon 
children. Excessive play, or too much expos- 
ure to the sun’s rays or to heated pavements, is 
always unwise. The habit of remaining in-doors 


for two or three hours during the excessive heat 


of the day is excellent. In our variable climate, 
there is often need of a change of dress during 
the day, so as to adapt ourselves to changing 
conditions of temperature. We are constantly 
impressed with what caution and prudence will 





do for us in the Summer time. Many a one is 
sick, because of the indiscretion of a single 
meal, or of an unwise exposure. It is not so 
often ignorance as thoughtlessness, Russell and 
others have shown what great probabilities of 
good health attach to city life, if only there is 
proper adaptation and a use of those facilities, 
which, in some respects, cities afford better than 


the country. 
Fine Arts. 


SOME RECENT ETCHINGS. 
NO. L. 








TueEnre is something in an etching which brings 
the spectator so closely en rapport with the 
artist, that a really good etching, by a really 
clever artist, is likely to have as wide an influ- 
ence, artistically speaking, as a tine painting or 
a good piece of sculpture. That color is lacking 
in a picture of this kind is in no small degree 
compensated for by the fact that the very high- 
est perfection in drawing, in modeling and in 
values is demanded. Of late there has been an 
extraordinary demand for good etchings, and 
American artists have more than taken their 
part in producing the supply. Keppel, Wunder- 
lich, and other American print publishers of 
reputation, have found it worth their while to 
secure and issue the very best work in this de- 
partment of art, so that, both in the production 
and utterance of good prints, the United States 
stands with the older countries for the excel- 
lence of its creations in black and white. 

One of the most important plates of the year, 
certainly one that is most hkely to be popular, is 
“Les Ci laises,” etched by Martial, and pub- 
lished by Keppel, from the painting by Feyen- 
Perrin, a painting that has found an honorable 
place in the Luxemburg Gallery, after having 
received unstinted praise from the best of the 
French and the English critics. It isa large 
plate, one of the largest, and has scores of 
figures, with as truthful and airy a water-scape 
as one can wish to see. The picture illustrates 
an old French custom, and gives opportunity for 
strong contrasts of characterization, and for 
great variety in figure drawing. The sub- 
ject grows out of the custom by which the 
oyster beds of Cancale, on the French coast, 
generally carefully protected as private property, 
are one day in every Autumn made free to all 
comers. People of the district, in all degrees of 
life, are permitted to come and gather as many 
oysters as they can carry away. The Cancalaise 
peasant women, the ordinary oyster gatherers, 
avail themselves of this liberality in great num- 
bers; and from the sale of the bounty provide 
themselves with spending money. They come 
in such numbers that special trains are required 
to carry the oysters to market. Ladies, too, 
sometimes join in the oyster gathering, making 
the occasion one of friendly rivalry with their 
humbler sisters, and giving the money received 
for their oysters to the local charities. The 
picture before us represents the long procession 
that files in toward the shore at the close of the 
tide. It will readily be seen that there is pictur- 
esque opportunity here—and M. Feyen-Perrin 
has made the most of it. The grace of the fig- 
ures, the two dames of quality in the fore- 
ground, the long file of peasants, the still sea, 
losing its horizon line in rising mists, the dis- 
tant oyster boats, are all admirably represented. 
It is, all things considered, the great plate of the 
year; and the recent death of the etcher gives 
additional interest to this, his final and most 
triumphant work. The plate is printed, by the 
way, on some curious old Japanese paper that 
has the ink-taking quality of satin, without ita 
hardness, It gives a beautiful tone to the picture, 
and not the finest line is lost. Just before 
death Martial had received a commission to etch 
a celebrated painting by Hobbema in the Louvre 
collection. The commission was awarded by the 
Directors of the Louvre; and, so great was the 
artist’s success in the reproduction of large pic- 
tures, that one can but regret that his death 
deprived the world of so important an art work 
as the Hobbema would have been. In his par- 
ticular line Martial leaves no successor, and 
prints from his plates must soon become rare 
and costly. 

Of American etchings—and it was of these we 
wished to speak particularly just now—three of 
great importance have just come from the hand 
of Peter Moran, of Philadelphia. They are from 
his own design, and are certain to find places in 
every good collection of American prints. oA 
Summer Evening” is full of every quality that 
goes to the making of @ lovely picture, except 
color, and that is so strongly suggested that its 
lack is not painfully felt. Whatever may be the 
quality of Mr. Moran’s painting, in etching he 
isa master. The very weakness of his canvas, 
his efflorescence of color, and sacrifice of other 
qualities to the color sense, are eliminated from 
his etchings. His cattle, in the picture alluded 
to, are singularly well-drawn and grouped. He 
has made a delicious, restful picture, fullof the 
pastoral spirit and the poetry that goes with the 
artistic conception of that spirit. The two other 
plates referred to are pastoral subjects of great 
interest. 








It is noteworthy in the history of etching in 
this country, and especially in its revival, that 
some of the best work has been done by women. 
The truth of this statement finds another ex- 
position in the “Road to the Beach-Nonquit,” 
by Miss Edith Loring Peirce. It has the quiet, 
dreamy character, the simplicity of perfect 
truth, with strength and vigor, that have been 
so noticeable in William Sartain’s subjects from 
the same locality. As this lady’s work is sure to 
give her a place in the front rank of American 
etchers, it may be well to forestall popular in- 
terest by saying that she has been a pupilin art 
under R, Swain Gifford, and has specially 
studied etching under Stephen Parrish, two of 
the best masters in the country. The plate re- 
ferred to—which may not yet have been published 
—is only the third made by Miss Peirce, but has 
the touch of mastership in it, and the quality of 
repression, which one does not look for in the 
work of a novice. 

When, some time ago (1880), Stephen Parrish 
issued his ‘‘Evening on the Schroon,” it was 
thought a capital plate. Though its success in its 
first state was above the average of published 
etchings, it has never, for some inexplicable rea- 
son, reached the favor it deserved. The writer 
has recently seen a ‘second state” of this pic- 
ture, so much modified and changed, so much 
more delicately wrought out, and yet with no 
loss of strength, that it practically amounts to a 
new picture, and one that is sure to command 
attention. While it is, in no respect, an imita- 
tion, it reminds one forcibly of Seymour Ha- 
den’s famous ‘“‘Shore Mill Pond,” both in its 
subject, in its treatment of reflected sky and 
trees, and in its technical qualities. Three of 
the etchers already named are American artists 
in every sense, except in the sense that art, in its 
best development, is never so much national as 
universal, 





Science. 


Dr. F. Humbert, of Illinois, has published 
in the Proceedings of the U. 8. National Museum, 
several cases of attacks by maggots living in the 
nagal cavities, and causing intense pain, and, in 
some cases, death. The subject is a frightful and 
disgusting one; but it is well that the facts 
should be widely known. In such a case we 
should advise the injection of sweet oil, as oily 
or greasy substances kill any insect very quickly, 
covering its breathing pores. Articles on the 
same fly have been contributed by Prof. F. H. 
Snow to Psyche for March and April, 1883, and 
by Dr. 8. W. Williston in the same journal, 
November and December, 1883. The following 
is a medical account given of these cases: A 
farmer's wife, thirty-five years of age, was at- 
tacked on Monday, September 27th, 1875, with a 
headache and a flushed face. She stayed at 
work, expecting a malarial chill, an affection 
prevailing at that time in the neighborhood. 
From this time the pains in the region of the 
frontal cavity, at the base of the nose and below 
the eye, extending to the right ear, increased. 
At times the pain was more severe than at 
others; but it never entirely left. This pain 
was described as preventing hearing and breath- 
ing, and so excruciating that, at intervals, day 
and night, her cries could be heard at a great 
distance from the house. Tuesday evening 
blood-mucus began to run from the right nos- 
tril, which was somewhat swollen, the swelling 
extending on Thursday over the whole right side 
of the face. On this day, the fifth of the com- 
plaint, four large maggots dropped out of the 
right nostril. When I was first called to the: 
patient (Monday, October 4th,), only the right 
lip and nostril were swollen, the acrid discharge 
having somewhat blistered the lip below. After 
each discharge the maggots dropped from the 
nostril, until the twelfth day, one hundred and 
forty or more maggots having escaped. The 
majority of the maggots were three-quarters of 
an inch in length, there being only a few which 
seemed a line or two shorter ; they were of a yel- 
low hue, conical in shape, and having attached 
to one end two horn-like hooks. The patient 
recovered< fully. Monday, September 18th, 
1882, I saw a patient in the same neighborhood 
as the first, suffering fromthe same malady. At 
that time two hundred and eighty maggots had 
been discharged, and at the close of the illness 
over three hundred. There was a swelling on 
each side of the nose, with a small opening to 
each. I lanced these openings and more mag- 
gots came out. In the Indian Territory the so- 
called screw-fly laid its eggs in the nose of man. 
In 1847 I heard of several deaths of men and 
children in Texas, near Dallas. The gad-fly was 
common in the American Bottom, forty years 
ago. It laid its eggs in the noses of cattle, and 
in the ears of horses and deer; but never in 
the human nose. The fly that I send is about 
four times as large as the common fly. 
Head a dark, glistening green; « bronze face, 
very lively in appearance. Is it the same that 
they called in Texas or Indian Territory the 
screw-fly, or is it the gad-fly seeking a new 
field? The patient of 1875 is now alive and well. 
The second case occurred two years ago near 
Collinsville, in this country, and proved fatal. 
The third patient above-named is getting well, 
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The fourth is reported from Georgia. The 
patient died. The first case which { had in my 
charge was the first which ever occurred here. 
The eggs must have been deposited in the nose 
several days before the fifth, the day the maggots 
dropped out. On the eleventh day all were dis- 
charged. I secured live maggots at that time, 
September 18th, 1882. I put soil in an open- 
mouthed vial and dropped the maggots on it; 
they crawled in the ground in about five minutes. 
I covered the opening with white damastis, and 
hoped that the next year the fly would come 
out of the ground, But on October 6th, or 
the twentieth day, the vial had fourteen 
living flies. So, reckoning from six days 
before the pain commenced for the laying 
of the eggs, to the twelfth day, when the 
maggot discharged, making eighteen days, and 
to this adding the twenty days during which the 
grubs were in the ground, we have thirty-eight 
days from the time the fly laid the eggs until a 
new generation of flies is produced from them. 
You may think I have dweit too long on these 
cases; but if you had to stand at the bed and 
had seen the suffering and despair of the pa- 
tients,and found that the worms were eating 
them up, you would not think so, All these 
cases occurred in the month of September, and 
are reported in the Proceedings of the U. 8. 
National Museum. Upon this communication 
Dr. ©. V. Riley says that the insect here re- 
ferred to as attacking the human subject in Il- 
linois, ‘is the Lucilia maullaria of Fabricius, 
the injuries of which to different animals are 
well known in the South and West, where the 
larva is called the ‘screw worm.’ I have re- 
peatedly endeavored to obtain the true parent of 
this worm. Dr. Humbert’s communication is 
most interesting, but the specimens yet more 
so, as the flies he forwards are the first that 
have positively been bred from the larve known 
as screw-wornms, and they confirm the above 
determination of the species. The larve agree 
with others which I have from Texas, taken from 
the root of the ear of a hog which had been bit- 
ten by a dog.” 


Biblical Research, 


A PASSAGE IN THE “TEACHING 
OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES.” 


BY PROF. 8. STANHOPE ORRIS. 








Tue first chapter of the “Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles ” closes with the sentence; ‘‘ Let 
thine alms sweat in thy hands until thou know 
to whom to give.” The language of this sen- 
tence is, of course, not found in the Scriptures, 
nor in the Apocrypha, nor in the Rabbinical 
writings, nor in the writings of the Fathers of 
the Church ; and the limitation which it puts 
on almsgiving is one which some of the Fathers 
of the Church regarded as incompatible with the 
precept to ‘‘ give to every one that asksth.” 

To the query, ‘‘ Some say that we should not 
give alms without examination, but should in- 
quire carefully whether he who asks is really in 
need,” Athanasius is said to have replied: ‘*So 
those who think evil pervert the other Scriptures 
also. For if we are first to examine those who 
ask, why does the Lord say, ‘ Give to every one 
that asketh thee ‘?’’* 

In an application of the text, ‘‘He maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust,” 
Chrysostom says: ‘‘And do thou, when thou 
doest alms, not examine the life, nor demand an 
account of the character. Eleémosyna 
is so called that we may give even to the un- 
worthy. For he who pities, pities not the up- 
right but the sinner.” 

Jerome says, ‘“‘ We must give to every one that 
asketh, and must give without discrimination,” 
adding that: ‘‘He who carefully inquires to 
whom he shall give and does not give to every 
one that asketh, often omits him who deserves 
to receive.” : 

Others teach discrimination in giving. Basil 
the Great says that: ‘‘We should give to him 
that asketh, but should determine the need of 
each of those who ask.”’§ 

Clemens Alexandrinus says that the perfect 
Christian ‘‘ doubtless relieves the afflicted, help- 
ing him with consolations, giving to all that 
need, but not similarly, but justly, according to 
desert ; and besides, to him also who persecutes 
and hates, if he should need it. For, how much 
more are they who, while hating evil, are gen- 
erous toward their enemies, animated with love 
toward those who belong to them! Hence such 
& man will come to know with accuracy to whom 
pre-eminently, and how much, and when, and 
in what way he should give.” || 

Bryennios thinks that the Shepherd of Her- 
mas manifestly teaches the same as the Didaché 
in reference to the manner and spirit of giving. 
But this opinion, as we shall see, is incorrect, 
The Shepherd of Hermas says: *‘ Do good, and 
from the labors which God giveth thee, give in 


* “ Atihanasti Opera,” Ed. Migne, Vol. IV, p. 650. 
t “ Chrysostomi Opera,” Kd, Migne. Vol. III, p. 287. 
t “ Hieronymi Opera,” Ed, Migne, lib. ILI, p. 1156, 
§ “ Basilii Opera,” Bd . Vol, If, p. 711, 
i “Clementes Alex.” Ed. Migne. Strom, VII, cap 12. 








simplicity to all that sre in want, not doubting 
to whom to give or to whom not to give. Give 
to all. For to all God wills that there be given 
of his own gifts. ‘I'hey, then, that receive shall 
give account to God wherefore they received 
and why ; for they that receive in affliction shall 
not be judged, but they that receive in hypocrisy 
shall pay the penalty. He, then, that giveth is 
guiltless ; for, as he received his ministry from 
the Lord to perform it in simplicity, so he per- 
formed it, without discriminating to whom to 
give or not to give. His ministry, then, having 
been performed in simplicity, isin honor with 
God. Accordingly he who ministers thus in 
simplicity shall live to God,”* 

Observe that those who here receive or may 
receive, in hypocrisy, are among the number of 
those who are assumed to be in want. And, 
therefore, * All that are in want,” as the phrase 
is here employed, is equivalent to “all that pro- 
fess to be in want,” whether this profession be 
explicit or implicit. So that the injunction of 
Hermas is to give to all that profess to be in 
want, and to give in simplicity, without doubt- 
ing and without discriminating. 

The doctrine on this subject in the Epistle of 
Barnabas is less explicit, but equally simple: 
‘Thou shalt not hesitate to give ; nor, when giv- 
ing, shalt thon murmur ; give to every ore that 
asketh thee, and thou shalt know who is the 
good Rewarder of the gift.’’+ 

The Apostolic Constitutions teach that “it is 
our duty to do good to all men without making 
nice distinctions between them. For the Lord 
says: ‘Give to every one that asketh thee.’ It 
is evident, however, that we are to give to him 
who is really in want, whether he be friend or 
foe, whether he be a kinsman or a stranger.” 

The Shepherd of Hermas says that those who 
receive in hypocrisy shall give account to God; 
in the “Teaching” the impression naturally made 
is that they shall give account to man ; and they 
shall give account, first, for their motive in re- 
ceiving, and second, for what they receive, and 
shall be held in custody until they have given 
back the last farthing. Hermas says, give to 
every one that professetn to be in want; that is, 
to every one that asketh thee ; and give in sim- 
plicity, without doubting and without discrimi- 
nating. The “Teaching” says, Give to every one 
that asketh thee, provided he be in real need; 
and, therefore, do not give in simplicity, with- 
out hesitating and without discriminating ; but 
let thine alms sweat in thy hands until thou 
know who is indeed in want. 

The “ Teaching,” it will be observed, enjoins a 
carefulness in giving, which some regarded as a 
perversion of the Scriptures; a carefulness in 
giving, which is not enjoined in the Epistle of 
Barnabas, nor in the Shepherd of Hermas, nor 
in the Apostolic Constitutions, And this is re- 
markable, if the Epistle of Barnabas and the 
Shepherd of Hermas are sources of the Didaché. 
And it is no less remarkable, if, like the Apostolic 
Constitutions, they are later than the ‘‘ Teach- 
ing,” and indebted to it. 

Is the sentence, ‘‘ Let thine alms sweat in thy 
hands,” etc., genuine? Or was it inserted at a 
late date, and was the preceding sentence then 
modified, both in thought and style, in order that 
the whole sentence might have the appearance 
of antiquity? The preceding sentence contains 
the words dace: dixyy ivari, ete. The usual 
technical meaning of the phrase Jidévar dixny is 
“to give satisfaction,” ‘‘to pay the penalty,” 
“to suffer punishment.” But it cannot have 
that meaning here; for we cannot say that a 
man shall be punished with reference to his mo- 
tive. The translation, *‘ he shall give account,” 
makes good sense, but is without authority, 
The intransitive verb *‘ to account,” means, ac- 
cording to ‘‘ Webster,” 1, to render an account 
or relation of particulars ; 2, to give a reason; 
3, to answer for in reckoning or judgment. In 
classic Greek, the first is didévacevtivag; the 
second, didévat Aéyov; and in Hellenistic Greek, 
the third is arodidévac Aéyov, But never, in 
classic, Hellenistic, Byzantine, or modern Greek, 
does the phrase didévac dixyy mean “ to give ac- 
count.” Ifit meant this, it would convey the 
additional idea of a satisfactory account, a 
meaning which it cannot have in this passage. 
It must, therefore, mean ‘‘ to submit to trial.” 
But why this elassic phrase in this rare sense, 
and not xpifjoera:, or dixaobjoerat, or arodécer 
Aéyov? And why does the whole sentence, in the 
original, differ so in respect of simplicity and 
clearness from what is said in relation to giving 
in the Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, and the Apostolic Constitutions? In the 
following sentence, G//A@ Kal mepi tobrov d7 
elpyrat, idpwodtu, ete., there is obscurity, 
Some refer the rotrov to the precept, ‘Give to 
every one”; others refer it to the case of the 
man who asked and received when he had no 
need. According to the first view, the xa? 
(which modifies, not the following verb, but the 
phrase rep? robrov) is translated also; according 
to the second view, it is translated even. It is 
further noteworthy that there were two verbal 
mistakes in this sentence in the manuscript 
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If the language, “Let thine alms sweat in thy 
hands until thou know to whom to give,” were 
meant to express, not the doctrine of the apos- 
tles, but that of a teacher who differed from 
them on the subject of giving, it should have no 
place in the ‘‘Teaching,” which professes to be 
the “Teaching of the Apostles” and not that of 
others, 

It is needless to say that the verb idpwodrw 
is radically the same’in ‘four members of the 
Indo-European family of languages, and has 
radically the same meaning in them all—viz., the 
meaning ‘‘to sweat.” And the proposed substi- 
tution by Hilgenfeld of idpvodrw for lSpwadtw does 
not materially affect the meaning of the sentence ; 
for the 44/4, which introduces the senteuce, in- 
troduces a thought adversative to the unquali- 
fied precept ‘to give to every one that asketh.” 
And the meaning, in effect, is: Give to every one 
that asketh ; but even in view of the fact that some 
askand receive who have no need, wait until 
you are sure that he who asks isin need, and 
that you are right in giving. This is correct 
doctrine, as far as it goes; but it is a doctrine in 
advance of that held by the Church on this sub- 
ject at the time when the “Teaching” waa writ- 
ten. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


School and College. 


THE commencement exercises of Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y., took place June 26th. 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred 
upon the fifty members of the graduating class, 
and of Master of Arts, in course, upon twelve 
graduates. The honorary degrees were: Doctor 
of Philosophy, Prof. Francis Brown, New 
York; Doctor of Divinity, the Rev. Amory H. 
Bradford, Montclair, N. J., the Rev. William 8. 
Hubbell, Buffalo, the Rev. David H. Palmer, 
New York; Doctor of Laws, William F. Coggs- 
well, Rochester, Judge Glenni W. Scofield, 
Washington. Senator Joseph R. Hawley was re- 
elected alumni trustee. John J. Knox, New 
York, Charles A, Hawley, Seneca Falls, and the 
Rev, B. Hudson, Clinton, were chosen to fill 
vacancies in the Permanent Board of Trust, 
The faculty of the college, with the exception of 
Professors North and Frink, have united in a 
letter to the trustees saying that the prosperity 
of the college is impossible under the presidency 
of Dr. Darling. Professor North is a trustee, 
and 80 does not appear as a signer. In their 
letter, the faculty say: ‘“* While thcre have been 
certain superficial improvements which catch 
the eye, the serious business of the college has 
suffered. The discipline of the college has fall- 
en into decay. There is a general feeling of 
, dissatisfaction and distrust. We grieve to Bay 
that the President does not command the respect 
or confidence of the body of students, There is 
painfully felt the absence of a strong controlling 
and directing mind, A high idea of culture and 
scholarship ia not held before the students 
There seems to be a lack of acquaintance with 
sound methods of education, and a lack of con- 
viction as to what is essential to the highest 
good of the institution, This unhappy state of 
affairs, which we have deplored and borne with 
for at least two years, has at length forced us to 
the conclusion that the college should not longer 
continue under the present administration, The 
college is running at hap-hazard, and must con- 
tinue to do so so long as the present administra- 
tion is continued.” The matter has been re- 
ferred to a special committee of the trustees, to 
report on October Ist, Dr. Darling says he had 
no intimation of dissatisfaction, and he will not 
resign under fire. 


...-At the Harvard University commence- 
ment, on Wednesday of last week, President 
Eliot presented diplomas to 197 out of 209 mem- 
bers of the class of 1884, These honorary de- 
grees were conferred: LL.D., James Russell 
Lowell, Francis James Childs, of Cambridge, 
Simon Newcomb, of Washington, and Richard 
Claverhouse Jebb, of Glasgow, Scotland; D.D., 
James Henry Thayer, of Cambridge, aud John 
Farwell Moors, of Greenfield; M. A., William 
Greene Binney; A.B., out of course, Charles 
Frederick Heywood, of the class of 1843, and 
William Ashley Blodgett, of the class of 1882, 
The alumni association held their meeting 
in Harvard Hall, and President Eliot made 
an address, in the course of which he said; 
“ Athletic sports, in general, are of great service 
to the students, physically and morally; but 
they easily run into excesses which are danger- 
ons and unmannerly. In trying to repress the 
abuse, while saving the use, the general rule of 
liberty has been temporarily departed from, but 
it is only temporarily. ‘Graduates and under- 
graduates may be assured that the faculty will 
not lose sight of its fundamental moral purpose. 
The recent extension of the elective system to 
the freshman year by a decisive majority in the 
college faculty—by far the most important event 
of the year—supplies new evidence that the 
faculty adheres with firm conviction to the gen- 
eral method of discipline which has for some 





years it will be ‘fair to ask what the fruits are of 
the new methods. I think I begin to see them 
in the pulpit, at the bar, in literature and sci- 
ence, and last, but not least, in public life.” 
The election for overseers resulted in the choice 
of Charles R. Codman, who received the largest 
vote—518, Richard M. Hodges, Robert O. Smith, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and Charlemange Tower. 
Messrs. Lodge and Tower are new members, 
The others are re-elected. 


....Yale’s one hundred and fifty-fourth com- 
mencement was observed on Wednesday, June 
25th, with the usual ceremonies. The procession 
from the college to the Center church was led 
by the sheriff, followed by President - Porter, 
Governor Waller, ex-President Woolsey, Gov- 
ernor Hoadly, of Ohio, William M. Evarts, Pres- 
ident White, of Cornell University, 145 members 
of the graduating class, and 125 alumni. After 
the orations and other exercises of the graduat- 
ing class at the church, the alumni dinner was 
eaten at Alumni Hall, speechcs being made by 
President Porter, Governor Waller, Governor 
Hoadly, William M, Evarts and others, These 
honorary degrees were conferred: LL.D., Gov- 
ernor Hoadly, of Ohio, Judge Nathaniel Ship- 
man, of Hartford, °48, Charles F, Southmayd, of 
New York city, Ellis H. Roberts, °42, of the 
Utica (N. Y.) Herald, ‘60; D.D., Rev. David 
Trumbull, of Valparaiso, Chili, 42, the Rev. 
Kinsley Twining, of ‘'ae InpePENDENT, °53, the 
Rev. William H. Fenn, of Portland, Me., °54; 
Doctor of Music, Dudley Buck, of Hartford; 
M.A., Dr. Edward R. Chapin, of New York city, 
Dr. Richard C. Dean, of New York city, medical 
director of the United States Navy, Prof. 
Charlee B. Richards, of Yale college. These 
prizes were awarded by William M. Evaria, 
Judge Nathaniel L. Shipman, and President 
White, of Cornell, as committee: The Town- 
shend prize of #100 for the best graduating ora~ 
tion was given to A, 8, Osborn; the Sewall 
prize of $50 tor the best graduation examina- 
tion to Edward B. Graves, and the Betts prige 
of #50 for the best examination in junior year, 
to Frank J. Lawlor. Thomas G. Bennett, a 
graduate of the Sheffield Scientific School, was 
elected to the vacant membership of the Yale 
College Corporation. The result was announced 
at the alumni dinner. Mr, Bennett received 
1,404 votes; Mr. Mason Young, of New York, 
the present member, 1,371; scattering, 259. 


....At the commencement of Wesleyan U ni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., last Thursday, the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon 
twenty-eight members of the graduating class. 
Five received the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy—namely: George A. Carnahan, Fred B. 
Tasker, William A, Tatenm, John A, Tuck, and 
Ellis Virginia Burr. The degree of Master of 
Arts in course was then given to the class of ’81, 
fiveof whom were present. The honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts was conferred on George 
M. Roe, the Rev. R. L. Green, and J, T. Shack. 
It is said that the financial resources of Wesleyan 
University have been badly crippled by the fail- 
ure of George I. Seney. Just what the amount 
of loss will be it is impossible to determine at 
present ; but it is certain that the forty Seney 
scholarships, for which Mr. Seney pledged $100,- 
000, are lost, and that the endowment fund bas 
been seriously impaired. A committee of the 
board of trustees was appointed to examine the 
matter, and ascertain the exact value of the se- 
curities held by the college, The financial prob- 
lem was the subject of long and anxious consul- 
tation on the part of a joint committee of the 
trustees and faculty. It was decided that the 
utmost economy and retrenchment in expendi- 
tures were necessary in all directions, It was 
thought that, outside of the salaries of the fac- 
ulty, a reduction of $5,000 is essontial, A reso- 
lation of sympathy with Mr. Seney in his mis- 
fortunes was adopted, and one of his sons, Rob- 
ert Seney, was elected a trustee. Other trustees 
elected were Bishop Cyrus D, Foss, O, C, North, 
the Rev. William Rice, Charles Scott, the 
Rev. 8. F. Upham, Andrew Longacre, and 
the Rev. J. M. Buckley. Oliver Hoyt was 
re-elected president of the board, the Rev. E. 
W. Burr, secretary, and William Hoyt, treasurer. 


..-.The commencement of Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa,, oceurredion June 26th. The trus- 
tees authorized the faculty to afford the facili- 
ties and instruction of the college to women on 
the same terms as to men. The Siate College of 
Pennsylvania, we believe, is the only other 
one in the state affording similar privileges. 
Ground was broken in the campus for the 
new Bosler Memoria! Library Hall. The fol- 
lowing honorary degrees were conferred: Mas- 
ter of Arts, Prof. John J, Teigert, of Van- 
derbilt University, Prof. James M. Green, of 
Long Branch; Doctor of Philosophy, Prof. 
Edwin Post, of De Pauw University ; Doctor of 
Divinity, Rev. Robert Newton Baer, of Balti- 
more, Rev. George W. Miller, A. M., of Phila- 
delphia ; Doctor of Laws, Prof. 8. J. Jones, M. 
D., of the Chicago Medical College; His Ex- 


cellency, Hon. Robert Emory Pattison, governor 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Job H. Jackson, of Wil- 
mington, was made a trustee. 





...-At the commencement of Mt, St, Mary's 
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College, Emmittsburgh, Md., the degree of B, A. 
was conferred upon nine members of the grad- 
uating class, The degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred on the Rev. Edward A. Terry, of Albany. 
The degree of Mastef of Arts was conferred on 
William H. Coleman, A. B., Philadelphia; Mat- 
thew F. Dunn, A. B., Savannah ; John E. Kelly, 
A. B., Bridgeport, Conn.; Francis E. King, A. 
B., Georgetown, Md. ; George M. Nichols, A. B., 
Brooklyn; Jacob Rhorback, A. B., Frederick, 
Md. ; John F. Sullivan, A. B., Buston; Henry F, 
Spaulding, A. B., Oakville, Md. 


... At the commencement exercises of Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H., which occurred 
June 26th, the degree of B.A, was conferred upon 
fifty-four. Other degrees were conferred, as fol- 
lows: LL.D., Hon, Daniel A. Rollins, New York 
City ; Prof. Phineas 8, Connor, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Doctor of Divinity —Josiah H, Stearns, Epping, 
N. H.; Francis Brown, New York City, Doctor 
of Philosophy--Sylvester Waterhouse, St. Louis, 
Mo, ; Richard 8, ©. Stanley, of Bates’ College ; 
Charles E. Putney, St. Johnsbury, Vt. Honor- 
ary Masters of Arts—Charles Dudley Warner, 
Hartford, Conn. ; J. T. Trowbridge, Arlington, 
Masa. ; James Whitehouse, M.D., Boston ; Leon- 
ard A. Morrison, Windham, N. H.; the Rev. 
Charles E.Andrews, Biddeford, Me, ; Prof. Her- 
bert B, Dow, Andover, N. H.; the Hon. Joseph 
(, Moore, Laconia, N. H.; the How, Edgar T. 
Sherman, Lawrence, Mass,; the Hon, Joseph 
W. Clark, Boston ; Ebenezer T. Ormsabee, Bran- 
don, Vt. Honorary Civil Engineer—Benjamin 
8. Church, New York City. Honorary Bachelor 
of Science— Roswell M. Shurtleff, New York City. 
Master of Arts in course was conferred upon 
fourteen. 


....The sixteenth annual session of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association will be held at 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., begin- 
ning at 3 pv. m., Tuesday, July 8th, 188, 
in Dartmouth Hall. The address of the Presi- 
dent, Professor D’Ooge, of the University of 
Michigan, will be delivered in the Hall of the 
Chandler Scientific School, on Tuesday evening, 
beginning at 8 vp. mw. On behalf of the Local 
Committee of Arrangements, it is requested that 
members intending to be present should make 
known their intention as early as possible to 
Prof. R. B, Richardson, Hanover, N. H. 


...Commencement at Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn,, occurred on Thursday, June 26th, 
The trustees elected Professor Johnson to the 
chair of English Literature, He had for many 
years before coming to Trinity been the instruc- 
tor at the Naval Academy at Annapolis. It was 
decided to erect a house upon the college grounds 
for the president, ata cost not to exceed $17,500, 
and funds were appropriated for that purpose, 


....The commencement-day exercises of the 
University of Vermont, were held on Wednes- 
day, June 25th, Degrees were conferred upon 
twelve graduates, a smaller class than usual. 
Among the honorary degress conferred were: 
LL.D., William Robertson, of Montreal, and John 
I, Gilbert, of Malone, N. Y.; D.D., the Rev. A. 
P, Bissell, of Knoxville, Tenn., and the Rev. E. 
f.. Bass, of Rochester, N. Y. 


. .-At the commencement of the College of 
the City of New York, last week, twenty-nine 
members of the graduating class received the 
degree of B, A., and fifteen the degree of B, 8. 
Alexander J. McAdie, A. B., 1881, and William 
M. K. Olcott, LL.B., 1881, received the degree 
of Master of Arta. The degree of Master of 
Heience was conferred upon John Baumeister, 
B, 8., 1881, 


....The forty-eighth annual commencement 
ot Alfred University, Alfred Center, N. Y., oc- 


curred June 25th. Degrees were conferred upon 
fifteen, as follows: AB. on 1; B.D., on 1; Ph, 
B., on 9; A.M., on 4. Three in Art and six in 
Business received diplomas, but not degrees, 


....At the commencement exercises of Man- 
hattan College, of this city, last Thursday, 
seven received the degree of M.A., and twenty- 
four that of B, A. 


... At Lafayette College, on Wednesday, June 
26th, the degree of D.D. was conferred upon the 
Rev. George F. Pentecost, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


...-Fifty-five young ladies were uated 
from the Normal College, of this city, last week, 


Washington Aotes, 


Senator Farr, of Nevada, recently went to 
New York to see his children previous to their 
departure for Europe with his divorced wife, 
He did not see her, but he went to the steamer 
and offered the captain $750 te give her his state- 
room for the trip. The captain could not do 
this, because he had already promised it to Mod- 
jeska. Mr. Fair refers to his wife as a “mis- 
guided woman,” and sends to his children loads of 
presents at short intervals. Five large boxes of 
goodies reached the steamer for them, just as it 
was leaving the wharf. 


.. «+The President listened long and patiently 
to the arguments of his cabinet officers in the 
Fitz-John Porter case. Secretary Lincoln and 
Secretary Chandler united in urging him to veto 
the bill placing General Porter on the retired 
list of the Army. Mr. Lincoln feels that to re- 











store Porter would be to cast a stigma upon the 
action of his father in approving the court- 
martial which dismissed Porter from the Army. 
Secretary Chardiler holds that Porter was un- 
faithful to his country and is entitled to no 
clemency. 


.-- Provision is made in one of the appro- 
priation bills at this session for the appointment 
of a woman clerk to sign land patents at the 
White House. Hitherto only men have held 
clerical positions at the Executive Mansion. The 
innovation is not one that is likely to be ap- 
proved by the family of a President—unless the 
President should happen to be a nepotist and 
appoint some member of his own household. The 
place is a sinecure. 


.+-+The Star Route investigation goes on at 
the Capitol, and the public is treated two or 
three times a week to a fresh batch of scandal 
concerning the way the prosecutions were car- 
ried op, Of the counsel for the Government, 
there is only one, Mr. Merrick, who is not ac- 
cused of having intended or endeavored to favor 
the defendants and sacrifice the interests of the 
Government, 


.... Senator Sherman, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Library, has taken an active interest 
in the purchase of Mra. Adele Fasaett’s picture 
of the electoral commiamon. An item has been 
inserted in an appropriation bill to pay $15,000 
for it. Some years ago it was offered to the 
Government for $10,000. It is probably worth 
the latter sum as a historical work. 


..--An accident, caused by a runaway, endan- 
gered the life of several persons in front of the 
Ebbitt House, on Tuesday evening last. Gen. W. 
B. Hazen, the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, 
and Colonel Ramsey, the Judge-Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Navy, were among the injured; but 
they were not badly hurt. 


....-Mr, Cardoza, formerly the Secretary of 
State of South Carolina, has been offered the 
position of principal of the colored High School 
here, He now holds a place in one of the De- 
partments. He is well qualified for the place 
and his character is excellent. 


.../General Sheridan’s Chicago friends treat 
him very handsomely, They sent him a special 
car the other day, in order to induce him 
to come and see them; and he left on Wednes- 
day, taking a large party of friends with him. 


...-The Court of Commissioners of Alabama 


claims is one of the most dilatory of tribunals. 


It has taken a year longer than was necessary to 
do its work in. 








Sm Micwari Costa's alterations and vul- 
garisms introduced into classical scores invari- 
ably originated in the conductor's honest desire 
to improve and set in brighter light the music of 
Hiindel and Mozart and Beethoven. He often 
displayed mysterious ignorance. On one occa- 
sion he sneered at Mendelssohn as a plagiarist, 
because of the noble chorales in ‘Saint Paul.” 
“None ot those psalm-tunes are his,” he said, 
‘but when I brought « psalm-tune into my “Eli” 
I composed it myself.” He positively refused to 
let his band play Beethoven's “Coriolan” Over- 
ture. **No,” he said harshly, “I will not. It 
ends pianissimo, and you can never get any ap- 
plause for it!” 


+ «eM. Meissonier has placed a customer of his 
atelier, M. Van Praet, in a harrassing dilemma, 
The famous novelist, Balzac, came and sat for 
his portrait to Meissonier, and the picture was 
fairly completed before his death. Unluckily, 
M. Meissonier was not called upon to finish it, 
and, after seeing it stand in his studio for several 
years, he finally appropriated the canvas for his 
fine ‘Chooser of the Sword,” now possessed by 
M. Van Pract. Thus one superb piece of work 
covers a truly invaluable portrait. The under 
pieture can be recovered, or rather uncovered, 
but only at the expense of that overlying its 
surface. M. Van Praet is much perplexed. 


....An interesting discovery has been reported 
in The Atheneum (London), made recently by the 
Dean of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, con- 
cerning the Rev. John Harvard, the founder of 
the great university which preserves his name 
from generation to generation. The Dean finds 
his name twice entered in the college books; 
once to the effect that he entered the college in 
1627, and took his M.A. degree in 1636, and 
again that he entered in 1628, and became M.A, 
in 1636. The entries farther show that he re- 
sided in the county of Middlesex, whereas it 
had been supposed that his family were South- 
wark people. 


....- Mr. H. O, Houghton, the junior member 
of the eminent publishing firm, has resolved to 
give the entire working force of the Riverside 
Press a half holiday on each Saturday between 
now and September, on full pay. The spirit of 
consideration for the employed is very generally 
extending throughout the business firms of this 
city. Very many of the large and small whole- 
sale and retail establishments have fallen into 
line, and set their clerks and operatives free on 





Saturday noon in time for them to take a train 
for the beaches or the nearer parks. 


....A correspondent of the Hartford Courant 
flatters Miss Sara O. Jewett, the writer of so 
many admirable New England sketches and the 
new novel, “A Country Doctor,” by declaring 
her the handsomest woman author in Boston, 
with the possible exception of Miss Howard, who 
gave us “One Summer.” Not to permit the 
other gex to lack a representative of physical at- 
tractiveness, a correspondent of a Western paper 
set up Mr. T. B. Aldrich as the handsomest man 
of letters our country exhibits. 


... General George B. McClellan is to be one 
of the guests at the coming Fourth of July cele- 
bration in ‘Woodstock, Conn, His ancestors for 
generations lived there, and lie buried in the 
village churchyard. The three largest and most 
beautiful elm trees in the town were planted by 
his great-grandmother, the wife of General 
Samuel McClellan (of Revolutionary fame) when 
she heard the news of the Battle of Lexington. 


....The famous Order of the Black Eagle, the 
same decoration quite recently given to the heir 
apparent of the Russian sovereignty, has been 
bestowed upon five women since its foundation 
in 1701. Its receptors were the two empresses, 
Elizabeth and Catherine ; Mary Augusta, Duch- 
ess of Wiirtemberg; the Queen-Dowager of 
Prussia, Elizabeth, and the present Queen Au- 
gusta. 


....Mr, Andrew Carnegie, “ the international 
millionaire ” as some one called him awhile ago, 
is making a coaching-tour to Devonshire, having 
as his guests, for whose especial company and 
pleasure he derigned the excursion, Mr. and 
Mrs. Matthew Arnold, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Black, Mr: John Morley, Mr. and Miss Glad- 
stone, and three or four other personal friends. 





L ebbles, 
...-A country exchange—eggs for calico. 


..-.‘*Out on the fly!” is now the cry of the 
infuriated bald-headed citizen. 


...-An Irish lover remarked: “It’s a very 
great pleasure to be alone, especially when your 
sweetheart is wid ye.” 


... The Republicans bolted; but the Demo- 
crates of New York gave them no Flower. They 
said Flower was not kneaded. 


....‘* Spicer” says: ‘*The real ‘ independent 
party’ is the chap who has not had to trouble 
himself about Summer board.” 


....The following notice is posted in the po- 
lice station of Council Bluffs, Iowa: ‘* No loaf- 
ers allowed here, except police.” 


.... Young Physician: No; it is not in good 
taste for a young physician, when writing to a pa- 
tient, to sign himself, *‘ Yours till death.” 


....“* La, me!” exclaimed an old lady who had 
been reading the hotel arrivals in a daily paper ; 
‘*How many people there be who come from 
‘ Do,’ iad 


...“* How did you like the Doctor’s sermon?” 
said one tv his companion, as they were walking 
home from church. “ First-rate. I always 
liked that sermon.” : 


....Edith asks: ‘ Will you please send me a 
receipt for a nice home-made pie?” Yes, Edith ; 
we will send the receipt in the very first mail 
after we receive the pie. 


....-Solemn question with city people about to 
go to the country: ‘‘ What shall we do with the 
bird or cat?” One good way is to let the cat 
have the bird, and then kill the cat, 


...-An English clergyman, waxing sarcastic 
in the pulpit over the enormities of the age, ex- 
claimed: ‘And these things, my brethren, are 
done inthe so-called nineteenth century.” 


....A man who was very sick insisted that he 
was going to die. After his recovery, they 
asked him if he really thought he was about to 
die. ‘I knew I Was,” he replied, with warmth. 


...-A boy was milking a cow in Dodgeville, 
N. Y., recently, when lightning struck the cow. 
The boy, unaware of the cause of the blow, was 
heard to exclaim: “Ah, ha! Your tail hit your- 
self that time instead of me !” 


-..-Some time ago, aa old woman who had 
received a check, went, with great glee, to a 
bank to draw the money. “This check is 
crossed ; we can’t pay it over the counter, my 
good woman.” “All right, sir; I’llcome round, 
then,” was the reply. 


-... Old Lady (to druggist): “I want a box of 
canine pills.” Druggist: ‘‘ What’s the matter 
with the dog?” Old Lady (indignantly): ‘I 
want you to know, sir, that my husband is a 
gentleman!” Druggist pute up some quinine 
pills in profound silence. 


... “Look here, Miss Toantwo!” said Crim- 
sonbeak to the village school teacher: ‘‘ My boy 
says you kissed him the other day for saying his 
lesson. Is that so?” ‘* Yes sir,” timidly replied 
the spinster. ‘‘ Well,” continued Crimsonbeak, 





“don’t let that occur again. If there is any 
punishment to be done, I'll attend to him!” 

.--.“*Jobn,” said the proprietor of the ice 
cream saloon to his dusky menial, ‘* has the corn 
starch come yet?” ‘Yes, sah.” **And the cit- 
ric acid?” ‘Yes, sah.” ‘And the three gal- 
lons of skim milk?” ‘ Yes, sah.” ‘Then you 
had better make four gallons of lemon cream . 
I think we are going to have a warm evening.” 





Ministerial Register. 


BREAKWELL, 8., Clayton, IL, resigus. 

BURNETT, Josuru, Pine Plains, N. Y., accepts 
call to Tariff ville, Conn. 

DONNELLY, Joun, called to Owasso, Mich. 

EDWARDS, J. R., Warsaw, Ind., resigns. 

ELLISON, D. J., called to Tarrytown, N. Y. 

HUNTINGTON, Jay, Howell, Mich., resigns. 

LEAKEY, J. E., Montpelier, Ind., resigns. 

LEWIS, J. M., Frankfort, Ky., resigns. 

MINER, G. H., New Britain, accepts call to 
Mystic River, Conn. 

PATTERSON, F. L., Hudson, Mich., resigns. 

PIERCE, A. G., Climax, Mich., resigns. 

ROCKWELL, B. O., ord. in Kendallville, Ind. 


RUSSELL, Witi1am G., accepts call to Eaton- 
town, N. J. 


— JONATHAN, accepts call to Jackson, W. 
a. 


TILDEN, H. W., Angusta, Me., called to Hyde 
Park, Mass, 


WILLIAMS, Cuartes W., accepts call to Quincy 
Point, Mass. 


WOOFTER, Grorce A., Auburn, called to 
Kanawha, W. Va. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
ASHBY, J. H., Rich Hill, Ireland, accepts call 
to Wacousta and Delta, Mich. 


BROOKS, Witu1aM M., Fontanelle, accepts call 
J to Eldon, Ia, 


DALGLIESH, G. C., Isle of Wight, called to 
Roscommon, Mich. 


DE REIMER, Wi111am E,, Denmark, called to 
New Hampton, la, 


EUCLAND, Samvuk., ord. in Wayne, O. 
JONES, W. C., ord. in Freedom, Me, 
JONES, Reese, ord. in Wanamie, Penn. 
LINDSAY, Roserr 8., ord. in Ironton, O. 


LLOYD, Gerorcr, E. London, Eng., called to 
South Boston, Mich. 


MITCHELL, J. C., Yale Seminary, called to 
Wenham, Mass., for one year. 


PALMER, A. B., Reno, Neb., resigns. 


PARK, Wiiu1am E., Gloversville, N. Y., called 
to First Presbyterian cb., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEABODY, A. B., Stratham, N. H. resigns. 


ROGERS, Oscar W., invited to become settled 
pastor at Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 


STERLING, Georae, Milton, N. H., accepts call 
to Glover, Vt. 


STRONG, Jos1au, Secretary of Obio H. M. Soci- 
ety, called to Vine St. ch., Cincinnati, O. 


WETHERBY, Canes, Clinton, Mass., resigne. 
LUTHERAN, 

GARDNER, G. C., accepts call to Doylestown, 
Penn. 

GROSSMAN, W. C., accepts call to St. Paris, O. 

HAUPT, A. J. D., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts 
call to St. Paul, Minn. 

HERSHISER, J. F., Springfield, O., accepts call 
to Salem, Penn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


CABLE, Jonatuan, died recently, in Danville, 
Ta. 


CLARKE, Harrison, Vienna, Va., accepts call 
to Mount Airy, N. J 


DENISON, HeRsent, inst. in Richland Center, 
Wis. 

HERRON, Rosert, D.D., died recently at Scio, 
O 


HUTCHINSON, D. W., inst. in Everett, Penn. 


MACBETH, Wi.u1am C., Middletown, called to 
Green Lawn, N 


MANLEY, Exizur N., called to East Palmyra, 
RB. ¥. 


MILLS, Joun N., inst. in Idaho Springs, Col. 

ROGERS, E. E., inst. in Allen Street ch., New 
York City. 

RUSSELL, Danze, inst. at Anamosa, Ia. 

SCHENCK, J. V. W., inst. in Portage, Wis. 

SCOFIELD, L. M., Grand Rapids, Mich., re- 
signs, 

WAKEFIELD, C. B., inst. in Sheakleyville, Penn, 

VANCE, 8. E., inst. in Lodi., Wis. 

WHITE, Jonnston D,, Iowa City, Ia., died re- 
cently. 


WOTRING, F. R., Winona, Ill, accepts call to 
Plum Creek, Neb. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


COOLIDGE, Suerman, ord. deacon in Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

HAMILTON, Wii11am B., ord. deacon in Fari- 
bault, Minn, 

HARRIS, Witu1am &., ord. priest in Raleigh, 


.C. 
HEALD, J. E., accepts call to Tariffville, Conn. 
HENDERSON, H. 38., ord. deacon in Raleigh, 


N. C. 

HIXON, Cuarzes E., ord. deacon in Faribault, 
Minn. 

7 Henny M., ord. priest in Raleigh, 


MASON, Cuartes J., ord. priest in Philadel- 
hia, Penn. 

OLMSTED, Cuanzes 8., Madrid, accepts call to 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 

PEABODY, P. Burrox, ord. deacon in Fari- 
bault, ; 

POST, + -—/— H., ord. priest in Philadel- 


enn. 
J. E. C., D.D., becomes temporary rec- 
tor of St. James ch., Wilmington, N.C. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equtvalent to their pub- 
tishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


AFRICAN PHILOLOGY.* 


In linguistics, as in other branches of in- 
vestigation, Africa has long been the op- 
probium and almost the despair of science. 
Yet there have not been wanting earnest 
laborers who, in various directions and 
from different motives, have been striving 
to penetrate this jungle, and open it to 
light. Explorers, missionaries and philolo- 
gists have all wrought in this field, working 
gradually from the outside toward the cen- 
ter. And now we have a writer who, unit- 
ing the experience of the traveler with the 
zeal of the missionary and the science of the 
linguist, has undertaken to combine the re- 
sults of all these labors in a compendious 
work, illustrated by that most valuable of 
all aids, an ethnological map. 

Mr. Cust has a well-earned reputation 
among scholars for his philological writings, 
and especially for his excellent work on 
the ‘‘Modern Languages of the East In- 
dies.” In that volume, which appeared in 
1878, he has given usa succinct but clear 
and satisfactory account of the position, 
character and affinities of the multitude of 
languages which are spoken in Hindustan, 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and the wide- 
spread oceanic home of the Malayan family, 
extending from Madagascar to the Philip. 
pine Islands. The total number of lan- 
guages in this East Indian field he found to 
be 248, with 296 dialects. Yet he was able 
to reduce this host of varying idioms to 
only eight families. In other words, the 
evidence of affinity in words and grammar 
showed that these 589 languages and dia- 
lects had sprung from that small number of 
distinct stocks. There was atime when 
only eight languages were spoken in all 





Hither and Further India and the Malayan 


Islands. 

The author’s success in this work induced 
him to enter upon a still larger and more 
difficult field of research. He determined 
to undertake a similar inquiry with regard 
to the languages of Africa. In this task, 
though he had not the local knowledge 
which he possessed of the East Indies, he 
had yet some peculiar advantages. Retir- 
ing, after a long and distinguished career 
in the Indian Civil Service, he had fixed 
his residence in London, where his learn- 
ing, his religious zeal, anc his knowledge 
of affairs quickly brought him into various 
positions of trust, in which his talents and 
experience had free scope for exercise. 
He became ‘Honorary Secretary of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Member of the 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society, 
of the Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society, of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and of the Translation Committee 
of the Svciety for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge.” In the course of his duties 
in all these positions, ‘‘the subject of Africa, 
its tribes and languages, was always coming 
up.” It can readily be understood that, to 
a student, holding these offices, many spe- 
cial facilities for inquiry would be offered. 
Of these facilities Mr. Cust availed himself 
to the utmost; and he seems to have suc- 
ceeded in inspiring his numerous corres- 
pondents with an ardor equal to his own. 
Rare books and manuscript grammars 
and vocabularies of hitherto unknown 
janguages reached him from many direc- 
tions, and often from wholly unexpected 
sources. He, himself, thought little of a 
trip to Tunis or to Vienna, to gain from 
some returning explorer an addition to his 
stock of knowledge. The store of informa- 
tion thus accumulated respecting the lan- 
guages of Africa far surpassed all that had 
been previously collected. A careful sift- 
ing of the mass was required to insure 
correctness; and this work has been thor- 
oughly and conscientiously performed. As 
a result Mr. Cust has been able to give us, 
in two agreeably written volumes, and an 
elaborate language map, the names and 
local positions of no less than 488 African 
languages and 158 dialects, with brief, but 
*A SKETCH OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA; 
ACCOMPANIED BY A LaNGuAGE-Map. By RopertT 
NeepHam Ovst, Barristerat-law, and late of Her 


Majesty's Indian Civil Service. (Tribner’s Oriental 
Series.) London; Triibner & Co., 1883, 








not insufficient, notice of the tribes that 
speak them and of the sources from which 
his knowledge of them has been obtained. 
Indeed, the scrupulous care with which his 
authorities are indicated, both in the body 
of the work and in the appendix devoted to 
this subject, cannot be too highly com- 
mended. 

The only serious defect of the work— 
and ove in this case wholly unexpected— 
is the lack of a truly scientific classifi- 
cation. There is no science in which 
this classification is more impertant or 
more easy than in Comparative Philol- 
ogy. When we are informed that a laa- 
guage belongs to the Indo-European, the 
Semitic, the Dravidian, the Malayan, the 
Huron-Iroquois, or the Algonkin stock, we 
know without further explanation what 
general characteristics will distinguish it. 
We can also form an idea of the geograph- 
ical domain to which it pertains. We can 
judge sumething both of its nature and of 
its history. These advantages, which were 
offered in Mr. Cust’s former volume, are 
absent from his recent and more elaborate 
work; and yet it was in this province of re- 
search that they were chiefly needed. From 
a scholar so indefatigable and so well quali- 
tied for the task as Mr. Cust, we had a 
right to expect this important boon to Afri- 
can philology. 

But our disappointment must not make 
us unjust to the really great merits of 
the work. It is by far the most com- 
plete ethnological survey of the great 
African field which has yet been made. All 
the tribes and languages of the continent, 
about which we have any sure in.ormation, 
are carefully enumerated in the text, and 
assigned to their proper localities on the 
extensive language-map which iliustrates 
the work. No missionary or traveer in 
Africa should consider his outfit complete 
without Mr. Cust’s attractive volumes. Dry 
as the subject may appear, the author has 
been able, by many pleasing descriptive 
and narrative touches, to make it interesting. 
The style,if somewhat familiar aud ovcasion- 
ally careless, is always clear and agreeable. 
The generous and philanthropic seutiments 
which animate the writer leave a most fa- 
vorable impression, and make the reader, 
however much he may regret the scientific 
shortcomings of the work, disposed tc be 
gratefulfor the pleasure and instruction 
which he has derived from its perusal. 

A few words should be gaid of the char- 
acteristics of the African languages, more 
especially as they may be deemed indica- 
tive of the intellectual capacity of the peo- 
ple who speak them. The idioms of the 
gr2at South African family have been 
studied by many competent scholars, Eng- 
lish, American, German and French. Of 
one of the best known of these tongues, 
the Pongwe, spoken on the west coast, near 
the Gaboon River, which is considered to 
be a fair representative of the family, the 
author observes that ‘‘ the French and Eng- 
lish, grammarians both enlarge upon the 
beauty and capability of this language. It is 
rich, abounding in expressions which ex- 
hibit such delicate shades of thought that 
it is difficult to translate accurately some 
words and sentiments,” One wriier be- 
lieves that ‘‘ the students of the next gen- 
eration will revel in the beauties of a lan- 
guage as elaborate in structure aud as 
musical in tone as any of the old unspoken 
languages that delight the scholar.” Its 
vocabnlary, we are told, “ can be expanded 
to an almost unlimited extent. It is: not 
only expansible, but it has a wonderful ca- 
pacity for conveying new ideas. The mis- 
sionaries were surprised to find with how 
much ease they could use it to convey re- 
ligious ideas; there was no need Lo borrow 
foreign words. The New Testament and 
part of the Old have been transiated into 
it. 

Of the Haussa, which is the chief lan- 
guage of the Sidan, an equally favorable 
account is given. ‘It is,” we are assured, 
‘‘a magnificent and sonorous language, 
rich in words, and its grammatical -struc- 
ture is easy and beautiful. It shows a rare 
symmetry of sound, and, consequently, 
a great harmony in the form of words, 
which few languages could equal or sur- 
pass.” Some others among the idioms of 
the Negro group are of harsher sound and 
simpler construction. There are several 
hich equal, and perhaps surpass, the Eng- 





lish in these respects. Those who hav¢ 
taught themselves to believe that ofr 
‘* grammariess language” is the highest de- 
velopment of human speech will be pleased 
to learn that, among the speakers of the 
less inflected and less harmonious of the 
African tongues, some of the most intel- 
lectual specimens of the Negro race have 
appeared. An attractive feature of Mr. 
Cust’s work is an array of photographic 
portraits of distinguished African explorers 
and philologists of different nationalities. 
Lepsius, Barth and Frederick Muller, La- 
tham, Moffat and Livingstone, Hanoteau, 
Faidherbe and Duveyrier, Stanley, Grout, 
and many other equally well-known names 
figure in this interesting gallery. Three 
African physiognomies, of the “ full- 
blooded Negro” stamp, also look out upon 
us among the rest, those of Bishop Samuel 
Crowther (who was captured as a slave in 
Yariba-land), of Archdeacon D, Crowther, 
of the Lower Niger, and Archdeacon Jobn- 
son, of the Upper Niger. Itis but just to 
say that, in the whole line of scholarly and 
intellectual faces, there are none which 
present to the physiognomist finer expres- 
sions nor more “‘ towering fronts” than those 
of these three natives of Negro land. Mr. 
Cust assures us that the notes on linguistic 
subjects, which he received from them, 
and which, it seemed, were many and im- 
portant, were remarkable for their precision 
and intelligence, evincing, in his opinion, a 
capacity quite equal to that of Europeans. 
Yet these are genuine ‘Guinea Negroes,” 
belonging to ‘‘ the first and second genera- 
tion of liberated slaves.” 

Mr. Cust reminds us that, while many 
great men of ancient times have had_ their 
day of greatness and exhausted the power 
that was in them, the Negro race is still in 
the full flush of youthful vitality. The re- 
gion which it inhabits is distinguished 
above all others for its exuberant produc- 
tiveness and its natural endowments. 
Mighty rivers, great takes, fertile plains, 
vast plateaus, lifted into a healthful cli- 
mate, abundant mineral wealth, animal 
and vegetable life in endless profusion and 
variety, astonish and delight the explorer. 
As he leaves the seashore, depopulated by 
the slave-trade, and advances toward the 
interior, he finds an ever-thickening popu- 
lation, the estimate of whose numbers is 
constantly increasing. In some places, 
along the banks of the Upper Congo, a con- 
tinuous village of well-built houses extends 
for miles. Among these tribes the smelt- 
ing of iron has been practiced from time 
immemorial. At least two hundred mil- 
lions of people, whom all modern travelers 
unite in describing as quickwitted, kindly, 
and impressionable, dwell on this continent 
south of the Sahara, And now we have 
evidence that educated members of this 
race are found to be ‘‘ equal in intellect to 
Europeans,” and that the languages which 
they speak are, in grasp, in harmony and 
flexibility, not inferior to the most ad- 
mired of the great classical idioms of an- 
tiquity; idioms which, it is well for us to 
remember, were originally spoken by bar- 
barians. In view of these facts, we need 
not be surprised if some bold speculators 
have strained their prescience so far as 
to imugine a time when the great Indo- 
European race shall, in its turn, have 
‘‘exhausted its power,” and when the 
seats of a culminating and splendid civi- 
lization will be found beside the great 
lakes and streams of Central Africa. 
Such imaginings, of course, call neither 
for rejection nor for acceptance. All that 
can be said is that those who choose to 
indulge in them must be prepared to en- 
counter the same sardonic and pitying 
smile with which the sages of ancient As- 
syria and Egypt, rich with the lore of many 
centuries of literary and artistic life, would 
have received the suggestion that the de- 
scendants of the unlettered barbarians of 
half-frozen and pathless Europe were des- 
tined to become the intellectual leaders of 
the human race. 





a 
THE MONTH'S MAGAZINES. 
An outdoor atmosphere pervades the July 
Harper's, quite in’ keeping with the reader’s 
mood during such weather as has lately fallen to 
our lot, The pictures scattered #0 lavishly 
through ‘ts pages have Nature, wild or re- 
claimed, for (heir common inspiration, and, as 
the leaves are glissaded, we catch glimpses of the 
flat upper region of the Nile, the winding 


reaches of the St. Lawrence, New York's breezy 

Upper and Lower Bay, or the romantic farm- 

slopes of the Cornwall-on-the-Hudson region, 

Dr. Moritz Busch’s acquaintance with Prince 

Bismarck’s personal characteristics and domes- 

tic life has enabled him to give the reader a most 

interesting paper upon the Prime Minister of 

Prussia and Chancellor of the Empire. The 

most unique and entertaining of the coutributed 

articles is Mrs. Alice Comyns Carr’s “ Profes- 
sional Beauties of the Last Century.” :ts illus 
trations are of exceptional attractiveness. In 
each instance they are after the original por- 
traits from the pencil of Sir Joshua Reynolds or 
the scarcely less courted Reade. Mre. Carr gives 
a considerable part of her space to the recita- 
tion of the history of the bewitching ‘Gunning 
Sisters,” Maria and Elizabeth, who turned the 
heads of London's gentility and London’s snobs 
a few years before a novel called “ Evelina ” was 
published, or the judges had quitted hanging 
men for stealing a few shillings, There is, truly, 
nothing new under the sun; for we read how 
fashionable and unfashionable folks packed the 
streets and shops to stare at the lovely sisters, 
and eagerly bought sorry prints of them, or of 
LadyHamilton or Mrs. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Autres temps, autre moeurs seems no wise saying 
after all, A lovely face and the enthusiasm of « 
capital over loveliness so serene and Raphael- 
esque as Maria Walpole’s, in Reynolds's portrait 
of her, seems more intelligible than the furor 
excited by the originals of several photographs 
which just now sell at a premium. In the same 
number are most delightful articles on persons 
or places, from the pens of Annie Howells Fre- 
chette, Joseph Hatton, Alexander Wainwright, 
and Sarita M. Brady, Fiction is represented by 
Mr, Stockton, Miss Wilkins, Mr. Black, and 
Mr, Roe, whose delightful serial seems to give 
pleasure everywhere. 

On the cover of the Atlantic the name of Mr. 
Wm. Henry Bishop is the first encountered ; and 
the touches of inimitable humor, as well as the 
originality and strength of the characterization 
in his Californian sketch, ‘Choy Susan,” amply 
reward one’s perusal of it. The Mormon element 
in it is unhackneyed. Mrs, E. D, R. Bianciardi 
writes of the spots in Italian territory trod by the 
feet of Galileo. Mr. Bradford Torrey has a fas- 
cinating little series of glimpses into bird-life and 
bird-housekeeping in the White Hills; and we 
have also a very instructive and complete exam- 
ination into the “Underworld in Homer, Virgil 
and Dante” by William C. Lawton, who collates 
and compares pertinent and striking passagcs 
in those poets. The description of Burgos Ca- 
thedral in the first of two new travel-articles, 
signed modestly ‘A Cook's Tourist in Spain,” is 
admirably picturesque and exact, A brief review 
of Mme, Sand’s edition of ‘“Obermann,” last re- 
published in Paris in 1874, is incorporated into 
Harriet Walters Preston's contribution, “The 
Gospel of Defeat,” though little is said of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s introduction to his works and 
those of the clique of melancholy réveurs who 
grouped themselves about Obermann, and, as 
has been said, “steeped themselves in him.” Mr. 
Durward’s Egyptian story, “Beaten by a Giaour,” 
is spirited and droll, the slight touch of pathcs 
at the end enhancing its effect. 

The Manhattan shows unusual care and success 
with its many wood-engravings, the truly unfor- 
tunate *‘Water Reeds” excepted. The literary 
contents of this successful periodical seem un- 
usually varied and entertaining, from Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb’s opening article on the past, 
present and future of our suburb, Riverside 
Park, to the six poems in Salmegundi. ‘ Fair 
Verona,” by J. W. Davis, recounts the legendary 
and actual attractiveness of this famous Italian 
city. A remarkably careful and detailed consid- 
eration of the career of Lord Dufferin, by 
J. L. Whittle, is an important feature; and a 
perfect likeness of the man who is spoken of 
only with affection and praise by his Queen and 
the princes and diplomats and peasantry in two 
hemispheres forms a pleasing frontispiece to the 
magazine. Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton 
eulogizes and criticises the poetic talent of 
Arthur O'Shaughnessy. (whose verse is not as 
widely read in this country as it merits); and 
there is another installment of Mr. John Ber- 
nard’s “‘ Retrospections of the American Stage,” 
thoroughly interesting to persons outside the 
profession. The poetry for the month comes 
from Elia Wheeler (Mrs, Wilcox), Thomas 8. 
Collier, Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt, George Edgar Mont- 
gomery, 8, M. Peck and H.C. Faulkner. The 
most timely paper of the number, though on a 
subject of no national importance to any except 
the Siamese, is Mr. Vincent's long paper upon 
** White Elephants.” Mr. Vincentought to know 
whereof he writes; and he says openly that the 
idea of the Siamese conniving at the sale to any 
showman of one of the sacred beasts is prepos~ 
terous. ‘Mr. Vincent seems of the opinion that 
Mr. Barnum and his partners possess what may 
be called a pseudo white elephant, an animal 

that, early or late in its life, is the victim of a 
peculiar skin disease, which producec markings 
extremely similar to those of the genuine and 
real divinity, but which do not deceive the expert 
The genuine beast is not more white than 








his imitation ; but his pink blotches are a con- 
sequence of positive albino tendencies, not 
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disease ; and they, with, the shade of the iris and 
the pink or yellowish nails appear at birth, 

In Lippincott s, Miss Mary Agnes Tincker’s new 
serial, ‘‘Aurora,” begins, some old acquaintances 
being met in the first chapters, The papers on 
various topics are readable. Two of the three 
short stories are entirely disappointing ; Mrs. 
Spofford’s “‘ At the Princess Ida’s” is nerveless 
and weak ; “ Dick " by Mr. Frederick Carman, in 
spite of the clever ‘‘Celestial” is abortive. ‘* The 
Romancefef the Elm,” by L. W. Champney, is 
well written, and the touches of homely supersti- 
tion nicely introduced and used to good dra- 
matic effect. 

Shakspeariana for June contains ‘“‘A Vin- 
dication of Titus Andronicus,” by L. M. Grif- 
fiths; the continuation of “The Portraits of 
Shakespeare," by J. Parker Norris, in which the 
Lumley, Ashbourne, Hampton Court, Warwick 
and Hilliard likenesses are considered ; and “A 
Glance at the Career of Ben Jonson,” by F. G. 
Pleay. 

The July Magazine of American History 
affords us four articles of exceptional value 
among its other admirable features: “ A Busi- 
ness Firm in the Revolution,” by J. Hammond 
Trumbull, LL.D. ; ‘French Spoliation before 
1801,” by James G. Gerard; ** Rousseau in Phil- 
adelphia,” by Lewis Rosenthal ; and Lieutenant- 
General Stone’s paper upon ‘Washington in 
1861." A striking portrait of Chief-Justice 
Marshall is the frontispiece, worthy of better 
printing. 

To the month’s Century reference haa been 
elsewhere made, in an editorial connection, 


oe 


..-Man, Woman and Child, the latest publi- 
cation by M. J. Savage (Boston: Geo, H. Ellis), 
displays the same odd combination of qualities 
we have observed in his previous volumes, 
Mr. Savageis intense and tremendous or noth- 
ing. The two things named in this volume, with 
which be does not propose to be reconciled on 
any consideration, are the evangelical doctrine 
of God and the memory of his orthodox father. 
We have suspected for some time that dyspepsia 
was the guilty cause of some of his vitupera- 
tive intumescence. The energy of his allusions 
to American cookery and to what he is pleased to 
denominate “the barbarity of having a kitchen 
m every house,” when we have only about one 
book-shop or tailor-shop to a village, and might 
have. co-operative housekeeping everywhere, con- 
firms our opinion. His trouble, as revealed in 
these confessions, seems to have been a great 
deal of catechism and a very little of checkers, 
asa boy,and asa man, too much New England 
cookery, With the deep conviction of a victim, 
he calla upon woman to leave the kitchen. “I 
called the kitchen,” he exclaims, ‘a relic of bar- 
barism. Women are decried on every hand, be- 
cause they have not more love for the kitchen, I 
honor them for it, I hope the day will come 
when they will be no more bound to it than their 
husbands are. I have never been able to see 
why it isa woman’s business to cook any more 
than it is a man’s business. Men, by the way, are 
the best cooks that there are in this nineteenth 
century.” Mr, Savage made poor work of it 
preaching a theology of discontent; and he suc- 
ceeds no better with the social economics of dis- 
content. Social economics is the sure refuge of 
preachers who have broken down in handling 
the Gospel. Having failed in guiding men to 
Heaven, they come out strong and bold on 
terrestrial wisdom; and the latter end is worse 
than the first, and for the reason that all philos- 
ophy is one, whetber it relates to the life that 
now is or that which is to come. In speaking of 
marriage, Mr, Savage bases it on what he calls 
‘‘passionate love.” We overlook the gross im- 
plications of this stat t, and that 
what he means by it is right enough. But he 
does not stand to his ground, A few pages later, 
the natural element in the relation has lost ite 
validity, and the bond is sublimed into the tie of 
sentiment—a view of the matter in which there 
is no escape from the Free Love conclusion. At 
one moment, in treating of divorce, Mr. Savage 
has a clear, wholesome glimpse, which does him 
eredit, of the permanent obligations the two 
parties to a marriage assume to each other, and 
of the right which society in general and their 
children in particular have to expect that they 
will continue married. A few pages later he 
clouds up again in sentiment, and 1t is impossible 
to say where he leaves the matter. In one part 
of the work he quotes, with admiration, Mr. John 
Fieke’s remarks on the influence of the prolonged 
infancy of the human child on the development 
and obligations of marriage. This view does 
not seem to be abandoned ; but, in adjusting the 
critical question of divorce, and the question 
whether the marriage bond depends on anything 
more than what he calls ‘passionate love,” he 
gets wholly off the hard facts of the case, and 
flounders as badly as if he had never seen them 
atall. Hx pede Herculem. 





.. The New Englander opens with a glowing 
and inspiring review of “ Civil Service Reform,” 
by E. F. Hall, of this city. A severe blow is 
given to tariff for protection in the second num- 
ber. We are glad to see that Yale College is 

ikely to be held to a strictly historical and legal 
line of evolution. Mr. William Blisa’s two 





papers, following those contributed on the sub- 
ject by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, notonly con- 
firm the general proposition that such inatitu- 
tions should develop in the line of their own 
history and constitution, but mark out the path 
for Yale to follow in this particular instance. 
Prof. H. W. Farnam contributes an interesting 
paper on *‘ Manual Training for Boys.” The 
other papers are “The Genesia of Modern 
Free Institutions,” by Prof. F. W. Kelsey; 


“*Milton’s Angels,” by John A. Himes; 
“The Contest as it is To-day,” by the 
Rev. M. E. Dwight. The only remaining 


article, by E. Edwin Hall, by wey of a review of 
Professors Hitchcock and Brown’s edition of 
the “‘Teaching of the Apostles,” naturally at- 
tracts, but disappoints, attention. The writer 
has not at hand even the edition of Bryernios, 
and does not seem to have read anything what- 
ever on the subject that has appeared during 
the year, not even Professor Smyth's article in 
The Andover Review, nor Mr, Potwin’s paper in 
the Hartford Religious Herald, not to speak of 
what has appeared in Tue Inperenpent. His 
critical material is limited to the “ Apostolic 
Constitutions and the Coptic Canons,” as found 
in Bunsen’s “ Hippolytus.” These he puts in 
parallel columns with the *‘Teaching,” but fails 
to get the proper clew, because he does not con- 
sider the other parallel documents, the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, the Epistle of Barnabas, and 
that other document, called indifferently by so 
many names, the Two Ways, or the Judgment 
of Peter, or the Constitutions of Peter, or the 
Epitome. These can all be had in any decent 
theological librarv, in good critical editions, It 
is not strange that the conclusions reached are 
of little valine. Tie idea that the ‘‘ Teaching” 
could have been compiled from some one of the 
so-called Constitutions is quite untenable. The 
statement that the word “ purifier” is without 
meaning in the connection, is incorrect, as the 
scholia to the Apostolic Constitutions, quoted by 
Bryennios, would hare showed one who had 
his eaition, Some of the misprints of proper 
names are amusing. It requires a little pains 
to diseover that the same author is meant by 
the *‘ Vansleib” of p. 546 andthe “ Varroleit” of 
p. 560, 


..Another edition of the Teaching of the 
Twe've Apostles has appeared in Germany, com- 
prising the Greek text, with a preface and Ger- 
man translation by Dr. Augustus Wiinsche, al- 
ready known as the editor of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica” and other kindred works. It is a 
pamphlet of thirty-four pages, and is published 
by Otto Schulze, in Leipzig. The text is that of 
Bryennios, with foot-notes giving the reading 
of the manuscript; and for most of the 
other matter the editor is dependent upon 
Bryennios, His opinion is that the author was 
Jewish Christian, and tho country of its compo- 
sition perhaps Asia Minor, There is little in the 
editor’s work worthy of special notice, The 
translation is fair, but nothing more; and its 
foot-notes are mostly scriptural and patristic 
referenees. Some of his references are slovenly 
and misleading. For instance, at oi raidodg- 
Gopijcecc, in chapter ii, he remarks that the 
word is not found in the New Testament; but 
we read it, however, in the Septuagint, Leviti- 
cus xx, 13. But the word does not occur there ; 
although other editors have cited the passage 
tor its parallel sense, A specimen of his acute- 
ness is seen in his note on ot , , . révra in the 
same chapter. It is, says he, ‘a Hebraism, and 
indicates that the writer was a Jewish Chris- 
tian.” The same chapter presents a singular mode 
of justifying his translation by Scripture paral- 
lela. Ob dappaxeioerc is translated ‘du sollst nicht 
Gift mischen” (thou shalt not mix poisons) ; but 
the references are to Acts viii, 9,11; xiii, 6; 
Gal. v, 20; Ex. xxii, 18. His translation of the 
knotty places adds scarcely anything to the 
study of other editors, and is scarcely worth 
notice here, unless 1t be to say that éxreracéwc, 
in chapter xvi, is rendered by ‘‘ Aujffliegen,” 
that is, a flying up, or flying open; and that the 
“sweat,” in chapter i, is interpreted by ‘‘trop- 
Sen,” that is, drip or trickle. In chapter ix, the 
‘vine of David” is the *‘ wine of David,” though 
in a note the editor explains that the literal ren- 
dering is ‘‘ vine,” and alludes either to John xv 
or Matt. xvi, 29, the last reference being a false 
one, probably for xxvi, 29. The explanatory 
reference to *‘ understanding right and left,” in 
chapter xiv, is another strange thing, It is to 
John iv, 11 (does he mean 10?). His rendering 
of in’ abtov tov xarabéuaroc, Chapter xvi, is 
“von diesem Fluch,” or, from this curse. The 
work, good and bad together, is by no means a 
worthy or important addition to the literature 
of the subject. It displays no mastery, either 
in respect to the Greek language or of the sub- 
ject itself. 


.-For Sreasons before mentioned fthe April 
number of Prof. John A Paine’s Journal of 
Christian Philosophy was delayed, as well.as the 
January number. The most marked feature of 
this excellent quarterly is the series of articles 
on the “‘ Teaching of the Aposties.” The Greek 
text is given, printed with care, and followed by 
a new translation, by Professor Orris, of Prince- 
ton College, and articles by J. Rendel Harris, 
Johns Hopkins, Isaac H. Hall, and Dr, E. BR, 





Craven. The translation is careful and correct, 
as good a translation as we have seen, and is pre- 
pared by a scholar who does not mias the niceties 
of the Greek language. There are no attempts 
to amend the text, which needs some 
emendations, as Hilgenfeld has shown. Mr. 
Harris’s article includes the substance of his 
lectures at Johns Hopkins, and is one of the 
most acute criticisms on the treatise yet pub- 
lished, It has interested us immensely. The 
evidence drawn from the doxology of the Lord's 
Prayer, pointing to Northern Syria as the source 
of the “‘ Teaching,” is a brilliant piece of work. 
So far from agreeing with Hilgenfeld (whose 
edition has since appeared) that this is a Mon- 
tanistic book, or, at least, re-edited by Montan- 
iste, Mr. Harris makes it earlier than Hermas or 
Barrabas, and therein seems to us more nearly 
correct, Prof. I. H. Hall has a paper on “The 
Phraseoiogy of the ‘Teaching,’” as an index of 
ite age, comparing its vocabalary fully with the 
Scriptures, etc.; and Dr. E. R. Craven has a 
paper on miscellanvous “Comments.” These 
papers have been gathered by the editor into a 
separate pamphlet, which we commend as of 
much value. Other papers in this number of The 
Journal of Christian Philosophy are by Dr. 
Behrends, on *‘ Reason and Revelation”; by 
Prof. B. B. Warfield on “The Resurrection of 
Christ as an Historical Fact” ;by Dr. L. W. 
Bacon on ‘Prayer and Miracle in Relation to 
Natural Law”; and by A. R. Frothingham, Jr., 
on ‘Sources of Christian Archwology.” The 
whole makes a number of rare value even for 
this peculiarly valuable quarterly. 


.... The Gospel of Grace is a new attempt, by 
Mr. A. Lindesie, to throw light on the general 
view of the Gospel and its redemptive system, 
announced in his previous volume on ‘ Recon- 
ciliation.” (Cassel & Co.) Mr, Lindesie, in the 
present treatise, rejects the expiatory and sub- 
stitutionary theory of the Atonement, and planta 
himself on a well-marked moral influence theory» 
which resembles that of the late Dr. Bushnell. 
What it is we will permit him to explain in his 
own words (p. 138): 

“To us, God of his own will, through the trath 
expressed in the promise and law, and by the person 
of Christ, reaches the consciences of men, changes 
their minds, turns their hearts, and reconciles them 
to the obedience of faith, and through their reception 
of the trath and acknowledgment of it to himself 
alone, he declares they are righteous. Thus his 
righteousness is magnified by having made the 
sinner righteous through faith alone in Christ. Be- 
fore God justifies the ungodly, He creates in them 
that faith which is not only right in itself, but also 
leads to righteousness. A #killed physician, having 
inclined his patient to take the proper remedy, and 
ascertaining its effects, will announce with certainty 
the recovery. So, God, when he has made men 
willing to receive the truth, and {ts effects are mani- 
fest in his sight, declares the sinner just, and 
reckons him as righteous, and is righteous in making 
him righteous, and justifying the ungodly that be- 
lieve. So our unrighteousness commend sthe right- 
eousness of God, who first makes men righteous, 
that he may justify them freely by his grace, and, 
as St. Paul says, ‘through faith in Christ makes the 
sinner perfect in the righteousness of God,’ which 
is a very different thing from what is called the im- 
puted righteousness of Christ.” 


.. The Andover Review tor July comes out 
full and strong, with a nice number, whose 
contents are; “The Office of Proof in the 
Knowledge of God,” Prof. Francis G. Peabody ; 
‘The Interpretation of the Bible and the Doc- 
trine of Sacred Scripture,” Prof. George T. 
Ladd ; “ How England is Dealing with Illiteracy,” 
Henry W. Hulbert; ‘‘Child Nurture in the 
Church,” Rev. James W. Cooper; ‘‘The Utah 
Church-State,” Rev. D. L. Leonard ; ‘* National 
Jurisdiction over Marriage and Divorce as Af- 
fecting Polygamy in Utah,” Edward Stanwood. 
Editorial: ‘“ Agreements and Differences Con- 
cerning the Bible”; ‘‘The Proposed Change in 
Liberal Studies”; ‘‘The Andover Review, Vol. 
It.” ; “The Language of Nimrod, the Kashite,” 
Prot. Paul Haupt; “An Episode of the Luther 
Celebration,” Prof. C. M. Mead; ‘‘The Wolf 
Expedition to Babylonia,” Prof. John P. ‘Tay- 
lor; Book Notices, Literary Notes and Intelli- 
gence, Rev. C. C, Starbuck. 


..The Brief Hand-Book of American 
Authors prepared by Oscar Fay Adams (Hough- 
ton, Miffiin & Oo.) is well done as far as it goes. 
The notices are judicious and accurate, and we 
do not discover any considerable omissions of 
authors from the list. It is vexatious to find 
such a large proportion of the list of works 
under each author's name ending with an etc, 
The principal thing is what each author has 
done; and these lists lose a large fraction of 
their value when they are confined to the best 
known books of each auther. What most of us 
want in such a manual is notices of what are not 
familiar. Thefamuliar books take care of them- 
selves. 


....The second year of Mr. 8. R. Koehler’s 
United States Art Directory and Year Book (Cas- 
sell & Co.) is a gratifying, indication that its 
usefulness is acknowledged, and as we hope, 
that its success is established. The amount of 
matter in the edition of this year is considerably 
augmented and improved, and the whole is 
made more accurate. It contains full lists of 





the national and local art institutions of the 
country, with detailed notices of each, an art 
chronicle, statistical table of exhibitions, etch- 
ings and engravings published, books and 
periodicals in art, with excellent heliotype illus- 
trations of American work, and a list of artists 
represented in the illustrations. 


.. Judging from the specimens we have 
seen, the chromos of the Messrs. Prang & 
Co., for the coming seasov, are to contain 
among them some noticeable departures from 
the ordinary flower symbol and child and bird 
style of illustrations. We have at hand four 
charming landscapes, printed in all gradations 
and varieties of color, and which show the 
advances which, in the hands of this enterprising 
and intelligent firm, have been made toward 
triumphing over the limitations of the art. 


....-The Luther memorial year has stirred up 
the Rev. P. C. Croll to compile a volume of 
Tribules to the Memory of Martin Luther (G. 
W. Frederick, Philadelphia) in three parts, of 
which Part I cuntained a selection from the 
general tributes of the four centuries of Prot- 
estant authorship. Part II contains recent 
editorials on the subject, and Part III is com- 
posed of the recent testimony of American 
divines and other eminent men in this country. 


..Mr. D. J. Tapley, bimself an enthusiastic 
amateur photographer, publishes a convenient, 
practical manual of Amateur Photography. A 
Practical Instructor. (8. W. Green’s Son.) It 
covers the ground with tested and intelligible 
directions, contains plenty of diagrams, and will 
be recommended to some readers more than to 
us by the pains taken to make it entertaining as 
well as technically helpful and reliable. 


.-The splendid results and achievements of 
the United States Fish Commission for the year 
1881 come to us embodied in the thick octavo 
which contains the report of the commission for 
that year. We have no space to analyze this 
report, nor even to review it; we can only ex- 
press our wonder at the variety, fullness, minute - 
ness and breadth of its contents, 


...-The Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls publish a 
small edition of the Rev. Dr. Justin D. Fuiton’s 
anti-Koman Catholic papers, under the genera] 
title of Romein America, with a sketch of the au- 
thor by the Rey, R. 8. MacArthur, D.D., and bear- 
ing as motto the saying reported from Pius IX: 
“The only country in the world to-day where I 
am really Pope is the Uniced States of America,” 


..We have received from the publishers the 
bound volume of Lippincott’s Magazine for the six 
months following Jan. 1st, 1884, Thig is, in the 
Old Series, Vol. XXXIII, and of the New Series, 
Vol. VII, of this refined and attractive monthly. 
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(Owing to the bewtldering vartety recently tntro ~ 
duced inte the size and form os printing paper, the 
ola designations of books, as ato, 8vo, 12mo, etc., 
give so littie indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inohes and quarters, The nwmber first 
given is the length.) 
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BY PROF. J. B. THAYER. 
18mo, Parchment Paper, 5v cts.; Cloth, Gilt Top, 75 cts. 
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Religious Iutelligence. 
THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE. 


Tne third General Council of the Pres- 
byterian Alliance met in Belfast, Ireland, 
Tuesday, June 24th. Thanks to the en- 
terprise of the associated press, we have 
almost nothing by cable about the proceed- 
ings. Dispatches to the Herald, of the dates 
June th and June 27th, give us all we 
know of the Council, save a private dispatch 
of the latter date,addressed to Tug INpEPEND- 
ENT. The Council met in St. Enoch’s church, 
Belfast, at 11 a. M., June 24th, delegates 
being present from every part of the globe, 
and a large assemblage thronging the 
church. The opening sermon was preached, 
as by appointment, by Professor Watts, 
chairman of the General Committee. This 
exhausts the information contained inthe 
first dispatch. The second dispatch reads 
thus: 


“The Pan-Presbyterian Council devoted part 
of yesterday (June 26th] to the consideration of 
missionary matters. Ministers from various re- 
formed churches on the Continent spoke of the 
Parisian feeling in favor of the cause, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the conference would mect 
in Paris before many years, To-day, the Rev. 
Dr. Breed, of Philadelphia, read a report on the 
Continental Churches. A fraternal address 
from the Ecumenical Methodist Council of Eng- 
land was also read and entered upon the min- 
utes of the meeting. Dr. McVicar, of Montreal, 
read a report in relation to his church, and 
made application for admission into the Coun- 
cil, It was decided, by a vote of 112 to 74, to ad- 
mit the Cumberland Church into the Council. 
At the evening session of the Alliance, the sub- 
ject of home and foreign missions was dis- 
cussed,” 

Our own dispatch, in addition to the fac, 
that the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
was admitted to the Council, states that 
the project for a consensus has failed. This 
matter came up on the report of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the General Council of 
1880 to ** consider the desirableness of de- 
fining the consensus of the Reformed Con- 
fessions.” That Committee was constituted 
as follows: Principal Cairns, chairman, 
Principal Rainy, Drs. J. Marshall Lang, 
Fiint, Blaikie, Calderwood, Graham and 
Watts, of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Drs. A. A. Hodge, P. Schaff, Nelson, 
Shedd, Sloan, Patterson, Morris, Chambers, 
Bomberger and Apple, of the United States, 
Dales, of Syria, and Caven, of Canada, and 
Professors Von Oosterzee, Jean Monod, 
Godet and Comba, and Drs. Carlin and 
Krafft, of the Continent, to&ether with 
Elders A. T. Niven and Henry Day, of the 
United States. 

We give the program of the Council in 
full: 


Tuesday, June 24th—11 a. Mm, to 4 Pp, M.—Open- 
ing sermon, Professor Watts; Constituting of 
the Council; Report of Committee on Creden- 
tials; Report of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments; Report of Committee on Rules of Order ; 
any other preparatory business, 7 Pp. m.—Pub- 
lie social reception by the Mayor of Belfast, in 
the Exhibition Hall, Botanic Gardens ; Addresses 
of Welcome: William Magill, D.D., Cork; J. F. 
Duncan, Esq., Dublin; Thomas Sinclair, Eeq., 
Belfast ; Robert McVicker, Mayor of Derry. 

Wednesday, June 25th—10 a.m. to 4 p.m.—Re- 

port on the Consensus, Prof, John Cairns, Edin- 
burgh ; Report on the Reception of Churches, 
Papers: 1, The Authority of Holy Scripture ; 
(a) The Authority of Holy Soripture in the 
Karly Christian Church, Prof. A. H. Charteris, 
Edinburgh; (6) The Authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture as taught in the Confession of the Re- 
formed Churches, Prof, A. A. Hodge, Prince- 
ton. 2. Biblical Criticism: Its Proper Func- 
tions, Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., New York. 3. 
The Theory of Evolution in its bearings on the 
Truths of Revelation. The Religious Bearings 
of the Doctrines of Evolution, Geo. Matheson, 
D,D., Inellan, Scotland. 7 p.m.—-Addresses: 1. 
A Survey of the Whole Family of Presbyterian 
Churches: Their Training and thir Work, Pro- 
fessor Blaikic, Edinburgh. 2, Their Substantial 
Unity, and the sympathy for each other that 
should pervade them, Eugene Bersier, D.D., 
Paris ; Wm. F. Junkiv, D.D., Charleston, 8. C. ; 
Prof, E. E. Morris, Lane Theological Seminary ; 
the Rev. Paul De Felice, Chartres, France. 3. 
Lessons from other Churches, Donald Fraser, 
D.D., London; the Rev. James Stalker, Kirk- 
caldy. 

Thursday, June 26th.—10 a. um. to 4”. M.— 
Next Place and Year of Meeting; Report on 
Foreign Missions; Prof, Wm. M. Paxton, 
D.D., Princeton; J. Murray Mitchell, LL.D., 
Edinburgh. Papers: 1. Missionary Consecra- 
tion of the whole Church ; W. Fleming Steven- 


son, D.D., Dublin; Wm. Scudder, D.D., India. 
2. Evangelization of Mohammedan Nations, Dr. 
Dale, Zaheh, Syria. 3, Relation of Mission 
Churches to Home Churches and to Each Other, 
the Rev. K. 8. Macdonald, Calcutta ; the Rev. W. 
8. Swanson, Amoy, China; J. Leighton Wilson, 
D.D., Baltimore, 7 v. “.--Addresses by Foreign 
Missionaries and others, 

Friday, June 27th—10 a. m. to 4 ¥. m,—Report 
on Continental Churches, W. P. Breed, D.D., 
Philadelphia; Addresses by Brethren from the 
Continent of Europe, on Christian Work in their 
various countries ; their special difficulties and 
requirements, 7P, M.—Addresses by Brethren 
from the Colonies; the Rev. William Cochrane, 
D.D., Canada; the Rev, Alexander Hay, Queens- 
land. 

Saturday, Juue 28th -Excursions to Giant’s 
Causeway, ete. 

Sabbath, June 29th—Observance of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Monday, June 30th.—10 4.m., to 4 p.m.— Report 
on Statistics: G. D. Mathews, D.D., Quebec 
Papers: The Christian Ministry: 1, Qualifica, 
tions of Candidates: Prof, Henry C, Alexander, 
D.D., Union Seminary, Va.; Prof. Benjamin 
Warfield, D.D, Allegheny, 2. Training of Stu- 
dents: Principal John M. King, D.D., Manitoba ; 
Prof. James G. Murphy, D.D., Belfast. 3. Min- 
isterial Duty: Ransom B. Welch, D.D., Auburn, 
N.Y. 7, M.—Addresses: 1, Ireland: Its Spe- 
cial Difficulties and Claims: the Rev. H, Magee, 
Dublin ; the Rev. C. D. Morell, Dungannon. 2. 
Romanism in the United States: Charles 8. 
Pomeroy, D.D., Cleveland, O,; Robert Burns, 
D.D., Halifax, N. 8. 3. Danger to Protestant- 
ism from the Revival of Ritualism: B. M, Pat- 
terson, D.D., Philadelphia. 

Tuesday, July 1lst,—10 a. m. to 4 p. m.—Report 
on the Eldership: James Croil, Esq., Montreal. 
Papers: 1, Qualifications and Duties of Elders, 
Prof, J. 8. Chancellor, Reformed Presbyterian, 
Belfast, 2. Lay Help in Church Work, includ- 
ing Deacon’s and Woman’s Work, J. Morroe 
Gibson, D.D,., London; J. A. Campbell, Esq., 
M. P., Stracathro, Scotland. 3. Relation of 
Young Men’s and Women’s Associations to the 
Church, Mancius C, Hutton, D.D., New Bruns- 
wick, 7 pP.mM.—Addresses: 1, Sabbath Obser- 
vance, H. B. Wilson, D.D., Cookstown. 2. Sab- 
bath-schools, J. A. Worden, D.D., Philadelphia ; 
J. N. Cuthbertson, Esq., Glasgow, 3. Temper- 
ance in Great Britain, the Rev, R. H. Lundia, 
M.A., Liverpool. 4. Temperance in America, R. 
F, Sample, D.D., Minneapolis. 

Wednesday, July 2d.—10 a, m. to 4 P. m.—Re- 
port ou the Desiderata of Presbyterian Church 
History. Papers: 1. Christianity inour Educa- 
tional Institutions, Prof. Alex. Young, D.D., 
Allegheny; William Roberts, D.D., New York; 
President McCosh, D.D., Princeton. 2, De- 
nominational Schools, Primary and Advanced, 
for both sexes; Left open for free discussion. 3, 
The Press, J. R. Johnston, D,D,, Washington, 
Penn, 7 Pp. m.—Addresses: 1, Large Cities, 
David Waters, D.D., Newark, N. J.; John Mar- 
shall Lang, D.D., Glasgow. 2. Congregational 
Life and Work, Wm. Nixon, D.D., Wilmington, 
Del. 8. Duty of the Church toward Her Or- 
phans, William Johnston, D.D., Belfast. 

Thursday, July 3d.—10 a.m. to4 Pp. m.—Pa- 
pers: 1. Catholic Presbyterian, 2. Completion 
of the Organization of the Alliance. 3. Deferred 
Business, 4. Appointment of Committees, etc. 
7 p. M.—Addresses: 1, Address on Personal 
Consecration, 2. Valedictory Address, Prof. 
John Cairns. 3. Closing Exercises. 


—— <> -— — 


Onz of the most interesting matters of 
business in the Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land was in relation to the admission to the 
ministry of the Church, of the Rev. Dr. Browne, 
lately a priest and a professor-of metaphysics 
and theology in the Roman Catholic Church, 
The Committee, in his case, gave the following 
succinct account of his conversion, and the rea- 
sons leading thereto: 


“Though for a number of years he had been dis- 
satisiied with many of the Romish practices, and 
doubtfal as to many of that Church’s doctrines, yet 
he did not see his way clearly, and was continually 
held back by the bugbear of infallibility. But what, 
by the mercy of God, finally broke his fetters was: 

“(1) The Romish doctrine of Papal Infallibility 
viewed in the light of the Pope’s decision, in the 
Monaco divorce case. He had been one of the op- 
ponents of the doctrine prior to its proclamation by 
the Vatican Council. But as the Bishops unani- 
mously accepted it, and as he believed a Genera) 
Council to be infallible, he submitted to its decision, 
But the decision in the divorce case mentioned, 
which annulled the marriage of the Prince of Mon- 
aco with the daughter of the Duchess of Hamilton, 
and at the same time declared the issue of that mar- 
riage legitimate, was in direct opposition to the de- 
cree of the Council of Trent, which declared that 
divorce a vinculo was in no case lawful. Here, thea, 
was an infallible Pope contradicting an infallible 
Council, contradicting what he himself required all 
his followers to believe. 

“ (9) Papal infaliibility having thus shown itself 
a mere human invention, the Church’s infallibility 
was also destroyed, since the infallible Church had 
pronounced himinfallible. Having thus discovered 
that the Chureh had erred, all the Romish doctrines 
which were founded only on her decision necessa- 





rily fell to the ground, Consequently, Transubstan- 
tiation, the EMicacy of Works, Mariolatry, Invoca- 


bom 





tion of Saints, and the like, all had their foundation 
knocked from under them. The substitution of 
Mary for Christ now burst upon his mind as an im- 
pious blasphemy, and he could no longer bear with 
it. 

(3) For years he had privately held that, when 
he pronounced the words of absolution in confes- 
sion, he was merely performing a ministeria/ act; but 
as long as he believed in the Church he bowed to her 
decision, and accepted her dictam that it was really 
a judicial act. Now that the Charch’s infallibility 
had been weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing, he gladly rejected her monstrous doctrine. 

“ (4) Thus he was forced to reject whatever was 
not clearly taught in Holy Writ and was based on 
tradition alone. Thus he was forced to fly to the 
Scriptures as the only true rule of faith, and to ac- 
cept them as his only safe guide, and to Jesus as the 
only Mediator between God and man, the only 
Saviour. God, in his infinite mercy, opened his eyes, 
and the full light of Gospel truth flashed upon his 
grateful soul. In submitting documents as to his 
character and standing while in the Romish com- 
munion, he stated that, when he withdrew from that 
communion, all of his most important original docu- 
ments were feloniously abstracted from his trunks, 
and withheld from him. He was t»o poor to prose- 
cute, a3 he had literally given up everything to em- 
brace the truth; but, even had he been able to do 
80, Romish casuistry would have enabled the pur- 
loiners, who were his ecclesiastical superiors at the 
time, to baMe him,” 


Op motion it was agreed to admit Dr. Browne 
on subscription to the Westminster Confession. 
Dr. Cunningham, who made the motion, said 
there had been no case like it in 800 years. Dr, 
Browne was a man of literary attainments and 
his aypointment as Bishop of Madras had been 
considered, 


..--The Canada Presbyterian Assembly was 
held, last month, in Toronto. Professor Mc- 
Laren was chosen moderator over Dr. McKnight, 
the vote being ninety-two to eighty-one. The 
Hymnal Committee stated that the sale of the 
Hymnal lust year was 31,700, making a total of 
142,240 since its publication. The Home and 
Foreign Missiou reports indicated increased in- 
terest and prosperity. Missionaries from the 
New Hebrides, from Trinidad and from India 
addressed she Assemoly. The report of the 
French Evangelization Committee stated that 
fifty-four missionaries were employed, including 
thirty-three eachers and colporteurs, and there 
are seventeen mission-schools, forty-two mission 
fields and seventy-eight preachiug stations, 965 
families, und 934 persons of French origin in 
full communion. It also stated that infidelity is 
rapidly growing among the French, especially 
among the educated classes ; that the Ultramon- 
tanes are determined to maintain the French 
nationality distinct and to keep it Roman Cath- 
olic ; und thit the legislature of Quebec is more 
and more under the control of the Ultramon- 
tanes, The Assembly discussed the question of 
marriage with » deceased wife’s sister, and came 
to the conclusion that it is not within the pro- 
hibited decrees, It agreed, however, to trans- 
mit the whole question tothe presbyteries, . The 
next Assembly will be held in Montreal. 


....-Mr. Moody’s campaign in London, which 
was most protracted beyond the original plan, 
has finally closed. He says it has been emi- 
nently successful, About four hundred meetings 
have been held in eleven districts. Thirteen 
different meetings were held every week. He 
was absent only ene day during the whole sea- 
son, and that was owing to illness, He estimates 
that over a million and a half persons were pres- 
ent at the services. All classes of society have 
been reached and influenced. The number of 
persons converted will reach into the thousands, 
Among them were several pr 1 skepti 
Six male choirs and six Mizpah bands of re- 
formed drunkards have been organized. Two 
large halis are now in process of building at 
Stratford and Wandsworth, to continue the work 
begun there. The cost of the mission has been 
£15,000, nearly the whole of which has been sub- 
scribed, Messrs. Whittle, McGanahan, Pente- 
cost and Stebbins have given very efficient help. 
There has been no opposition, and the meetings 
have been uniformly orderly. A gentleman has 
bought the iron tabernacle for the Salvation 
Army, Mr. Moody says he expects to sail, with 
his family and Messrs. Pentecost and Stebbins, 
for New York on the steamship ‘‘ Oregon,” which 
leaves Liv.rpool July 12th. 


...sThe closing address of the Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland Assembly gave much at- 
tention to the neglect of Church worship in Scot- 
land. It was, it was stated, a great evil, and it 
was largely attributed to the unfortunate con- 
troversies between the different denominations, 
which confused and repulsed the people, The 
love of pleasure was another reason. 


....The friends of the late Mr. Sen are not 
only keeping his pulpit sacred, but they carry 
about his carpet seat, and use it in their ser- 
vices. ¢ They claim that it is an inspiration to 
them, though tltey would not venture to sit on 
it. 

-,...In the Reichstag at Berlin Herr Wind- 
horst’s bill abolishing the expulsion and impris- 
onment of the clergy for exercising their func- 
tions’ without authority, has passed its third 
reading by a vote of 246 to 34. 








Missions, 


PROTESTANT AND ROMAN CATH- 
OLIC MISSIONS COMPARED. 


In an address delivered before a missionary 
conference held at Halle, on the 19th and 20th 
of February, Herr M. Zahn gave a comparative 
view of the methods, the work and the results 
of Roman Catholic and Protestant missions. He 
acknowledged that there were great difficulties 
in getting reports of the Koman Catholic work 
that could be depended upon for the compari- 
son. Regular accounts of receipts are given by 
only a single society, that for the propagation 
of the faith; while with respect to the money 
that may be handled by the numerous other 
orders, religious houses and institutions that are 
working for the spread of the Church in heathen 
lands, we are wholly at sea. The accounts of 
expenditures, such ag are given, are made so 
vague that itis not always possible to distin- 
guish between what is actually spent for the 
spread of religion and that which is applied to 
the support of the churches in our Homan 
Catholic countries. It is shown on the face of 
the Propagation Society’s reports, however, that 
some countries in Europe receive more from its 
treasury than they contribute to it. Such re- 
ports of the work as are published are full of 
irreconcilable discrepancies, exaggerations of 
what Roman Catholics are doing, and misrepre- 
sentations of what others are doing, the proof 
of which is found in specific citations made by 
Herr Zahn. 

The Roman Catholic missions present a larger 
array of converts than the Protestant ; but it is 
doubtful if their adherents constitute as power- 
ful a Christian force. They have, moreover, 
been in operation about twice as long as the 
Protestant missions. 

The increase of the Church is much like the 
computation of a compound interest account ; 
and a comparison in this light is far from favor- 
able to the Roman Catholics. eIt will generally 
be found that the earlier stages of Roman Catho- 
lic work are characterized by very rapid acces- 
sionsof converts ; but that afterward its growth 
slackens, and becomes progressively slower. 
Protestant missions begin more slowly, and ex- 
hibit a steady increase of growth. That the 
Christianity of the Roman Catholic converts is 
something more than a mere name is attested 
by the history of the martyrdoms, numbered by 
the thousands in Asia, by which its history has 
been senled. But it must be remembered that 
the Asiatics are comparatively indifferent to 
death, and martyrdom does not signify as much 
among them as it would in the West. On the 
other hand, the churches they have built up 
among the heathen populations have never de- 
veloped a self-dependent activity, of the kind 
of which Protestant missions show a dozen ex- 
amples, as on the Niger and at various points in 
the South Sea Islands. Compare, for example, 
the Sandwich Islands and the Philippine Islands, 
which do not lie so very far apart. The former 
have been visited by Protestant missionaries for 
half a century, the latter, under Roman Catholic 
rule, for three centuries and a half. The former 
are Christianized, the latter still contain a million 
heathen, notwithstanding the ecclesiastical or- 
ganization under which they have been held; the 
former are active and aggressive in the work of 
evangelization, the latter, in spite of other most 
favorable circumstances, almost fruitless. The 
difference is easily accounted for, The Ro- 
man Catholic mission slays freedom, in which 
alone the native can take the initiative, while 
the Evangelical mission cultivates it. The 
former makes men responsible to the Church, 
the latter to God. The Evangelical mission, 
striving by word and spirit for the renewal of 
the man, introduces a stronger motive into the 
heart, and is necessarily more fruitful. 

We van learn much from the zeal, the self-denial 
and the skill of the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries, and can occasionally copy their methods. 
But there is really little that they do that we do 


not do better, and with mo re effect than they. 
+ ices |e ae see 








....The American Board has received a dis- 
patch, dated Hong Kong, June 21st, from Captain 
Garland, of the brig ‘‘ Morning Star,” announcing 
the loss of that vessel on the island of Kusaie, 
Micronesia, date not given. It is with deep 
gratitude that it can be added: ‘All hands 
safe.” The vessel has been overdue at Honolulu 
for some weeks. Kusaie is the island on which 
the second ‘* Morning Star,” the missionary ship 
of the American Board, was wrecked in 1869, 
when a strong current drifted her ashore during 
a calm. A new vessel, designed to take the 
place of the brig now wrecked, is already on the 
stocks at Bath, Me., arranged for the use of 
auxiliary steam power, for safety during calms 
and currents. It will be necessary, however, 
for the Board at once to charter a vessel at Hon- 
olulu to aftend to the work of the present year 
in Micronesia. 

....Ten Mexicans were admitted into the West 
Texas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, at its recent session. Bishop 
Parker says the Mexican converts are strict ob- 
servers of the Discipline. 
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The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR JULY 13th. 


THE ARK IN THE HOUSE.—II Samvez VI, 
1—12. 

Nores.—* All the chosen men of Israel, thirty 
thousand,” —Not all the men, as when David was 
made king, numbering twenty times as many, but 
only their civil and military officers. ——-—-“‘From 
Baale of Judah.”— Literally, the Baal idols, or 
the city of the Baal idols of Judah. This would 
be the old Canaanite name of the city, Kirjath 
Baal. It is called Kirjath Jearim generally in 
the Bible, meaning city of the forests,——— 
** Whose name is called.”—Rather, ‘* Which is 
called by the name, the name of Jehovah of 
hosts, who <dwelleth between the Cherubim.” 
There was a sacredness about a name, and 
Jehovah was spoken of as the Name,-———‘* The 
Ark.”—A plain box, overlaid with gold, with a 
cover, called the mercy seat in our English trans- 
lation, and with figures of cherubim overshadow- 
ing it. These cherubim were composite figures, 
with the wings of an eagle and the body and 
feet of a bull or lion, and perhaps a human face, 
They are such figures asare found in Egyptian 
or Assyrian art.———** Upon a new cart,”— 
As the Philistines had taken it from their 
land. But this was contrary to the orders 
which we find in the Mosaic law (Num, iv. 17), 
and some regard this as one proof that the Mo- 
saic books were compiled later, while others re- 
gard it as a case of disobedience: of the law, from 
the neglect of its provisions in times of con- 
fusion. The new cart was taken, so as not to 
profane the Ark by carrying it in a cart which 
had been used for profane purposes.——— 
** Played before the Lord.”—Our mus’cal instru- 
ments of peace, not of war.———‘ Nachon’s 
threshing floor.”—In I Chron. xiii, 9, the name 
given is Chidon. Verbal differences are not 
uncommon between these books, coming from 
errors, often, of copyists.—-——** The oxen shook 
it.”—The roads of Palestine were very rough, 

—** Uzzah put forth his hand to the Ark of 
(tod.”—The reason why Uzzah should be killed 
is not very plain. It is evident enough that no 
such punishment could come under the Gospel. 
He seems to have been acting according to his 
light, with a feeling of respect toward the Ark, 
doing as well as he knew how. It was an error 
only of judgment. Still, in that dispensation, it 
may have been necessary to show that Jehovah 
was a God to be feared, whose commands were 
to be implicitly observed, Properly, only a Le- 
vite could take care of the Ark, and it should 
have veen carried on the shoulders, supported 
by staves, instead of drawn by oxen in a cart, 
attended by men of another tribe. -_———-** David 
was displeased.”—Was grieved, troubled, af 
frighted, and did not dare carry this dangerous 
Ark to his own city.————‘* Perez-uzzah.”— 
Meaning ‘‘ breach of Uzzah.”-———*‘ City of Da- 
vid.”--On Mount Zion. ** Obed-Edom, the 
(itlile.”—He is described in I Chron, xv, 18, 24; 
xxvi, 4, as of a Levite family. He may have 
come from Gath-rimmon, a Levite city of Dan 
(Josh, xix, 45); be could hardly have been from 
Gath, of the Philistines. 

The rulers of a nation ought to recognize God 
in all their actions. David did well to estublish 
God’s worship as the national religion at Jerusa- 
lem, the capital. It was a declaration against 
all the lingering idolatry which was all about 
him. Religion is for lawgivers and people alike. 

But it does not follow from David's example 
that now the state can direct or regulate relig- 
ious worship. That theocratic form of govern- 
ment is now replaced. The religion of a state 
consists in the religion of its citizens and rulers. 
Putting God into the constitution or into laws, 
and providing for reading of the Bible or pray- 
ers by law, is liable to do quite as much hurt as 
good, 

We are under no obligation to try to explain 
the death of Uzzah on the principles of the 
Christian dispensation. It belongs to the old 
Jewish dispensation, and is one of those things 
of which we are told that * neither ye nor your 
fathers were able to bear” them. It was a neces- 
sary incident of a period of pupilage and object- 
lesson instruction. It seems probable, so far as 
we can understand it, that the irreverence con- 
sisted in touching the Ark instead of its staves. 
Lt was hardly the sin of putting it in a cart, or 
the punishment would have come when it was 
put there ; but the Ark was regarded as the very 
dwelling-place of the divine glory, and to touch 
it was asif one had tried to handle God. The 
sin is like that of profanity in the use of God’s 
name. 

The visitations of God are to be received with 
# silent submissiveness, David had no right to 
be displeased with what God did. He should 
have only tried to show more respect to God. 
“If God is obeyed he is not to be feared. He 
will be a friend and blessing, as he was to the 
house of Obed-edom. A true filial love casts out 
all fear. David had not been taught, ae Chris- 
tianity teaches us, how to trust. 

A family altar is a family blessing. We can 
all have the Ark of God in our own house- 
holds. Tobe without such a blessing isa great 
error and misfortune. 











Hews of the Week. 


THE trustees of the Garfield Monument 
Committee met on Thursday, the 26th ult., and 


chose the design of George Keller, of Hartford, | 


Conn., awarding him the first prize of $1,000. 
The designer suggests Ohio stone and buff 
colored terra cotta for the construction of the 
monument, The whole monument can be built 
thoroughly and artistically for $150,000, The 
dimensions are not given, but, from the plans, 
the trustees estimate the base to be about fifty 
feet square and the monument to be 225 feet in 
hight, surmounted by a figure ut the apex. A 
statue of Garfield, of a design not yet agreed 
upon, will be placed at the entrance to the ves- 
tibule, From the windows at the top of the 
monument a magnificent view of the city and 
its suburbs will be obtained and the birthplace 
of Garfield, eight miles away. will almost be 
seen. 


--»-Great damage was done throughout 
the country on Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week by severe wind and rain storms, 
It was estimated that the loss of 
property in Lancaster, York and Berka 
Counties, Penn., amounted to 200,000. 
The town of Rowlandsville, Md., was almost 
washed‘away. The water in the Octorara Oreek 
rose to a hight of twenty-four feet. There was 
not a bridge left standing. In the country round 
about most of the houses were washed away. All 
that were left standing are unsafe, and will have 
to be rebuilt. The inhabitants had warning in 
time to save their lives, but the remains of their 
houses and household effects strew the banks of 
Octoiara Creek for miles. A number of persons 
were killed by lightning in Pennsylvania. 


..Judge Wylie, of the Common Pleas 
Court, Columbus, Ohio, has rendered his deci- 
sion that the recent arrests for playing base 
bail on Sunday were legal, being included under 
the phrase ‘breach of peace.” The prisoner 
who had applied for a writ of habeas corpus, 
was therefcre remanded. The base-ball players 
were indignant, and as a retaliatory measure, the 
management of the Columbus Club stated that 
cases against the consolidated road for running 
horse-cars on Sunday would be prosecuted 
under the same law, and intimated that warrants 
would be. sworn out against The Slate Journal 
Company, to stop the issue on Monday morn- 
ing of the paper, as the principal part of 
the work thereon has to be done on Sunday, 

.-On Monday of last week the Senate passed 
a resolution providing for the examination of 
the Government departments, The Mexican 
Pensions bill was considered,and on Tuesday was 
passed, On Wednesday the Legislative, Execu- 
tive and Judicial Appropriation bill was con- 
sidered and amended, and on Thursday it was 
passed, On Friday the conference report on the 
Invalid Pension bill was agreed to and the 
General Deficiency Appropriation bill was re- 
ported. The latter bill was passed on Saturday, 
and the River and Harbor bill was discussed, 


.-The House of Representatives, on Mon- 
day, the 23d of June, passed the Sundry Civil 
bill. Other bills were introduced. On Tuesday 
the bill repealing Pre-emption, Timber Culture, 
and Desert Land laws, and amending Home- 
stead law, was passed. The Electoral Count bill 
was also passed, On Thursday a bill was re- 
ported, fixing at two cents an ounce postage on 
first-class matter. Minor bills were reported and 
discussed on Friday and Saturday. 


..On Thursday of last week the Yale-Har- 
vard boat race was rowed at New London. Yale 
won by three boat lengths, in twenty minutes 
and thirty seconds, thus beating all previous re- 
cords of the winning crew. Yale also won the 
Intercollegiate base-ball championship, the tie 
game with Harvard being played and won in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Friday of last week. 

..On Tuesday of last week J. W. Burnham, 
of this city, committed suicide by shooting him- 
self in the temple. Mr. Burnham was a Wall 
Street man and a member of the firm of Hotch- 
kiss, Burnham & Co., which was one of the 
prominent firms that went under in the late 
panic. His mind had been upset by his financial 
troubles. 





...-Members of the Siamese Embassy have ar- 
rived in New York on their way from Washington 
to Siam. Before theiy departure from Washing- 
ton they called at the White House and Depart- 
ment of State, and took official leave of the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of State. ° 


FOREIGN. 

..The news from Egypt during the past 
week has consisted of contradictory and unim- 
portant rumors. The inter: st has beea diverted 
to the Conference of Powers which met in.Lon- 
don on Saturday last. All the plenipotentiaries 
were present, including Count Karolyi,. for 
Austria; Count von Munster, for Germany; 
Senator Waddington for France; Chevalier 
Nigra, for Italy; Musurus Pasha, for Turkey, 


4 and the Right Hon. Hugh ©. Childers, Chan - 





cellor of the British Exchequer, and Earl’ 

ville, British Secretary of State for 

Affairs. England alone had two representatives 
present, Musurus Pasha arrived at the last 
moment. Nothing was done at the first meeting 
beyond an exchange of introductiona, civilities, 
and credentials, The Conference then adjourned 
over, and will probably not be reassembled for 
ten days. The long adjournment is intended to 
give the Continental plenipotentiaries*time for 
consultation emong themselves, and to report to 
their governments for advice upon such combi- 
nations as present themselves, before the Con- 
ference setiles down to serious work. As had 
been announced, Mr. Gladstone madea statement 
concerning the Egyptain question in the House 
of Commons on Monday of lust week. He 
pledges himself to retire from Egypt, beginning 
with 1888, and establishes in the meantime a 
Multiple Control which will have all the powers 
of the old Dual Control except the right of at- 
tending Egyptain Cabinet Councils. English 
occupation once ended, Egypt (the Suez Canal 
excepted) is to be neutralized, France, in return, 
abandons its claim to revive the Dual Control, 
and agrees that England shall have the casting 
vote in the Board of Control, France also 
promises not to occupy the country when Enz,- 
land leaves it. The finance question, Mr. Glad- 
stone said, would be settled by the Conference of 
Powers. 


..The cholera has broken out in Southern 
France. The head-center thus far has been 
Youlon, where the first case, which was kept 
secret, occurred on June 4th. So far as has 
been ascertained, thirty-two deaths have already 
occurred in Toulon. The disease has spread to 
Marseilles, where eight deaths had occurred up to 
Sunday night. In Marseilles the chateau, which 
formerly belonged to the ex-Empress Eugenie, is 
being prepared for the accommodation of 500 
cholera patients. At a meeting of physicians 
in Toulon the mejority expressed the , 0 aoe 
that the disease is Asiatic Noura: All mech 
vessels are quarantined at the ports of Gibral- 
tar, Trieste, Constantinople, Alexandria ; in fact 
a& general "quarantine as been established 
throughout the Mediterranean, and ail Euaro- 
pean Governments are taking rhe peta ot 
against a spread of the disease. rd of 

ealth in Marseilles refuses to isane to fp voneal 
clear bills of health. 


. -There has been more fighting in Tevquin. 
Dispatches from Hanoi are to the effect that 
June 28d, 4,000 Chinese regulars, with artil- 
lery, entrenched at Lang-sow, attacked, in viola- 
tion of the treaty,’the French forces, killing 10 and 
wounding 88 men. The French force numbered 
700 men, and was on the way to Lang-sow. Ac- 
cording to the first dispatch, the Chinese were 
routed, but a subsequent report was that the 
French were surprised in a narrow defile and al- 
most cnt to A neo It is reported that Admiral 
Courbet has been instructed to demand a public 
: ope hme y a, as well us an indemnity for 

violation of the treaty by the Chinese at 
Taubeoe, and that in case China refuses to 
grant this, the French fleet will bombard the 
Chinese cities. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL IN 
A LIBERAL SPIRIT. 


SPECIAL telegraphic di dispatches received 
by us from Belfast indicate that the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council has done its duty well 
on the two great questions before it. We 
had no little apprehension that the strong 
conservative elements in the Council, com- 
ing from the United States and from Ire- 
land, might control the body; but we are 
glad to hear that the results reached have 
been such as to prove that there is to be 
room in the Presbyterian family for those 
whose faith is less rigid than that of West- 
minster. 

The first great question was that of the 
admission of the representatives of Cumber- 
land Presyterians of America. They made 
application, in 1880, for admission, but were 
bidden to wait because the Cumberland 
Church had not formally adopted the Con- 
stitution of the Council. But, considering 
that not a single Church in Europe, Asia, or 
Africa, connected witb the Council, had 
adopted that Constitution, and considering 
that, by electing a delegate, as the other 
Churches had done, thisCumberland Church 
had substantially adopted the Constitution, 
it was not very evident bow the reason 





given for rejection could hold. The 
real reason was the opposition of a number 
of members, especially of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, who would not allow 
that the Cumberland Church was orthodox. 
It is well known that its theologital posi- 
tion is clearly New School, if not Armin- 
ian. Dr. Robert Watts, of Belfast, who has 
been chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments of the present meeting, was very 
outspoken against the Cumberland appli- 
cants in Philadelphia, declaring that they 
represented ‘‘a body that is known to have 
a confession that is not in harmony with 
the consensus” of the Reformed Confessions. 

The discussion of the case has been car- 
ried on with considerable earnestness in the 
religious press ever since 1880. The in- 
defatigable champion of the applicants has 
been Professor Morris, of Lane Theological 
Seminary. Meanwhile the General Assem- 
bly of the Cumberland Church has formally 
accepted the Constitution of the Council,has 
elected and sent its delegates to Belfast, 
and has somewhat more fully defined its 
theology by a second and more extensive 
revision of the Westminster Confession. 
Any theological objection to the admission 
of the Church into the Alliance which was 
valid in 1880 is certainly valid in 1884. 
But, after full discussion, it has been ad- 
mitted by an overwhelming majority. The 
negative represents almost purely Amer- 
ican delegates of the most pronounced con- 
servatism, while alarge American influence 
aided the delegates of Scotch and other 
Churches in forming the majority. Indeed 
the advocates of the admission of the Cum- 
berland Church could afford to differ among 
themselves, some urging their admission 
because they were quite decent Calvinists 
(the New School claim of other days), and 
others on the broader ground that it made 
no difference whether they were Calvinistic 
if they were only Evangelical. The vic- 
tory for a broad Christian fraternity isa 
complete and a very notable one. 


The other important subject, on which 
our special dispatch gives us informa- 
tion, was that of a defined consensus of the 
Reformed Confessions. The great cham- 
pion of this scheme was Dr. Schaff. A 
committee was appointed, four years ago, 
to consider the advisability of preparing 
such a consensus. Thies was as far as the 
Council was willing to go. Dr. Schaff 
would gladly have had the Council decide 
to prepare such a concensus, believing, as 
he did, that it would prove a bond of union 
of the greatest value in the great diversity 
of symbols in the Churches. ‘ $o it might, 
very likely. But the conservative men 
were afraid of it. They apprehended that 
the tendency would be to make it a new 
and comparatively liberal test of soundness 
in the faith, and that it would’ tend to dis- 
place the older and larger and more stringent 
formulas. Indeed, it was, they said, only 
revision under the guise of a new name. 
They have been, of late, joined by many of 
the liberal wing, who prefer to regard the 
old creeds as historical monuments, worthy 
of study, but not fit te bind present faith. 
They do not see why, if they are to make 
new symbol, they should not be allowed to 
begin at the beginning and use their full 
liberty, just as the framers of the Confes- 
sioas of Westminster or Heidelberg did, 
instead of being limited to repeating just 
what the other confessions agree in. They 
fear the imposition of a new yoke, und 
they have joined in the determination that 
there shall be nonew consensus formulated. 
Such was the decision of the Council last 
week, 

We will add that these conclusions were 
reached without undue dissensions, and 
that the Council has been, with all its 
differences of opinion, harmonious as well 
as earnest. We regard the result as one 
which proves that the usefulness of the 
Presbyterian Council is assured, a matter 
which was in considerable doubt among 
many of its foreign members after the 
session in Philadelphia. It is no secret 
that the intense conservatism of the majori- 
ty of the American delegates at that meet- 
ing, and of the local feeling of the visitors 
to it, was @gurprise to a large number of 
the Scotch and other delegates. But no 
American conservatism there could surpass 
that by which Professor Watts represented 
Belfast, and we s t that he has not 
been wholly happy during the last week. 





PARTY PLATFORMS, 


In the debate which, last week, was had 
in the Senate on the Mexican Pension bill, 
and the proposed amendments thereto, 
Senator Ingalls, who seems to have pension 
bills ‘‘ on the brain,” called the attention 
of Senator Sherman to the fact that the 
measure which the former advocated and 
the latter opposed, was indorsed by the 
Republican platform of Ohio two years 
ago, and is substantially embodied in the 
platform of the National Republican Con- 
vention that recently met at Chicago. To 
this Senator Sherman is reported to have 
replied as follows: 

“He deprecated this introduction of party 
platforms to guide Senators in the performance 
of their sworn duties. When he remembered 
that the platform of the late Republican Con- 
vention had been made up in a few hours’ time, 
on a sweitering day, by forty-two men suddenly 
called together, the most of whom never saw 
each other before, he did not think that it should 
be called a guide for Senators in the perform- 
ance of their public duty here. He thought it 
an extraordinary spectacle that it should be at- 
tempted to make it ayyuide. He had as much 
respect as anybody for the opinion of his party ; 
but it was the Congress of the United States 
that, under the Constitution, must prescribe the 
laws for the country. Our Democratic friends 
would be in a sorry predicament if their party 
platforms for the last twenty years were pre- 
sented to them as a guide for their action here. 
In fact, they were in a sorry predicament any- 
way. Buta Senator of the United States must 
have some better guide than a hastily-arranged 
party platform.” 

These remarks reveal the characteristic 
good sense and independence of thought 
which usually belong to Senator Sherman. 
Party platforms, whether made by Repub- 
lican or Democratic conventions, are made 
just on the eve of a popular election; and 
the one great object that overshadows all 
others is to catch the votes of the people. 
Anything will be put into a party platform, 
if, to the convention, it seems expedient 
with reference to this end; and anything, 
however important or just it may pe, will 
be kept out if it be thought perilous to this 
end. Political purties, in their platforms 
a3 made by conventions, grossly slander 
each other, and perpetrate all sorts of 
dodges, ambiguities, hypocrisies, and of- 
fensive buncombe, merely to gain votes. 
This is so much the common practice, that 
a party platform seldom has the character 
of an honest and straightforward statement 
of political principles. What will please 
and win the voter for the time being, 
whether right or wrong, must go into the 
platform, and everything else must be kept 
out. 

As to the real character and purpose of a 
political party, and, on this ground, 
its claim to be trusted, its practi- 
cal record in what it has done, or in 
what it has omitted to do, is the best 
guide, rather than any pronunciamento of 
principles made as a preliminary to an 
election. Political parties, like individual 
persons, have a character that is shown by 
their history; and by this character they 
are to be judged, and not by the occasional 
bursts of rhetoric that uppear in the plat- 
forms gotten up by party conventions. 
The latter are a mere matter of words, 
while the former resis on facts and is 
proved by tacts. 

What is called the ‘soldier vote” was 
the main thing in the eye of the Republican 
Convention at Chicago, when it framed and 
adopted the plank in regard to pensions. 
The votes of the ‘‘ hoodlums” and the anti- 
Chinese haters of the Pacific States put in 
the plank with regard to Chinamen. And 
so the votes of the silver men made the 
necessity for the dodge game on the cur- 
rency question. Supposed political exi- 
gencies with reference to the pending elec- 
tion, rather than settled* principles in the 
affairs of government and in the history of 
the Republican Party, were the influential 
factors in the brains of the forty-two men 
who drafted the Republican platform, and 
of the convention in adopting it. And the 
same sort of operation is likely to be wit- 
nessed when the Democrats meet to nomi- 
nate their candidates and make a platform 
with which to run an election campaign. 
What they want is votes; and they are quite 
certain to put anything into their platform 
that, in their judgment, offers the best pros- 
pect. of seouring these votes. We shall 
judge of their work when we see it, and 





especially of what they say on the subject 
of Civil Service reform and in regard to 
the tariff question, and also of what ex- 
hibit they make to the country in the char- 
acter, standing and capacity of their can- 
didates for President and Vice-President. 
It is very clear that the Republican Party 
has blundered in its candidates. Will the 
Democrats offset it with an aint blunder? 

- ee 


A NEW FREE STATE IN CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. 


A new free state on the Congo is to be 
the outcome of the great work of the Inter- 
national Association in Central Africa. 
The invincible Stanley has prepared the 
way to the most important step ever taken 
for the good of the savage tribes of the great 
interior. The Association was organized 
as the result of an international congress, 
held, in 1876, in Brussels, to devise a plan 
for the introduction of European civiliza- 
tion into the central portion of the Dark 
Continent. One of the greatest obstacles 
to trade, next to the inaccessibility of the 
Upper Congo region, was the heavy cus- 
toms everywhere levied by the cupidity 
of petty chiefs. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, the Association proposed to establish 
achain of stations across the continent, 
secure territory around these central points, 
and open the whole interior to the trade of 
the world. The Association itself was only 
to be a forerunner, and as soon us it had 
accomplished its purpose, it was to transfer 
all these stations and territory to u free 
state. It is announced that the time is at 
hand for this transfer, and that the new 
government will shortly be organized. 

It was a great and hazardous undertak- 
ing. Not to speak of the natural difticul- 
ties of dealing with savage tribes, securing 
cessions from them, opening roads through 
almost inaccessible regions, and facing the 
perils of an unfriendly climate, a vast bill 
of expense was involved. Stanley hada 
costly outfit, a long pay-roll, and a heavy 
hospital bill. He had to build roads, buy 
lands, and establish stations. All the funds 
for these purposes were contributed by 
members of the Association, which did not 
expect, nor has it had, one penny in return. 
It is not a stock company established for 
profit, but a purely benevolent one. It 
opens the stations, but it does not engage 
in trade. It welcomes the world to the op- 
portunities which it has ‘created, and is 
satisfied if they are enjoyed by others. 

It does not appear that any of the Euro- 
pean Powers will oppose the formation of 
the proposed Central African State, except, 
perhaps, France. De Brazza has created 
interests of uncertain value for the Republic 
in the Congo with the aid of funds granted 
by the International Association, and it 
might regard the new state as a barrier to 
further acquisition. But it has another more 
powerful reason for opposing the scheme. 
The Association has a clause inits constitu- 
tion which promises that, if its purpose to 
found an independent state be defeated, it 
will give France the first bid for its terri- 
tory. This clause, however, is adapted to 
rouse the jealousy of the other Powers and 
make them careful not to oppose the de- 
sign of the Association. There is a further 
understanding by which the French and the 
international possessions and rights are to 
be mutually respected. The Anglo-Portu- 
guese Treaty, which the English merchants 
have compelled their government to recon- 
struct, does not affect, except, perhaps in 
a very remote way, the proposed new state, 
It has solely to do with the territory at the 
mouth of the Congo, Nokki being the 
highest point on the river to which the Por- 
tuguese claim is admitted to extend. As 
Portugal has expressed its willingness to 
make the trade and navigation of the river 
free to the commerce of all nations, and to 
admit other Powers besides England to the 
proposed International Congo Commission 
under the Treaty, no difficulty need be 
looked for from this source. Germany and 
the United States have both expressed the 
intention of welcoming the International 
Association’s rew state, the advent of which 
should be an event of no ordinary im- 
portance. 

How and by whom the Congo Republic 
or Confederation will be constituted, we 
are not informed. It is intended to be an 


‘independent, self-governing state, accord- 


ing to documents of the Association, which 
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has acquired, by means of treaties ‘from 
the native independent chiefs, their sov- 
ereign, political, and private rights.” We 
presume that the plan, whatever it may be, 
does not contemplate a purely native gov- 
ernment. No chief or king in all that re- 
gion is to be thought of as head of so large 
and important a state. Civilisution must 
furnish the governor and council, and 
the chiefs must be used as tribal or village 
rulers. Who so competent as Stanley for 
the supreme direction of affairs? He 
knows the country as no other man knows 
it; he knows the peculiarities of the natives, 
and has been very successful in dealing 
with them, and he knows how to introduce 
the civilizing influences so much needed 
among these savages. 

The new state will be able to start with a 
fine exchequer. All the invested capital 
of the International Association, the in- 
come of which has been sufficient to defray 
the expenses of Stanley’s worh, will be 
transferred to the government as soon as it 
is organized, and perhaps further funds 
will be raised as they are required. Vast 
improvements will be needed, and the na- 
tives can hardly be expected to raise much 
in the way of taxes. The scheme has 
great difficulties; but it seems to promise 
success. The missionaries will give it their 
powerful co-operation. Their work, ac- 
cording to Stanley’s lieutenant, Captain 
Bracontiier, is very valuable. He says 
they are “doing good educational work, 
and instilling civilized notions into the peo- 
ple.” There are two strong missions al- 
ready on the Congo, and when a civilized 
government is extablished, doubtless other 
sotieties will enter and occupy the field. 

Hail to the Free State of Ceutral Africa! 


- 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, 





We hope that the sudden cloud which 


has fallen on Hamilton College will not 
eclipse for a long time its brightening pros- 
pects. 

Its alumni and friends will need all the 
discretion they can command to extricate 
themselves without damage from the difii- 
eult position in which they are placed. 

To us, who believe that something is due 
to such dignities as presidencies and the 
distinguished gentlemen who hold them, 
it is a matter of astonishment that « more 
quiet and less public way of settling the 
difficulty was not discovered than the pro- 
fessors’ thunder-clap style of bursting the 
whole case into the airin an open letter 
to the Trustees, demanding the President’s 
resignation. 

Dr. Darling has been Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, and went to Clinton only three 
years ago from a commanding church in 
Albany, which was devoted to him. And 
if this were not enough, he is at the head of 
an important college, and carries with him 
the honor and dignity ofa large, influential, 
and respectable body of alumni. In re- 
viewing the troubles of the college, the 
great one, that lies at the root of all others, 
and which, in this instance, comes out 
painfully distinct, is the systematic weaken- 
ing of the presidential office. 

We say systematic, as we believe that it 
is the system which is responsible. There 
is constitutionally at Hamilton too much 
trustee and too little presideut. The spe- 
cific thing we have in mind is the disposi- 
tion to make the trustees a sort of appel- 
late court in academic matters. No one 
has a deeper sense of the value to a college 
of a good board of trustees than we have, 
and no one would be quicker to recognize 
the service rendered inthis way. But the 
relations of the trustees are with the facul- 
ty and president. When they crowd into 
academic affairs, and begin to be thought 
of as offering a chance for the review of 
proceedings by the faculty, discipline be- 
comes impossible. The roots of the pres- 
ent trouble lic back in proceedings that 
have affected the dignity of the presiden- 
tial office in the college, and left the whole 
college mind in a condition which was sure 
to bring on some such complication as this 
the moment the relations between the stu- 
dents and the faculty were severely 
strained. 

We have great respect for Dr. Darling 
and great sympathy with him in his pres- 

ent position. It is, however, no disgtace 





to his name that he has, in a measure, failed 
in the position he has held. He was not 
characteristically anacademic man. He is, 
by nature and by training, formed for suc- 
cess in ecclesiastical affairs. A graduate of 
Amhetst, thete was nothing in common 
between him and Hamilton College but the 
intetests of the Presbyterian Church, to 
which he was deVoted and which he has 
faithfully served. 

He has nothing to gain, but much to lose 
in his present position, from which he can 
now retire with dignity and honor, and with 
the respect of all who know him. They 
will justly believe him to be in large measure 
the victim of the bad policy of filling anac- 
ademic position with a non-academic man. 

In many respects the college was never 
in better shape than now. The buildings 
are improved. The faculty is fuller and 
commands respect. Ithas come with credit 
out of one severe trial with the students 
during the past Winter, and, whatever criti- 
cisms may be passed on its present attitude, 
it has been led into it rather by the excess 
of a virtue than by any disappointment of 
the public expectation that discipline be sus- 
tained in the college. 

So far as we can learn there seems to be 
but one opinion as to what must be the 
issue of the abana prea i 


MR. MOODY’S WORK IN LONDON. 


Tue American Revivalists have just 
ended a most remarkable series of meetings 
in London. No such scheme of revival 
effort was ever attempted in that great city 
before. Mr. Moody's previous work there 
was stirring and effective; but it was ona 
very small scale compared to the campaign, 
as the workers call it, just closed. This 
was a vigorous attempt to reach classes of 
the population and localities hitherto al- 
most untouched. Great iron buildings were 
provided, and when the meetings at one 
point wre concluded the structure was 
taken down and put up at another. In this 
way religious services were brought to the 
very doors of masses of non-church-goers, 
in various parts of London. Perhaps a 
comparatively small proportion of the vast 
audiences which assembled in these iron 
tabernacles day after day and night after 
night, was of the vicious and degraded 
classes; but many of their representatives 
heard the Gospel, as though for the first 
time, and hundreds if not thousands are 
living a new life to-day because of it. 
Many drunkards were reached and re- 
claimed, as in the memorable meetings a 
few years ago in Glasgow; while the more 
respectable members of society, who have 
long been neglectful of religious worship, 
have been turned again into church 
channels. 

The services were originally intended to 
last through six months. They have lasted 
much longer, and might, according to pres- 
ent indications, go on perpetually if Mr. 
Moody’s strength could hola out. Mr. San- 
key left him, some time ago, worn out by 
his labors; but, despite the absence of this 
attractive singer, the interest and attend- 
ance kept up to the last. At the last place, 
the Embankment, the audiences were large- 
ly composed of the genteel classes; and the 
Bible readings, in the afternoons, were the 
most popular, three or four thousand per- 
sons usually being present. The Countess 
of Cairns, Prince and Princess Weid, of 
Germany, the Earl and Countess of Aber- 
deen, Lord Kinnaird, and many otner lords 
and ladies were to be seen at these meet- 
ings, and some of them many times. 

The results of this series of meetings it 
would be impossible to estimate. The num- 
ber of converts must run far into the thou- 
sands. It was not uncommon for 150 to 
200 to rise for prayers at one meeting, and 
on some occasions as many as 250 thus 
signified their interest in divine things. 
Many have been helped to a sober and 
civilized life; many have been induced to 
take their long neglected places in the pew 
again; thousands have been led to a more 
thorough consecration to the service of 
Christ, and the churches have been revived 
and strengthened. It is not one of the 
least of the résults of the campaign that 
Christians of various names have been 
brought into a real fellowship in their co- 
operation with Mr. Moody. The Evangel- 
ists have never been better supported by the 








clergy than in these meetings, and the real 
union of Protestantism in works of alte, 
tion never better exhibited. 


PROHIBITION IN IOWA. 


Tue legislature of Iowa has récently 
enacted alaw which takes effect on and 
after the 4th of next July, and forbids the 
matiufacture and sale of all intoxicating 
liquors in that state, including ale, wine 
and beer, and enforces the prohibition by 
severe penalties. Alluding to this act, in 
an editorial note, in our issue of May 8th, 
1884, we said: 

“The only constitutional question that can be 
raised in respect to the recently enacted law in 
Iowa, is, whether the law is notso rigid in its 
prohibition as to be. in conflict with some pro- 
vision in the constitution of that state, or some 
provision in the constitution of the United 
States. If itis not, then it will stand the test 
and if it is, then it will not. Be this as it may, 
the people of that state can put the principle in- 
to their constitution, ond that certainly will 
stand,” 

A gentleman, who is evidently a member 
of the legs] profession, has recently called 
our attention to this language, with the fol- 
lowing remark : 

“To this I would say that the state can, surely, 
put no principle into its constitution and make 
it stand as against the Constitution of the United 
States, which would not have stood, as against 
that Constitution, in the form of a statute.” 

We accept this criticism as just in respect 
to the last sentence of the above extract 
from our editorial note. The Constitution 
of the United States is ‘‘ the supreme law 
of the land.” No provision made by any 
state, whether inthe constitutional form by 
the people, or in that of a statutory enact- 
ment by its legislature, that is inconsistent 
with this Constitution, can have any legal 
validity. It is the duty of courts, whether 
State or Federal, whenever, in a case pend- 
ing before them, the validity of a state con- 
stitution or a state law is called in question 
on the ground of an alleged conflict with 
the Constitution, laws or treativs of the 
United States, to decide whether such a 
conflict exists, and, if deciding that it does 
exist, then to give effect to ‘‘the supreme 
law of the land.” 

If the recent prohibitory enactment of 
the legislature of Iowa be inconsistent with 
this ‘‘ supreme law,” it is of no force; and 
the same would be true if the principle of 
enactment were made a part of the consti- 
tution of that state, or of any uther state. 

The question, then, arises whether the 
Constitution of the United States so re- 
stricts the powers of the states as to pre- 
vent them from establishing the pginciple 
of absolute prohibition in respect to the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors. The nearest approach to an answer 
to this question ever made by the Supreme 
Court of the United States is found in the 
case of Bartemeyer v. Towa, 18 Wall. 129. 
The doctrine of the Court, as stated in the 
syllabus of this case, is as follows: 1. That 
“‘the usual and ordinary legislation of the 
states regulating or prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating liquors raises no question 
under the Constitution of the United States 
prior to the Fourteenth Amendment of that 
instrument.” 2. That ‘the right to sell 
intoxicating liquors is not one of the priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens of the 
United States, which, by that amendment, 
the states are forbidden to abridge.” 3. 
That ‘if a case were presented in which 
a person owned liquor or other property 
at the time the law was passed by the state 
absolutely prohibiting any sale of it, it 
would be a very grave question whether 
such law would not be inconsistent with 
the provision of that amendment, which 
forbids the state to deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due course 
of law.” 

Mr. Justice Miller, in stating the opinion 
of the Court, said: 

‘* But the most liberal advocate of the rights 
conferred by that (the Fourteenth) Amendment 
have contended for nothing more than that the 
rights of the citizen previously existing, and 
dependent wholly on state laws for their recog- 
nition, are nuw placed under the protection of 
the Fedgral Government, and are secured by the 
Federal Constitution. The weight of authority 








Jeaception. ‘That exception 1 the! case’ of a ‘law 


operating so rigidly on the property in existence 
at the time of its passage, absolutely prohibiting 
its sale, as to amount to depriving the owner of 
his property,” 

Mr. Justice Bradley, in the same case, 
said: 


No one has ever doubted that a legislature 
may prohibit the vending of articles deemed in- 
jurious to the safety of society, provided it does 
not interfere with vested rights of property.” 

So, also, Mr. Justice Field said: 

“T have no doubt of the power of the state to 
regulate the sale of intoxicating liquors when 
such regulation does not amount to the des- 
truction of the rights of property in them. The 
right of property in an article involves the power 
to sell and dispose of such article, as well as to 
use and enjoy it. Any act which declares that 
the owner shall neither sell nor dispose of it, nor 
use and enjoy it, confiscates it, depriving him 
of his property without due process of law. 
Against such arbitrary legislation by any state, 
the Fourteenth Amendment affords protection. 
But the prohibition of sale in any way, or for 
any use, is quite a different thing from the regu- 
lation of the sale or use #0 as protect the health 
and morals of the community, All property, 
even the most harmless in its nature, is equally 
subject to the power of the state in this respect, 
with the most noxious,” 

These utterances suggest, and in part 
discuss, the question whether property 
rights acquired and vested under pre-exist- 
ing law, can be divested and destroyed by 
a change in the law, in consistency with 
the Constitution of the United States, 
without just compensation for the des- 
truction. There is no doubt as to the gen- 
eral answer which the courts of this coun- 
try have repeatedly given to this question. 
The answer is in the negative; and yet 
this answer could not apply to the prohibi- 
tory law of Iowa, except with reference to 
the sale of intoxicating liquors manufac- 
tured and owned as property prior to the 
enactment of the law. The law, whatever 
may be the constitutional difficulties with 
reference to its retrospective action upon 
property rights already acquired, is cer- 
tainly not exposed to the same difficulties 
when considered with reference to intoxi- 
cating liquors manufactured and sold sub- 
sequently to the passage of the law. The 
state has the right, in the exercise of its 
police power, to make the manufacture 
and sale of such liquors a penal offense, 
aud stop both by the stern force of law. 
There is nothing ex post facto in such leg- 
islation, and nothing in it that, by mere ar- 
bitrary law, divests rights which already ex- 
ist, and, as such, are protected by the Con- 
stitution of the United States.- There is 
nothing in it inconsistent with the ‘due 
process of law” provided for in the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

We have purposely looked at this ques- 
tion, not from the standpoint of temper- 
ance and the enormous evils which it is the 
object of prohibition to arrest, but simply 
from that of constitutional validity, in the 
light of the Federal Constitution. 


_ 





THE CHOLERA 8CARZ IN EUROPE. 


Tue memory of the cholera plague in 
Europe and America is not a pleasant one; 
and we are not surprised that not France 
alone, but all Europe, is alarmed at the sud- 
den outbreak of the disease in Toulon. For 
hundreds of years it has been epidemic and 
recurrent in India, following the dispersion 
of the great Juggernaut pilgrimages, and, 
as intercourse with India has increased, 
even finding its way,in successive tidal 
waves, to Europe and America. In 1882 
the disease, having taken eight years for 
the journey from India, by way of Russia 
and Poland, crossed from Ireland to Quebec 
with a dozen immigrants, and thence, 
passing, by way of the military post of 
Fort Dearborn (Chicago), went down the 
Mississippi, reaching New Orleans in Octo- 
ber, 1832, and destroying there 6,000 out of 
a population of 50,000. In 1844, immi- 
grants from Havre carried the disease to 
New Orleans, where it showed consider- 
able violence, and extended through the 
South and West. Meanwhile the advance 
in communications made the dissemination 
of the disease a shorter process; and the 
outbreak of April, 1865, in India had been 
transferred to Mecca early in May, to Alex. 
andria early in June, had reached England 
by July 10th, and in 1866 it was distributed 
from New York all over the country 
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though with no such fatal violence as in 
the case of its frst appearance in 1832. 

We now know more about the disease 
than we did at the time of these visitations. 
We know its cause and character. The 
cause is precisely like that of typhoid 
fever. It has a specific microscopic germ, 
the bacillus discovered only a few months 
ago by the German physician, Koch, in his 
researches on the cholera in India. This 
bacillus swarms in the dejecta of cholera 
patients, and is distributed partly, perhaps, 
as dust, but chiefly in drinkiog water, 
which has been contaminated by the wash- 
ings through the soil of these dejecta. The 
researches of the German commission con- 
firm the deductions of experience, and 
show that hygienic and sanitary methods 
will almost wholly control the disease, or 
will very parrowly limit its spread. In 
times of danger all water to be drunk 
should be first builed, and then treated with 
a few grains of permanganate of potash. 
A healthy stomach, in the process of diges- 
tion and with the stomach distended with 
food which is being macerated by gastric 
juice, is not likely to be affected even by 
infected water. The chief danger comes 
from drinking water when the stomach is 
empty. In an infected region it is safe to 
regard all water as infected. Cholera and 
typhoid fever alike are proving to us the 
vast importance of protection against the 
contamination of sewage. 

It is not likely that there will now be 
any great spread of cholera in Europe, al- 


though it has come early enough in 
the season to have time to extend 
anywhere. But the French Govern- 


ment is awake, and is doing all that is pos- 
sible to limit the disease. The German, 
Spanish and English Governments will keep 
a strict quarantine, and the American Gov- 
ment is receiving daily bulletins, and will 
doubtless act as may be necessary. These 
plagues are no longer black terrors, as they 
were in past centuries. We understand 
their cause and their treatment, and can 
limit their spread. This is the fruit of 
the careful sanitary studies of the past fifty 
years. Great plagues are a thing of the 


past. 
_> enemas 


, . ( 
Enitorial Hotes. 

Mu. Gronas W1i1114m Curtis, in addition to 
what he has said in Harper's Weekly, publishes 
a letter explaining why, having been a member 
of the Republican Convention that nominated 
the Blaine and Logan ticket, he refuses to sup- 
port it as the editor of the Weekly, and will re- 
fuse to vote for itas a citizen, The question, 
viewed simply as one of ethics, needs no explana- 
tion. The nomination of candidates is merely a 
recommendation, and really creates no obliga- 
tion at all to support the ticket nominated, It 
is a very convenient way, as a piece of party 
machinery, to call attention to certain men and 
advise the people to vote for them. It does not 
make it their duty to vote for them, That is a 
question which every man has a right to settle 
for himself. A political party has absolutely no 
power toimpose a moral obligation upon any- 
body. The fact that one has attended a party 
convention, and participated in its proceedings, 
does not, as against his conscience, if the pro- 
ceedings do not secure his approval, and are 
such as he cannot honestly sustain, exclude him 
trom the right of protest, and doing what he can 
to bring the whole proceedings to naught. He 
may exercise this right in the convention, or 
afterward, or at both periods, What are some- 
times called “party obligations” really have no 
existence at all that can morally bind the action 
of anybody, independently of his own judgment 
and choice. A political party is not a state, or 
even a society, but simply a number of individ- 
uals who, by reason of common opinions, usually 
act together, any one of whom inay, at his own 
pleasure and at any time, refuse to doso. Each 
man’s judgment is the sole law. 








We publish the following letter from Mr. 
Josiah Quincy, of Boston, Mass., received too 
late to be printed with others last week : 


To THE EptTor OF ‘THE INDEPENDENT: 

The duty of Repub.icans and Independents in 
reference to the nominations made at Chicago seems 
to me clear ;: to oppose them under any circumstances 
which are at all likely to arjse. To put the matter 
on the mere ground of party expediency, it seems tu 
me plain that the one thing which would, in all 
probability, split the Republican Party permanently 
would be the election of the Chicago candidates, and, 
therefore, that the duty of those in whose minds the 
future lency of the Republi Party is all- 
important is to prevent its success, But most per- 
sons will oppose the Republican ticket from broader 
considerations than these, If all the “glories, 
triumphs, spoils” of the Republican Party are 








“ shrunk to the littie measure” of James G, Blaine 


and John A. Logan as its candidates for President 


and Vice-President, then its only hope of future 
usefulness jies in the regenerating influence of de- 
feat. Such a ticket I must respectfully decline to 
vote for, even a6 a choice of evils. When nomina- 
tion fajls so far below the recognized standard as 
that of Mr. Blaine does, it ie not very profitable to 
consider whether the opposing nomination may not 
be a little worse, If a bad nomination is made by 
the Democratic Party, it seems to me the duty of 
dissatisfied Republicans and Independents to leave: 
the choice between two objectionable candidates for 
the high office of President to their respective sup- 
porters, upon whom the responsibility for their 
oMcial acts will in sonse degree rest. In such @ con- 
tingency, it will become not only our right but our 
duty as citizens to name a candidate for whom we 
can vote without loss of self-respect. If, on the 
other hand, the Democratic Party rises to its oppor- 
tanity, and presents to the country, as its candidate, 
Cleveland or Bayard, it would, in my opinion, be- 
come our duty to give such a candidate our support, 
either as individuals or as an organized body. 

Tuk members of the Republican National 
Committee, and those composing the Republican 
Comniittee of this state, met, in this city last 
week, and organized themselves for the election 
campaign of this Fall. Mr. Jones, of Pennsyl+ 
vania, was chosen as chairman of the former 
committee; and Mr, James D. Warren was 
selected as the chairman of the committee of 
this state. All the proceedings were conducted 
in the utmost harmony, without the slightest ap- 
pearance of any outstanding feuds to be healed. 
The members of both committees expressed 
themselves as strongly confident that the Blaine 
and Logan ticket will carry, not only this state, 
but also states enough to secure its election. 
The members from the Western and Pacific 
States declared that the ticket would make a 
clean sweep in all those states, which is 
probable enough. Some of the Southern mem- 
bers thought that there was for the Republicans 
a good fighting chance in several of the South- 
ern States. There seems to be no doubt that 
the great mass of Republicans throughout the 
country will support the nominees of the Chicago 
Convention. Whether this will be sufficient to 
secure a victory will depend upon the platform 
and the candidates of the Democratic Party, 
and upon the extent to which Republicans, dis- 
satisfied with the Blaine and Logan ticket shall 
vote for the Democratic presidential candidates. 
He who supposes that either party has before it 
an easy task will find himself mistaken. The 
campaign will be one of the hardest fought bat- 
tles in the history of the country. 

THE Senate, very early in the present session 
of Congress, passed a bill to regulate the count 
of the electoral votes cast for President and 
Vice-President. It was passed by a large ma- 
jority of the members present, Republicans and 
Democrats alike voting for the bill. It was sup- 
posed at the time that the House of Represent- 
atives would promptly take up the bill, and 
would probably concur with the Senate, Such, 
however, has not been the fact. Last week the 
House passed a very different bill; and, inas- 
much as there is no probability that the Senate 
will adopt the bill, and none that the "House will 
adopt the Senate bill, the result is that nothing 
will be done on the subject at this session of 
Congress. There seems but little prospect that 
anything will be done at the next session of 
Congress, just before the electoral count takes 
place. Congress, not heeding the warning given 
in 1876, has for the last eight years treated this 
whole subject with the most shameful neglec’, 
It ought to have proposed an amendment to the 
Constitution, providing against the recurrence 
of such perils as threatened the peace of the 
country in 1876; and, failing to do this, then it 
ought most certainly to have made some pro- 
visions by law against these perils. An Electoral 
Commission served asa te:nporary expedient in 
1876 ; but there is no probability that euch an 
expedient would be resorted to a second time, 
What is really wanted is a constitutional amend- 
ment; but this is now not practical until after 
the next Presidential election. 





WE can imagine how ashamed a scholar like 
Prof. Frederic Gardiner (for the Episcopal 
Church is not devoid of scholars) must feel 
to see in the chief organ of his denomination 
such a paragraph as the following, by Prof. 
William Adams, D.D., of Nashotah Theological 
Seminary, on the “ Teaching of the Apostles” : 

“When this book first came before me I wrote 
upon it an article, to be found in The Churchman of 
April 12th» J had not then the Greek text as edited 
by Bishop Bryennios. I now have this. | have 
read it curefully, and my opinion is unchanged. _It 
is an apocrypha) book, and of no value whatsoever,” 
When the book of Bryennios came to this coun- 
try Professor Gardiner wasone of the first to see 
ite value, and translated the ‘* Teaching” for The 
Churchman, Dr. Adams read the translation, 
and, without having seen the Greek text, which 
was then accessible in the Union Seminary 
edition, pr d against the work; and he 
now repeats that it is of no value, In so doing 
he simply writes himself down an incompetent 
scholar, who knows nothing about the subject, 
and is not fit to teach 1n a theological seminary. 











The notes of Bryennios, if the Professor is 
able to read them, ought to be sufficient to con- 
vince any unprejudiced mind of the genuineness 
and value of the ‘‘Teaching,” and of its great 
antiquity. On that subject there is, as we an- 
ticipated when we first introduced it to the 
American public, absolutely no difference of 
opinion in Germany, France, Great Britain and 
America. The vote has already been taken. 
We have on our table Von Gebhardt and 
Harnack’s edition, just received, whose 
“Patrum Apostolicorum Opera” is « chief 
standard authority of the very earliest 
ecclesiastical writings. We have also Hilgen- 
feld’s edition, who has introduced it, learnedly 
annotated, into a new edition of his ‘* Novum 
Testamentum extra Canonem Receptum.” Both 
of these authorities accept it fully as being the 
very same ancient document of which Eusebius 
and Athanasius speak, and a discovery whose 
importance cannot be overrated. The scholars 
of the English Church, whom Professor Adams 
ought to respect, like Professor Wadsworth and 
Canon Farrar, say the same thing. There is no 
question that the date of its composition cannot 
be later than the second century, and the doubt 
is whether it does not go back to the first. That 
depends on whether it shall prove to be earlier 
or later than the Epistle of Barnabas and the 
Shepherd of Hermas, Thatit is earlier than the 
Apostolic Constitutions, and than what is called 
by the various designations of ‘*Two Ways,” 
‘Judgment of Peter,” and the *‘ Constitutions 
of Clement,” and that these are developments of 
it, is beyond question. 


We are glad to publish elsewhere a com 
munication from Professor Curtiss, in which he 
refers appropriately to our correspondent, Dr. 
Gregory's, successful habilitation as a teacher in 
the theological faculty of the University of Leip- 
sig. This old and honored method, by a learned 
defense of theses in a Latin disputation, is becom- 
ing quite rare in Germany. In this case half a 
dozen theses were offered, and the candidate 
was opposed in argument by half a dozen profes- 
sors and scholars, who drew out his position on 
such questions as whether the ‘‘Teaching of the 
Apostles” was written in Egypt ; whether the un- 
gels of the churches in the Revelations are bishops ; 
and how far conjecture is admissible in emending 
the Greek text of the New Testament. All this 
disputation, be it remembered, is carried on ex- 
tempore, and the candidate must be quick to hear 
and to talk, all in Latin. The power to talk Latin 
fluently is now rare,even among German scholars, 
and is almost unknown among American 
scholars, and to acquire it requires not a little 
practice, The Leipzig Tageblatt speaks, with 
especial commendation, of Dr. Gregory’s fluency 
in Latin. ‘‘All the arguments and objections,” 
it says, “were replied to, by bim, satisfactorily, 
adroitly and vigorously.” It ia not so very long 
since a hundred Latin disputations a year could 
be heard in that University, mostly in the de- 
partment of law; now, scarcely one is heard, 
unless in the department of philology. 





We have heard it said so many times that we 
have been ready to ask ourselves if it were true 
that the New Theology must fail because it repre- 
sents no earnest evangelistic enthusiasm, but only 
a cold, intellectual process of thinking. We have 
been told that new theologies in the past have 
carried the day because their leaders, such men 
as Jonathan Edwards, the Wesleys, Lyman 
Beecher, Nettleton and Finney, were great re- 
vivalists, and that only theological reforms which 
grow out of the necessities of evangelistic labor 
can succeed. But if the day af great revivals 
seems to be passing away in this country, and 
the churches are nevertheless fuller than ever, 
and recruited by younger people, we can imagine 
that this need not shut off the possibility of any 
further theological advances. In this line, how- 
ever, our attention is called to an article in The 
Advance, by Professor Scott, of the Chicago 
Theologica) Seminary, un a great religious move- 
ment in Nurway and Sweden, which attracted 
much attention at the annual meeting of the 
American Home Missionary Society at Saratoga. 
The most vigorous and active religious work in 
those countries is now being done by a union of 
churches, which now number four hundred, and 
which have all been organized since ‘1872, the 
the year in which, under the lead of Leetor 
Waldenstrém, they left the Lutheran Church. 
The separation was brought about by a question 
of theology, Waldenstrém denying the “ ob- 
jective merit ef the Atonement,” and holding 
rather to a theory said to be like that of Horace 
Bushnell. The body is governed congregation- 
ally, and infused with a very warm missionary 
spirit, and has immense houses of worship 
crowded with earnest hearers. We commend 
this case to those who are concerned for Ameri- 
can theology. 


The Central Presbyterian says : 

“The position of THE INDEPENDENT is that a man 
is not under condemnation for the sin of Adam, but 
only passes under condemnation when he himself 
begins personally to sin. This, THE INDEPENDENT 
admits, he will certainly do, just as the pointer dog 
will inevitably have the instincts which belong to 
that breed of dogs,” 








That is very nearly a correct statement of the 
facts as we see them. It proceeds: 

“If this is a true acceunt of the case, then of all 
creatures we are certainly the most miserable.” 
We have not noticed such to be the case, except 
as all sin is most miserable. 

“We ‘inherit,’ without any fault of our own, 4 
propensity to sin,” 

(True.] 

“which we cannot resist, which no man hag ever 
resisted,” 

(Which we can resist, which we ought to resist, 
which millions of saints have resisted with great 
success, though none with such entire success 
as to have avoided all sin from the beginning of 
their moral life.] 

“and we are under God’s wrath and condemnation 
for a nature which we cannot help having any more 
than a pointer dog can help his instincts to act ina 
particular way.” 

Never, never! God condemns no man for what 
he does not do himself; no man for what he 
inherits ; no man for the “ nature” which came 
to him without his will. 

***God is angry with the wicked every day’; but 

why is he angry with men for committing sins 
which they cannot help any more than a dog can 
help barking or biting ?” 
He certainly is not. He would be no God if he 
were. The whole point of the mystery is that 
man inherits from his ancestors a nature which 
is his misfortune, not his guilt. He must resist 
it, or suffer God's just displeasure. 


Some of the Presbyterian papets are urging 
the presbyteries to see to it that the direction of 
the last General Assembly be obeyed, and that 
members of presbyteries serving in other de- 
nominations be required to take letters to the 
bodies which they serve, or have their names 
dropped from the roll. This direction of the 
General Assembly is nothing more than advice, 
and the presbyteries will do as they please. We 
do not quite see the propriety of the direction. © 
It is made for exceptional cases. Of course 
members will, when they intend to serve perma- 
nently in another body, withdraw to join that 
body. But there will be cases in which a man 
feels especially attached to the Church in which 
he was born, and in whose communion he 
wishes to remain. He may be a very strict sec- 
tarian, aud may have a decided preference for 
his old denomination. He does not want to sever 
himself from the Presbyterian Church, although 
the providence of God is giving him his work else- 
where. We fail to see why a minister, who has 
permanently left the regular pursuit of his pro- 
fession, and has gone into the insurance business 
or into farming, should be allowed to remain as 
a member of the presbytery, while his neighbor 
shall be forced out, who has only offended by 
serving God in the Reformed Church. Indeed, 
we do not see why a man cannot be a member 
of two denominations at the same time, if he 
wants to, enjoying the fellowship of both, their 
watch and care, and subject to their discipline. 
Much more can a man be engaged year after 
vear as the acting pastor of a Congregational 
Church while a regular member of a presbytery. 
It is not a gracious picce of business to be turn- 
ing men out of fellowship except for cause 
affecting Christian character. Be it remembered 
that membership of presbytery is all the Church 
membership which the Presbyterian Church 
allows its ministers, and to deprive them of that 
is a serious thing. 


Berea Cotiece is the most remarkable object 
lesson in the country, so far as instruction in the 
gospel of anti-caste is concerned. There is an 
institution founded before the War on the border 
line between the Biue Grass and the moun- 
tians vf Kentucky, between Secession and 
Unionism, between a large colored and predom- 
inantly white population. After the War, as 
before, it suffered from mob violence, because 
its managers declared that it should offer equal 
privileges to whites and blacks alike. It has 
lived through the pericd of fear, and now is in 
the era of popularity and success. It is a 
thoroughly ‘“‘ mixed” school. The pupils are 
divided in about equal numbers, between males 
and females and between whites and blacks. 
White and black girls occupy together the 
large brick dormitory, and white and black 
boys oceupy together their own smaller wooden 
dormitory. Boys and girls, whites and blacks, 
sit side by side together at a common table and 
recite in the same classes. On Commencement 
Day the colors and the sexes alternate on the 
platform, and their orations and essays receive 
impartial applause. The large tabernacle is 
crowded with hearers, and perhaps the whites 
are in a majority among the hearers, though we 
suspect that the blacks form a majority of the 
crowd which surrounds the lemonade and pea- 
nut stands outside. From all the country around 
whites and blacks collect on Commencement 
Day, and ride in on the new railroad line, or on 
horses and mules, which are hitched by the 
hundred to all the trees on the campus; and 
they ride home again, rich and poor, laborers, 
school teachers, lawyers, doctors and ministers 
of all shades and conditions, along the same 
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highways or in the same railroad cars. The 
color question is solved. Equality is achieved. 
The community around was at first shocked, 
but finally submits, and submits gracefully, and 
flocks to see the show and joins in the applause. 
What has been done there can be done every- 
where in the South, and must be ; yes, and shall 
be, or Christianity is of no account, The North- 
ern Church which has mission or educational 
work in the South and falters and temporizes is 
disgraced. 





It is only about a year since that the Supreme 
Court of Ohio had before it a case involving the 
constitutionality of the Scott liquor law. The 
Court then held the law to be constitutional, 
without any qualification or limitation as to par- 
ticular parts of the law. This ruling has been 
modified by another decision just rendered, 
declaring that the section of the law which makes 
it necessary for the lessee of the property on 
which the traffic in intoxicating liquors is con- 
ducted to obtain the written consent of the 
owner of the property to conduct such business, 
and makes the owner of the real estate responsi- 
ble for the payment of the tax levied by the law, 
is unconstitutional, and consequently of no 
force. No such objection was made to the law 
in the former decision ; and in this decision no 
opinion is expressed as to the constitutionality 
of the law in other respects, The section which 
is thus declared to be unconstitutional, makes 
the liquor tax a lien upon the property for the 
payment of the tax when the property is leased 
by its owner for the liquor business, and in this 
way secures the payment. The virtual repeal of 
this section by the recent decision of the Court 
greatly impairs the efficacy of the law as a re- 
straint upon the liquor traffic, while reducing 
the income to the state from this source. Most 
of the whisky sellers are lessees, and if the real 
estate in which they do the business is ru'cased 
from liability for the payment of the liquor tax, 
a very considerable portion of the tax will not be 
collected, It looks as if political considerations 
had had something to do with this singular dc- 
cision of the Court. The Democrats of Ohio do 
not like the Scott law. 

Last week, some five hundred Mormon con- 
verts, in charge of some twenty-five Mormun 
missionaries, landed at Castle Garden in this 
city, from Europe, mostly from Scandinavia, 
and immediately started on their way to Utah. 
This batch of Mormon recruits is the fruit of 
about two years’ work on the part of these mis- 
sionaries, ‘The theory of the Mormon priest- 
hood is to make converts in other countries, and 
then import them into Utah, for the purpose of 
swelling their ranks in that territory. This sys- 
tem they have been pursuing for years; and to 
this fact, in no inconsiderable degree, is due the 
increase of the Mormon population in the 
United States. It must be confessed that the 
system is well adapted to the end had in view, 
and that it has been pursued with an industry, 
sagacity and zeal, worthy of a better cause. It 
would be difficult to find anywhere in the world 
such a vigorous propagandism, in proportion to 
numbers and means, a8 that displayed by the 
Mormons. They are immensely in earnest, and 
this fact they prove by their efforts. And yet 
this population either practice or approve an in- 
stitution which is in direct conflict with our civ- 
ilization, and contrary to the laws of this coun- 
try. The people of the United States will not 
and cannot, in respect to this institution, con- 
sent to let them alone. Mormon polygamy in 
the United States must come to anend. It is a 
bestial immorality which the people will not tol- 
erate. If it will not die by peaceable means, 
then it must die under the stern law of force. 
Die it must, in any event. 





AN old proposition is revived in Congress: to 
discontinue the present organization of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, giving up its hy- 
drographic work to the Navy Department, and 
making over its topographical work to the Geo- 
logical Survey. The ostensible purpose is econ- 
omy, the supporters of the plan claiming that 
something over $100,000 a year would be saved 
by dispensing with the present Coast Survey 
Organization, and relegating its work to other 
bureaus, The real object is to enable the Navy 
line officers to get control of certain scientific 
work, in which they are now subordinate, and 
to overthrow an organization which has con- 
tinually and seriously obstructed their attempts 
to get possession of all the astronomical work 
of the Government. It is true that, in the pres- 
ent condition of our Navy, the position of a 
line-officer is not a very satisfactory one, He is 
superfluously numerous, to put it mildly, and 
hasn’t half enough to do to keep him busy. If 
the people find it out, he is in danger of losing 
his gentlemanly profession and comfortable live- 
lihood ; and so, as the most natural thing in the 
world, he is on the qua vive for some employment 
in Government service of a nature to justify his 
continued tenure of office. Now the fact is that 
the training of naval officers and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, their taste and character, do not qual- 
ify them for scientific work. They fight ships 
very well; but, in an observatory, they make a 
mess of it every time. While, under proper di- 





rection, some of them become excellent hydrog- 
raphers, surveyors, and sometimes a-tronom- 
ical observers, it is very rare that they have the 
scientific knowledge and spirit needed to shape 
and lay out scientific work, and to give it unity 
and precision. The direction of the Govern- 
ment scientific work ought to be in scientific 
hands. It would unquestionably be a retrograde 
step to disconnect the hydrographic work from 
the trianguiation of the coast; and to put the 
inland geodctic surveying under the charge of 
the geologists would be about the same sort of 
thing ae appointing a botanist superintendent 
of the National Observatory, A Utopian ar- 
rangement, perhaps realizable im some blessed 
future, would be a Government Department of 
Science and Edveation, which should have 
charge of all the various scientific interests and 
organizations of the nation, and secure their 
harmonious and economical co-operation. 





...-For nearly two years the civilized world 
has been beseeching the British Government to 
declare its policy, if it have one, with regard to 
the occupation of Egypt. Mr. Gladstone has at 
last spoken. He promises to accept a Multiple 
Control after 1887, and to evacuate Egypt at the 
same time, provided the Powers are unanimous 
in urging these measures, We find nothing rash 
or hazardous in such a promise. Itis equivalent 
to saying that the British Government will go, if 
compelled to, and not otherwise. For ourselves, 
we would be sorry to see England forced to 
evacuate and to accept the association of the 
other Powers in the Control ; yet we would thank 
those who might incite her toa policy as vigorous 
as the state of affairs in Egypt seems to demand. 
We had hoped much from the long-talked of 
conference which met in London last Saturday. 
But, alas! the dignitaries assembled, were intro- 
duced, saluted, and adjourned for ten days! If 
so long a vacation is to follow so short a session 
each time, the False Prophet will have fulfilled 
all the promises of Mohammed and ascended 
into Heaven before the work of the Conference 
is completed, 


.. They have had a ten days’ debate in May- 
field, Ky., between the Baptists and Disciples ; 
and this is the way it is reported. The Baptist 
paper says; 

“The Baptists were elated and enthusiastic, 
while the ‘Disciples’ were effectually squelched 
and left writhing in pain.” 

The Disciple paper says: 

“On Baptist succession, total depravity and the 

design of baptism, Brother Briney overwhelmingly 
deteated his opponent. In fact, the defeat was so 
great that our Baptist brethren seemed to be driven 
to desperation.” 
A contemporary asks what is the profitof such a 
discussion, It is ever so much better than stag- 
nation. It is a step toward intelligence. It 
will not make things worse, and will uot injure 
faith in a state in which there is gaid to be but 
one known infidel. By and by, the disputants 
and the eager attendants will rise to the concep- 
tion of the obligation te carry on practical 
Christian duties. 


.-The Constitution of the Presbyterian Al- 
liance contains the following paragraph, bearing 
onthe application of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church : 

* Any Church organized on Presbyterian princi- 

ples, which holds the supreme authority of the 
Scriptures of the O!d and New Testaments in mat- 
ters of faith and morals, and whose creed is in har- 
mony with the Concensus of the Reformed Confes- 
sions, shall be eligibie for admission into the Alll- 
ance,” 
At the Edinburgh meeting of the Alliance it was 
voted that ‘the responsibility of deciding 
whether they ought to join the Alliance should 
rest, in the first instance, with the churches them- 
selves,” and accordingly all applications were 
granted. Distinct evidenee that the creed of the 
Church contradicted not the consensus of all 
the Reformed Confessions, as well as the West- 
minster standards, would have been necessary to 
cause its rejection. 


..The popular if not scrupulous newspaper 
writer, who signs himself ‘ Gath,” is as amus- 
ingly absurd as he is profane in the expression 
of his nataral disgust at anything like such a 
desire for reform in politics as might lead one to 
bolt a ticket. The so-called “better element” 
provokes him ; he does not believein it. ‘‘ There 
was,” he says, “a good deal of sense in that mob, 
somewhere about the year thirty to forty, who 
wanted Barabbas set free, and who, some cen- 
turies later,” (it was five centuries earlier, but 
that is nothing) “voted against Aristides, no 
doubt a common humbug of that day, who had 


insulted the common people by his affectation of - 


superiority.” The cause is welcome to such 


defenders. 


..We get a sense of the horrible evils of the 
drinking curse when we read, in a report by the 
chaplain of the Magdalen Asylum, of this city, 
that of eighty-nine fallen women in the Asylum 
at one time, all but two had fallen through 
drink. A lady missionary among this class says 
that, of two thousand known personally to her, 
there were only ten cases in which intoxicating 
liquors were not in large part responsible for 





their fall. Here is another illustration of the im-— 
mense blessing to be expected from probdbitios/ 

....The Cumberland Presbyterians have their 
chief seat in the South, and are a rapidly grow- 
ing body. The Southern Presbyterian Church 
is their chief ecclesiastical rival, which explains 
iu part the opposition from that quarter, made, 
we are glad to say, ineffectually, to their admis- 
sion to the Presbyterian Council at Belfast. 
But the Southern Presbyterian Church has, on 
one occasion, favorably considered the proposi- 
Per for a union of the two bodies. 


..--The House of Representatives last week, 
after thirty minutes’ debate, passed the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation bill, involving the appro- 
priation of $21,000,000 for a great variety of ob- 
jects. Such a manner of legislation is simply 
reckless. Not ten members outside of the com- 
mittee that reported the bill had any adequate 
idea of it. The bill ought to have been reported 
months ago, and then to have been carefully 
studied before being passed. 

....Harvard College had for years been in 
the habit of conferring the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, annually, not on a man but on his office. 
Every year His Excellency, the Governor, no 
matter who, or what he was, received the degree 
as regularly as he was elected. Last year Butler 
was too bitter a pill to be swallowed, and the 
custom was broken, and we are glad to see will 
not be returned to. Degrees are for men, not 
for chairs. 

. .One of the nuisances of the day is the Sun- 
day racing trainsand racing teams which carry 
the rival New York Sunday papers to the water- 
ing places. These papers are not satisfied with 
quietly breaking the Sabbath, but boast loudly 
of their several victories at Saratoga and Rich- 
land Springs, and tell of the bets on the fast 
horses which run from the nearest railroad 
stations. The whole thing is demoralizing. 


.... The Catholic Union has discovered what 
is the secret of Blaine’s popularity. It is this: 

* Blaine impersonates the true American Monroe 
principle which is found at the bottom of every 
American heart: that this Western continent, so far 
as the great Republic can govern its destinies, shall 
forever be free from the contamination of European 
despotism ; that the arrogance and ro) ber instincts 
of England in particular must be checked with a 
strong anJ vigorous hand,” 

... Our readers doubtless do not need to be in- 
troduced to the well-known English novelist, 
Mr. F. W. Robinson, the first installment of 
whose story appears in our columns this week. 
Few writers have achieved more widespread 
recognition among the readers of English fiction 
than the author of ‘The Hands of Justice,” 
** Othello the Second,” and ‘‘ The Man She Cared 
For.” 

....80 many opinions are now being printed 
in the newspapers about Presidential candidates, 
and, withal, there are so many diversities and 
shades of opinion, that a reader of the entire list, 
who cannot find at least one opinion that suits 
him, must be exceedingly hard to please, This is 
avery free country, and every man may think as 
he hxes. 

. There has been so much cross-firing 
among the Star Route lawyers at each other that 
the people find it not a little difficult to decide 
what is truth in the matter. One thing the gen- 
eral public very well understands, and that is 
that the whole prosecution, from beginning to 
end, was a miserable failure. 

...Suppose Mr. Blaine should gain all the 
Pacific States, on the basis of his anti-Chinese 
record, and at the same time lose New York and 
Massachusetts; what would be the outcome of 
the political speculation? Would the former 
secure his election, with the votes of the latter 
against him? 

. In our next issue we will publish, as usual, 
a verbatim report of the addresses at the Fourth 
of July celebration, at Woodstock. This has 
now come to be appropriate, as the Woodstock 
meeting has been, for some years, the only elabo- 
rate celebration of the day in the country. 


... Judge Poland, of Vermont, in a recent let- 
ter to his constituents, notifies them thet he 
cannot accept a renomination as a candidate for 


Congress. He hée ws rach bern hisseventieth year 
and feels that he thé tasks of public 
service, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS ABOUT MAY Bist, 1884. 


Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation. 

Is , Semen a to all the springs and places of in 

HENRY OLAIR, Lessee. 


FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 


FOR 
Fourth of July. 
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SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 
Private Use and Public Exhibitions 


FROM $7.50 TO $150. 


Ready Packed and Sent to Every Section 
of the Country. 





We manufacture the Best Goops only, 
and at the lowest market prices. 


Illustrated PriceeLists Sent on Appli- 
cation, 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS C0. 


9 AND 11 PARK PLACE 
New York. 








The DE WITT IMPROVED PORTABLE CYLINDER GAS WORKS 
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THE NEW YORK BANKS. 


A spicy debate sprung up in the Senate, 
week before last, growing out of Senator 
Butler's resolution, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to ex- 
amine the national banks of this city. The 
only pretense for such an investigation 
is founded on the disclosures in respect to 
the Marine Bank, the Metropolitan Bank, 
and the Second National Bank. Senator 
Sherman, who participated in the debate, is 
reported as saying: 


“Ido not believe that any good can come of 
an investigation by a committee. Such a com- 
mittee, working in public, with reporters and « 
crowd areund, would be as helpicss and useless 
as possible. In reply to Senator Butler's re- 
marke, I would say that the fact that there had 
been no more failures within the last 
ninety days after the instances of defalcation 
shown by high bank officers, is a compliment to 
the national banking system. Nothing that 
Congress can do would prevent a bad man, hav- 
ing charge of money, from stealing. It could 
punish him after he had stolen. The action of 
the Clearing-house, a voluntary association, in 
comiug to the aid of the business community in 
the emergency, illustrates the excellence of our 
financial system. If the occurrences of the last 
few months had oceurred in olden times—in the 
good old Democratic times, I might say— if they 
had occurred before the present national bank- 
ing system had been established, the trouble 
would have been very much more serious, and 
would have extended to other countries with 
which we have financial transactions, A panic, 
in this instance, had been avoided by the action 
of the banks. They had worked out their own 
salvation.” 


This is good sense, and just the kind of 
sense that we should expect to find in such 
# man as Senator Sherman. The examina- 
tion of the New York banks, in order to be 
at all effective, would require a committee 
of experts, thoroughly familiar with ac- 
counts, and especially bank accounts; and, 
without any disrespect to the Senate, we 
say frankly that we do not believe that the 
Senate could, from its own membership, 
furnish such a committee. Moreover, bank 
failures and bank irregularities will occur 
under the best system that can be devised, 
owing to the delinquencies of individual 
bank officers, and the impossibility of 
knowing beforehand who are the individu- 
alg that will prove themselves thus delin- 
quent. To infer from their delinquency 
that all bank officers have the same charac- 
ter is about as sensible as to assume that all 
men are liars, because some men are shown 
to be liars, 

The simple truth is, that, with excep- 
tions comparatively rare, our national 
banking system in this city, as well as else- 
where throughout the country, has, in the 


. hands of its officers, been so conducted that 


depositors aud stockholders have seldom 
suffered any losses from malfeasance on 
the part of these officers. Such malfeas- 
suces furnish occasion for greater watchful- 
ness; but they furnish no occasion at all 
for a general suspicion of all banks. A 
betier system in itself and a better con- 
ducted system than that of our national 
banks this country never had; and occa- 
sional failures do not change this general 
fact. 


—————_____. 


THE DECLINE IN STOCKS. 


Tue World, of this city, recently pub- 
lished the following figures as representing 
the decline in the market price of stocks 
since the 1st of last March: 

“ Vanderbuilt, $50,000,000 ; Gould, $70,000, 000 ; 
Huntington stocks, $20,000,000; six other act- 
ing securities nearly $40,000,000. 

“The depreciation in New York Central stock 
since March ist is about $18,000,000; in Lake 
Shore, #15,000,000 ; Michigan Central, $6,800,- 
000; Northwest, $9,600,000 ; Lackawenna, $7,- 
500,000; Louisville and Nashville, $6,000,000 ; 
Kaneas and Texas, $3,700,000; Texas Pacific, 
$4,100,000 ; Union Pacific, $27,000,000 ; Wabash, 
$2,400,000; Western Union, $19,200,000; Cen- 
tral Pacific, $16,800,000 ; Chesapeake and Ohio, 
$1,200,000; Denver and Rio Grande, $4,900,- 
000; Erie, 9,200,000; Northern Pacific, $1,- 
400,000 ; Pacific Mail, $3,200,000 ; Reading, $10,- 
700,000 ; Rock Island, $8,600,000.” 

This is an enormous depreciation in 
the list of stocks named, which by no 
means includes the whole list dealt in at 
the New York Stock Exchange. | We saw 
a statement not long since to the effect that 





the depreciation in the market price of 
stocks during the last three years amounts 
to about a thousand millions of dollars. 
The downward movement began soon af- 
ter the death of President Garfield; and, 
with occasional and temporary interrup- 
tions, it has been the fixed tendency of 
the markets ever since. For a rule the 
buyers of stock in anticipation of a rising 
market, have been losers. The ‘‘ bulls,” 
as they are called, have generally found 
themselves on the wrong side to make 
money by this form of speculation. All 
their plans for raising prices have proved 
unavailing. 

The question whether the lowest point 
had not been reached has repeatedly been 
asked; and the answer has been given in 
the descent of the market to a still lower 
point. Noone can tell where this lowest 
point is, or when it will be reached. What 
is evident now is that the downward move- 
ment continues, with no immediate pros- 
pect of anything like a permanent change. 
It is a good time, in the presence of such a 
fact, for outsiders to let the stock market 
entirely alone. Let the ‘‘ bulls” and the 
“bears” have it all to themselves; and let 
the question whether money is made or 
lost be confined to their own circle. 

It is well, also, to keep in mind that this 
depreciation in stock prices, while involv- 
ing heavy losses to individual persons, 
does not, by any means, imply a correspond- 
ing decrease or destruction of the real 
wealth of the country. If the shares of 
stock in a given railroad are to-day selling 
for forty per cent. less than they were sell- 
ing ayear ago, then, while the holders of 
these shares have been heavy losers, it 
does not follow that the property repre- 
sented by these shares is damaged forty 
per cent. in its real value. The change of 
stock prices is one thing, and the actual 
destruction of value is quite another thing, 
The stock market makes no real value and 
destroys none. It simply gambles in the 
fluctuation of prices; and the gamblers are 


the parties that win or lose money. 
—_—- —- om 


NATIONAL BANK STATEMENTS. 


Tue attention of our readers, who are in- 
terested in matters financial,is asked to 
the statements of some of the Na- 
tional Banks of this city, which are pub- 
lished in this issue of our paper. We pre- 
sent herewith a summary of the most 
important items : 





BANK OF NEW YORK, N, B. A. 
dias cnek care ehnonteneenh $14,932,039 
ES OE errr 2,000,000 
sc sCiarssdsesoexcecocecssece 750,000 


Undivided profite.................. 431,109 








ee eer 
Capitalstock............... . 
Surplus......... 
Undivided profits 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
Resources............ $28, 187,977 
Capital stock 8,200,000 
ccc kennsene 640,000 
Undivided profits 833,152 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
DT Us ctbtarenks bocdtedees #1,590,807 
Depienl Ii ok cctiviee vais covsererde 250,000 
Carnie ee eee ar 50,000 
Undivided profits...............+-- 114,275 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK 
ds entele cade cssnekscused $4,047,906 
Capital stock........cccccosscoerccces 1,000, 
cnt eck aber timheelens 200,000 
NEE MUNIN. ccccnccencadcacce 107,184 


— Eee 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue dealings of the local money market 
have indicated a tendency to improvement 
during the week, and the general situation 
is daily becoming more satisfactory, by 
reason of the abundant supply of funds 
and the further liquidation of loans. The 
rate of interest maintained by the banks is 
six per cent., owing to the outstanding cer- 
tificates of the Clearing-house bearing that 
rate. There is an abundance of money to 
be had, however, at but little more than 
nominal interest, where the proper security 
is offered. The banks are steadily strength- 
ening their position, and have been enabled 
to redeem their loans without detriment to 
their general business. Currency is still 
flowing toward this center, which accounts 
for the easy condition of the market. Other 
mouey centers are reported as not being so 
fortunate, and, insome instances, high rates 
are noted. There has been but little de- 
mand for time loans, and commercial paper 
has ruled quiet. The rates that prevailed 








t the week ranged from one and 
one-half to four per cent. on call loans. 


Srock Marxet.—The condition of affairs 
in the stock market has been somewhat 
demoralizing, owing to the deeply grounded 
feeling of distrust and apprehension there 
has been in existence and the continued 
melting of values in properties that have 
heretofore been considered *‘ gilt-edged.” 
Rumors of all kinds were circulated as to 
the standing and solvency of various con- 
cerns, only to be emphatically denied in 
some instances. The tendency of the mar- 
ket has been steadily downward, yielding 
to the onslaughts of the ‘‘ bears,” until 
toward the close of the week, when a reac- 
tion set in, resulting in a general advance 
and a stiffening of prices. The reports of 
large imports in gold from Europe, and the 
disbursements from the Treasury on July 
interest, had much to do with the change 
which occurred. It is evident that the ef- 
fects of watered stock are now being felt 
upon the Stock Exchange, and that a puri- 
fying influence is at work, which will con- 
tinue purging the corruption from the 
market until a basis of legitimate values is 
established. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds continues dull and weak, the 
demand having fallen off for investments. 
The final prices show a decline for the 
week of one per cent. for the 44s, 13 for the 
4s, ond fur the 8s. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 

Bid, Asked, Bid. A 
4}4e. Way], veg....110'¢ 1104; Currency 6s, "96.123 - 
4548, 1891; couy...110%¢ 110% , Currency 66, °96.125 .  — 

48, 1W07,.2eR.....117%% {18% - 
i, im a "0% U8 Currency és. 68, ”. ut a 

Bank Srarement.—The weekly state- 
ment issued from the Clearing-house last 
week was satisfactory tothe banks. The 
changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $397,800, 4 gain in specie of 
$4,469,300, an increase in deposits of $5,- 
460,200, a loss in legal tenders of $2,700, 
and a decrease in circulation of $14,900. 
The movement of the week resulted in a 
gain in surplus reserve of $3,101,505, and 
the banks now hold $13,121,625 in excess 
of the legal requirements. 

Bank Srooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 























Bid. Asked.; Bil, Asked, 
America,........ 17 wi “= 
erican 7 (1 125 
Butch’s & Drov 8 160 ~ a 
WE ccscce 240 «(hu 96 
eoccccccooes 180 -- 155 
Commerce, ...... 145 155 - 
Corp | — mea — 166 | apaudae . 50 62 
Chem - | Nassau. +++ 130 160 
130 |New York... 77°" bw le 
— (Ninth National. 25 — 
— \North America. 110 <- 
— |North River......120  — 
125 |New York Co.. oad - 
— |X. * 4 Heth ee ae 
135 | 
— |Park 165 
130 ' 165 
= hoe = 
od — |BStateof NewY'rk. — 120 
1 — |St. Nicholas...... 135 160 
265 | T en’ 06 10634 
“M4 — |Union............ = = 
= Unit'd States d 145 
Manhattan........ “180 — |Wall St. Nat’. aT) 106 
less Excuange.—The Foreign Ex- 


change market has been weak and dull. 
The posted rates were subject to frequent 
reductions, and on Saturday the nominal 
rates for sterling were $4.82 for 60-day bills 
and $4.84 for demand. Actual business 
was done at $4.81@$4.82 for bankers’ 
bills, $4.824@#4.83 for demand, $4.83} 
@#4.83} for cable transfers, and $4.78 
@#4.79 for commercial. In Continental 
Exchange Francs were quoted at 5.2383@5. 
234 for 60-day bills and 5.214@5.20§ for 
checks; Reichmarks at 933@94 for long 
and 944@944 for short sights. 

Divipenps.--The Chatham National Bank 
has declared a semi-anuual dividend of five 
per cent., payable July 1st. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three and a half per 
cent., payable July 5th. 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of four per cent., payable July 
1st. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of five per 
a “. ayable July 1st. 

ercantile National Bank has de- 
mn. : a dividend of three per cent., paya- 
ble July 1st. 

The National Shoe and Leather Bank has 
opine a semi-annual dividend of four 
o. a » payable July ist. 

esmen’s National Bank has de- 
A. dividend of three anda half per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

The St. Nicholas Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 

payable July ist. 

he Wall Street Bank has declared a semi- 
—— dividend of three per cent., payable 


eE t Industrial Savings Bank 
has “The Emigrant I at the rate of four 
annum on all sums up to $8, 





payee July" 21st. 





The Franklin Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a half per 
cent. per annum, payable July 23d. 

The Manhattan Savings Tustitution has 
declared interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum, payable July 2ist. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend at the rate 
of four per cent. per annum on a‘! sums of 
five dollars and upward, payable July 21st. 

The Park Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and a half per cent., pay- 
able August 1st. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Co. has declared a divi- 


dend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
on the preferred stock, payable July 21st. 
The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 


clared interest as follows: On accounts 
not excecding $1,000, at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum; and on accounts of 
more than $1,000, at the rate ot four per 
cent. per annum on the first $1,000, and 
three per cent. on the excess, payable July 
16th. The Citizens’ Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of three and a 
= per cent. per annum, payable July 
st. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum on sums of $2,000, and 
under, and three per cent. per annum on 
sums of more than $2,000, payable after 
July 10th. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 


OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
68 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 


GRAIN AND PRovisions | SAIGAGo, ON MAR 
GINS, A SPECI 











We give W York personal pc to out-of-town 
orders. pew York references: 8. V. W Se 5 Co. sand 
10 Wall Street; Boody, McLellan & Co., A 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq., INDEPENDENT. Wan ‘Oo corre; 
spondents: Wm. ail & Co,; McDermid, ‘Russ & Co 
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TION IN TEE UNION. Fifteen years’ experience. 

iae connections, Send for forms, 
before you invest elsewhere. 


w. B. CLARK, Manager, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


a H. Merrifield, Pres't. R. R. M. Sherman, Sec 


VERMONT LOAN and TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
Negotiators of Red River Valley FARM 
LOANS Bearing 8 to 9 per cent. 
Interest net. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
REFERENCES: 
Vermont National Bank, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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Windham Co, Savings Bank, Newfane, 
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Vermont Life Insurance Co., Burlington, ‘ 
yy = Roberte, Attorneys, sd 
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om 5. Wood Esq., Sharon, Connecticut. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
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Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville, Ill. 
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FIRST MORTGAGES 


Improved Property 
Worth from Three to Five Times the 
Amount of the Mortgage. 
INTERES’ + EMI-ANNUAL, 
AND PAID PROMPTLY IN NEW YORK 


EXCHANGE. 

This is one of the few classes of securities that 
has not suffered any during the recent depres- 
sion in financial circles. 

We have had experience of several years in 
lending money on improved property, during 
which time we have placed large sums of money 
for Insurance Companies, Savings Banks, Trus- 
tees of Estates and capitalists, and the safety 
of these investments is evidenced by the fact 
that not one of our investors has ever lost a 
dollar of interest or principal when negotiated 
by us. 

Loans are made only on very desirable, im- 
proved and productive property, after we have 
made a thorough personal inspection of the 
security and the abstract of title examined and 
approved by our Counsel. And in no case do 
we loan more than 83}¢ per cent. of the ap- 
praised value of the property. 

Located as we are at Kansas City, the Me- 
tropolis of the Southwest, with a population of 
100,000, we are able to select from the most de- 
sirable locations, and place money to a much 
better advantage for the lender than firms lo- 
lated in New York or Boston, where they cannot 
have a personal supervision of the investments, 
Satisfactory references will be furnished. 

The borrowers pay us for our services, and in- 
terest is collected and remitted by us in New 
York exchange the day it falls due, with no 
charges to investors. 

Write us, stating how much you would like to 
invest, and ask for particulars. 

JARVIS, CONKLIN & COQO.,, 

118 West 6th Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. | 
$25,000, 7 per cent. Bonds of a rich agricultural 
ue ae jp 1904. i 


820,000. i class 7 aod per cent. Penge of a Southern 
ity, issued in 1879 Bonds. In- 


terest promptly pe paid i Neat ork, Jan. and 


uy. Total debt only 862,06 
cannot be increased. Asses: value 
property. 81.600,009. ). Population, 5,000, Have 
official documents. 
For sale by 


WM. R. UTLEY, 


31 Pine Street, New jw York, 


The Safe Deposit Co. Co. |" 
OF NEW YORK. 


THE FIRST ESTABLISHED IN THE WORLD. 
OFFERS UNEQUALED SECURITY, 


140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


CORNER LIBERTY STREET, 


The Building Absolutely Fire Proof. 
Rents Safes in its Burglar-Proof Vaults (#15 to 
$200 per annum). 


ALSO RECEIVES 


Qn Special Deposit Under Guarantee, 


Bonds, Stocks, Mortgages with the Bonds, Wills, 
Valuable Papers. 
Silverware and Jewelry received for the Summer 
or a longer time. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 
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ences. Send fi reular ER, Loan Agent, 
101 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Current expenses ‘and taxes paid.. 
I ums paid,............seeeeee 
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Demand oe cates or deposit. . 7,908 41 
Ce BIB ens cnonecgae ess cconesedon sass 106,069 
Seshier's ‘cheoks outstanding... 1,256 00 
Due to other national banks....... 888.585 41 
Due to state banks and eas ° 79,384 25 
Total., . 84,087 047 906 87 


STATE OF New. York, COUNTY or New Yorx 48 
I, ALFRED BULL, Cashier of the above: pened 
k, do solemul swear that the ov —_— 


5 i f ie 1 
is true, to the best o! my OW wiedge and’ be pe iet. er. 
Subscribed and sworn io yo 4 me this a0th Jay 


of Jane, 18%. ame B. RIKER, 


y Public. 
Correct—Attes KugE 
Pag ENSTECHER. } Directors, 
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in the ly 4 oF ew oe tee. at the close of business on 
the Wc 
- y of Jung, PSOURCES. 
ond discounts (see schedule)......... $713,350 99 
Toone en 18 58 
U.S, bon: ds to" secure circulation (par Value) 250,000 00 
U.8. onde on hand (par yalue)............- 000 00 
bonds, and mortgages (see 
schedul aahieeednenemtine ra EeTteeoe 93,442 61 
Due ~~ national banks...........-.. 63,840 80 
Due — state and | orivate banks and 
bankers (see schedule)... ......+5......+0++. 1,781 17 
Banking } Sh iicetasteenes $860,000 00 
Other real estate...............+++ 10.500 00— 70,500 00 
Shock an expenses 8 and taxes paid........... 11,162 00 
Stor Ot ty — (see schedule) 4 4 
Exchan rc oueer SD 000 cnassoanent ‘ 
Bills of other banks............-....ccccceeees 11,616 00 
Fractional hey ‘currency, nickels, and 
cents AO 48 
Specie—viz.: Gold oa. tiene 82,239 00 
Gold ‘reasu / cates 
aiitn B. Act of July Toth = 41,700 00 
g-house beens _— 83/000 00 
pany. oie send 805 00— 85,344 00 
Lega) tender notes... cee 145,042 00 
Redempuien tund with U. Treasurer 
(not , more 5 eed een. ‘on — 
OR )ovcccescoes cccone 


Total... 
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ae sa ade 415 00- 224,585 
gccene - 585 00 
State Dank’ circulation outstanding eppiieee 4,971 00 
Dividends unpaid. .........cceccseeseecsseeee 8,162 69 


BE csvvcacanes c06b0es04sveceecce hee 17) BH 
Demand Cae - heen ctsgmetty Ls a 
Certified check: 


DOOM io og00005s 000dss gevdecsovesésnepecedancs OF 
STATE OF New York, County or New Yo: ie 88. 
1, . B. NEWELL, racer of 
k, do solemn! 


Sworn and su twent 
eighth hoe ot June, 1884. "EDwano A. Gaurnwarre, 
itary Public, New York Co 
Correct.--Attest : 
CHARLES gRuKING ! 
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Loane and discounts....,..........+ eiinateal $12,048,347 26 
CURIE 0.0 000 00000000086e seussde chée ° oo 
0. £. ne dy to secure He pom me (- s 
Due from other. natfonal panies. n 
Due om state dd banke: 25,064 * 
Current te, furufture, and i460 78 
eS | 
10.a1upe ° 
10,000 00 
° 1671 16 
1,000,004 +] 
tes ager certificates ‘of * deposit for nc es 
tenders,, 
mption fund’ with ‘U. ‘8. ‘ireasurer (6 
per cent. of circulation)...............+.006« 18,000 00 
Wcdevesecsh vectdbconssceneoesesteseoos 28,187,977 11 
LIABILITLES. 
Capital stock paid in........,..csscscsssvseeees 83,200,000 00 
vue SRO EDEL thicides so cUpslooccdccedsconedéddbibe count +4 
patos aa 888,15 
) al bank-noves outstanding. 360,000.00 
Dividends SII. cccccccncecncces 16,255 73 
i deposits subject to check 10,942,450 84 
Deposits for eaoeptenees Veen eecndne -» 6,204 ‘oe 44 
Demand certificates of deposit. . oe 7 6 
Due to other petional b << a. ++ 6,542,708 40 
Due to state banks and bankers «+» 441,010 B8 








WORM br iin gtdUisil dodges. Nges8sd 187,077 11 
STate or NEw Y HOO, Cashier OF ‘Siw Youn, 


I, £ ae yt BUC .. above-named 
oO solemnly 8 + above statemen' 8 
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Subscribed and sworn 7 ‘ore me, this 28th y of 
June, | D. G. Fannine, Notary Public 
Correct. —Attest : 
D WIN 
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enone, i Directors. 
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* E, 8. MASON, Cashier, 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK oF. eA EW Ey FORE. 


— DIRECTORS HAVE one pri DECLARED 
adividend of FIVE PE& CENT. from the earn- 
ings of the past six months, payable, free of tax, on 
and after the first day of July, 188, 
The transfer books will remain closed until the Sth 
proximo. 
£, K, WRIGHT, Cashier. 
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The Board of Directors have this da a divi- 
dopa ott ree and one-half per cent, ph ms ny te bth,’ 
Transfer books close July ist. 
¥F. TAYLOR, Senos: 
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624 CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 

Tue OntentaL Bank, | 
New Youx, June 18th, 1¢84.) 
DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. (5)HAS THIS 
day been declared from tne earnings of the last 
six months, payable July ist proximo, - 
©, W. STARKEY, Cashier. 


DARHAT EAR RAVINGS INSTITUTION, Woe. oe 

n SEMI-ANNUAL D vil eee 
este PAAR la it is 
i ene soars 
EMP ate Fr i 
terest the same’as a 
_O.F. ALVorD, Secretary, 

FRANKLIN Savings Baus, Sranat,( 
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meneame: wigpensaryn DIvi. 
EAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


Mew York, June 90th, 1 
she athe the 
ra a0 tinder at at the fate 
Pen GENT. upon saa apres, poyey are at e har 
| Cuas, A. Warner, 8 
} i igpmeraesebe INDUSTRIAL ‘BAVINGS BANK, 51 
Chambers St., New York.—New York, June 30th, 
1864. DIVIDEND.—The trustees of this bank have 
dered that interest be paid to depositors entitled 
thereto for the six months ending this date, at the 
rate of FOUR Per Cent, per annum on all sums up to 
the limit of three thousand dollars (8,000), 
Interest will be credited under date of July ist, and 
will be payable on and after Monday, July 2ist, 1884, 


HENRY L, HOGUET, President. 
Davip Lepwiru, Comptroller. 























“ares ‘A car President. 
_CHARLEs W. HELD, Cashier. 
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8, W. SNEDEN, Presidsnt, 

G.N. Cowxum, Secretary. 
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FRANKLIN AND EmpontuM Fine Insurance Oo,, 


— Sa es 


— ———- => ; 
DIVIDEND NO. 68. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DEOLARED 
& quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE 
FOURTHS PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this 
Company from the net earnings of the three months, 
ending June dvth instant, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after the l6th day of July next to 
shareholders of record on the 20th of June, instant. 
The transfer booke will be closed in New York and 
London at 8 o'clock on the afternoon of June 2th 
inst., and reopened on the morning of the 8d of July 
next, R. H, ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
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THE ADDRESS 0: OF MR. COE. 

We recently alluded to the action of the 
New York Clearing-house, on the 4th of 
June, 1884, and the speech of Mr. Geo. 8. 
Coe, President of the American National 
Exchange Bank, in support of a resolution 
offered by him and adopted by the Clearing- 
house. Our remarks were based on a brief 





report made in one of the city papers. Since 
then we have received the speech in full, 
published in a pamphlet form. 

We desire to call further attention to this 
speech, especially to the admirable remarks 
of Mr, Coe upon the bad practice of paying 
‘interest upon deposits payable on de- 
mand.” We should like to republish the 
whole of what Mr. Coe so well says on this 
subject, but, 
ourselves with the following extract: 


for want of space, content 


‘Every responsible person, in regulating his 
own affairs, must withhold from permanent in- 
Vesimeatand keep in ready money enough for 
When 
such sums, for greater safety, are placed in 


his current wants. This is his reserve, 


charge of another person, they do not lose their 

essential character ; and when they become fur- 
ther aggregated, and pass into the possession of 
a bank or banker, they are still subject to the 
same immediate wants of every original owner, 
for the very purpose for which he set them aside. 
And when these rivulets of capital become 
streams, and streams gather into rivers and 
flow toward the ocean until they reach this city, 
where they come into tinancial relations with 
other men in other countries, the parties who 
have taken them in charge assume newand ac- 
cumulated responsibilitica, They are subject 
not only to the necessities of the people at home, 

but also to the world-wide influences of com- 

merce, 

“Now there is a constant and irrepressible 
conflict going on in the mind of every intelligent 
man or woman, between the desire to invest 
their own capital s> that it may earn them the 
ulmost revenue, and the necessity of retaining 
enough of it in ready cash to meet their current 
necessities, This question decided, each for 
himself, that portion of the total which is thus 
reserved becomes charged with peculiar func- 
tions, It is the national reserve, and the chief 
cause of financial disturbances arises from tres- 
passing on it. 

** Is it not evident, Mr. Chairman, that, when 

these reserves are attracted ‘by banks and 
bankers, who pay interest for them, they im- 
mediately love their peculiar character, and be- 
come #0 far at once changed from reserves into 
investments, and that their original purpose is 
greatly reversed? The people’s ready cash, by 
the very condition of receiving interest for it, 
necessarily passes throug h the banker into fixed 
forims never intended. Reserve and investment! 
Idleness and work! They are adverse and irre- 
concilable conditions. It is true that,in the 
hands of sound commercial! banks, some of these 
deposit funds may be legitimately used for the 
best interests of society, in the negotiation of 
business notes representing articles of human 
want and subsistence, passing from production 
into consumption. This is using the fund by 
promoting the very object for which each per 
son originally acquired it, But such, as we all 
know, is not the tendency nor the operation of 
the practice now in question. Money payable on 
demand, with interest, is chiefly loaned here 
upon fixed property intended for permanent in- 
vestment, and upon bonds, stocks, and other ob- 
ligatious made for the construction of public 
enterprises and works of established purpose, 
whose large expenditures are not again resolv- 
able into money, They are, in their nature, 
Sized, and they demand, not their ready cash re- 
serve, but the permanent savings of the people, 
to construct them. 80 that temporary loans of 
reserved capital upon such securities are certain 
to be called in when they are hardest to pay, be- 
cause the ready money reserves, so injudiciously 
absorbed by them, are called back by their owners 
in apprehension or for the supply of their 
own needs, 








‘We all know by experienee that those de- 
posits upon which interest is paid are the most 
fugitive and evanescent of all. Those who 
place them with us well understand their danger. 
While they receive interest, they do so with 
doubt and suspicion of those who allow it, and 
with the consciousness that they themselves are 
partially compromising principle in placing 
them with those who are willing to pay the 
price. 

‘‘ From the very start, the vicious practice of 
paying interest for the cusiody of the people’s 
cash reserves, pursues such funds like an enemy 
from place to place, and impairs their integrity 
at every point. And when those deposits have 
at last concentrated in New York banks, the 
same evil overtakes them there, all tending to 
the reduction of tangible cash assets to the 
lowest point and to the weakness and impoverish- 
ment of the whole country. Arrest this prac- 
tice here, at the termination of the line, and 
the reform will of necessity run back through 
every link of the chain in other cities, adding 
strength to the whole, to the incalculable benefit 
of the nation, Every institution that accepts 
the reserves of the community, agreeing to re- 
turn them upon instant demand, gives a full 
equivalent in their faithful care. It isin duty 
bound to retain so large a proportion of such 
deposits in actual cash, that no other compen- 
sation can be safely allowed.” 


We have not space to extend this extract 
to greater length. The practice of paying 
interest on deposits of money, which de- 
posits are payable on demand, is shown 
by an ample experience to be a bad prac, 
tice; and what Mr. Coe does in his admir- 
able address is to give the reasons why it is 
so. We commend what he says on this 
subject to all bankers, and especially those 
who are doing the thing which his argu- 
ment condemns. The banks that pursue 
this course are just the banks that are most 
likely to be embarrassed in the presence 
of any financial disturbance, and to need 
the assistance of other banks to save them 
from suspension. The Clearing-house As- 
sociation, of this city, ought to take such 
action on the subject as will put an end to 
the practice among all its members. 








DRY GOODS. 


Tue general condition of business in the 
dry goods trade has developed no new 
feature of special significance during the 
past week, the controlling influences being, 
to a great extent, the same as have existed 
for some time past. Retailers, however, 
have made some very fair purchases of 
seasonable fabrics which occasioned a con- 
tinued call for small reassortments from 
jobbers, but jobbers were not up to the 
standard of prior seasons in the amount of 
business done. The presence of a large 
representation of the Southern market 
would indicate that there is a bright pros- 
pect for the near future. Operations on 
the part of out-of-town package buyers 
were chiefly confined to such goods as are 
required for immediate consumption; but 
certain Fall fabrics were more sought after, 
and considerable purchases of flannels, 
dress goods, jeans, hosiery, etc., were 
made for shipment by cheap transporta- 
tion routes. Of course, local jobbers 
bought very sparingly, as is invariably the 
case when they are about taking account 
of stock and closing up the transactions of 
the half year. Crop reports continue fav- 
orable, and buyers from the grain-growing 
states are in excellent spirits; but they are 
not yet ready to begin operations for the 
Fall trade. Collections are reported fair; 
but some dealers are not quite as prompt in 
the settlement of their open accounts as 
could be desired, notes, instead of cash, hav- 
ing been tendered in payment in excep- 
tional cases. 

Corton Goops.—The general demand for 
cotton goods continues light, and almost 
wholly of the hand-to-mouth character 
noticed for some time past. There was a 
limited business in brown and bleached 
goods, selections having been governed by 
actual wauts, and colored cottons were very 
quiet, aside from certain makes of tick- 
ings, in which a fairly good movement 
was stimulated by very low prices. Cot- 
ton flannels are in steady request, and 
agents are making liberal deliveries by 
cheap transportation routes. Wide sheet- 

ings are moving steadily, and a fair call for 
Victoria and India lawns is still reported, 





by agents and jobbers, notwithstanding 
the advanced period of the season. The 
best makes of brown and bleached goods 
are held at unchanged prices; but many 
outside brands could probably be bought 
in ‘“‘round lots” at a slight concession 
from nominal quotations, if buyers were 
speculatively inclined, which they certain- 
ly are not at present. 

Paint CLornus were dull and nominal at 
8gc. less 1 per cent. for 64x64 ‘‘ spots,” 3gc. 
flat for 64x64 contracts for future delivery, 
and 2fc. for 56x60s, with plenty of sellers 
at these figures. 

Prints.—There was rather more inquiry 
for dark fancy prints, and some sales were 
made in exceptional cases; but few of the 
leading agents are ready toshow new work, 
and transactions were, therefore, unimpor- 
tant in the aggregate. Light fancy prints 
ruled quiet with agents; but a fair business 
was done in indigo-blues, Turkey reds, 
shirtings, robes and furnitures. The job- 
bing trade was fairly active in some quar- 
ters, low prices having enabled the large 
jobbers to close out their open stocks of 
calicoes. 

GinguaMs AND Woven Wasnt Fasrics 
were only in moderate demand, though a 
good many reorders were received for lead- 
ing makes by mail and wire. The jobbing 
trade was somewhat irregular; but large 
sales were made in some quarters at job 
prices, some of the principal houses having 
closed out their open lines in order to pre- 
pare for “ stock-taking.” 

Dress Goops.—The demand for season- 
able worsted and all-wool dress goods was 
quite moderate at first hands, and the job- 
bing trade was comparatively light. Cash- 
meres and other fabrics adapted to the Fall 
trade are meeting with a fair share of at- 
tention, but most buyers are inclined to 
defer operations until after the holidays. 

Wooten Goops.—Dullness reigns su- 
re me in the market for woolen goods 
owing to the recent auctions. Kentucky 
jeans, however, were moving in jobbers’ 
hands at unchanged prices, dealers being 
well satisfied if they are able to maintain 
existing rates for another month, which 
they should be, considering that stocks are 
entirely in their hands and manufacturers 
have no time to duplicate the producing 
process. Woolen hose were still the 
strongest feature of the market, the de- 
mand showing no tendency to decline. 
Some classes of fancy knit woolens for 
ladies’ and children’s wear, as well as men’s 
and ladies’ Cardigan jackets, were in in- 
creasing request. White flannels, and toa 
less extent scarlet, blue and other colored 
flannels, were being well taken. Blankets 
were still backward, the trade being con- 
siderably behind the average for this time 
of the year. Worsted shawls, adapted to 
the Southern and Western trade, were mov- 
ing off pretty well; but in fine woolen 
shawls a full line of samples is not yet 
available, though enough is to be seen to 
satisfy inquirers that the standard of cloth 
will be maintained; and some staple goods 
were being furwarded to California. 


FOREIGN GOODs. 


The market for foreign goods participates 
in the general laxity of spirit manifested 
in the domestic line, though there is some- 
thing being done ina quiet way. Silksand 
satios were neglected, except for necessary 
reassorting purposes, but orders for velvets 
continued to be placed at current prices, 
Staple dres; materials of soft makes and 
subdued colors, suitable for the Fall, were 
being sent forward to distant buyers. 
Woolens generally were dull, in sympathy 
with domestic products. The linen trade, 
though still in its dull season, was doing 
fairly well, considering the period of the 
year, the takings during the present month 
being in advance not only of May, but of 
the corresponding month last year, and the 
chief movement being in linen and lace 
handkerchiefs, for which the demand is 
comparatively brisk. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 


the last two years: 

For the week. 1884. 1888, 
Entered at the port.. ,. .... $1,477,950 $2,289,337 
Thrown on the market.. .... 1,418,762 2,187,052 


Since Jan. 1st. 
Entered at the port.......... 57,062,985 
Thrown on the market..,.... 56,471,803 


61,742,128 
58,988,865 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, June 30th, 1884. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Agawam, F . .36 53¢,Laconia.... .10-4 2214 
Atlantic, A.....36 74g; “  ..... ui4 — 
~ ie wae pg 40 94 
“ H....86 734|/Massachusetts 
* P,...86 6%) 36 6 
o bs. i) C.....380 5 
rie Ve. Ge Stand. 36 71¢ 
Appleton, A....36 73|Mystic River...36 614 
o SS... ope eachenn, fine O.. 63% 
- KR... .36 Gi] - R....36 1% 
Augusta..,.... 36 24 * - Bennse. eG 
is eso see 5 “« VF... & 
* Be ie 44|Newmarket, B...86 5 
Broadway.....36  534| ’ 36 5 
Bedford, R.....30 494! “ 36 5% 
Boott, C...... 34 584! | « N. 36 64 
we JO Ue 4 Paciti, Extra. 36 74 
“ M, fam.36 issn 2 
ae 40 i Pepperell 1-4 15 
Continental, C.36 0 7% 84 171g 
D.40 8g) 94 20 
Conestoga, D..28 534) “6 ... 10-4 2216 
G...30 5% “ 4 25 
- 8...33 a 
” W...36 61¢|Peppere wikiine - 1% 
wight, X..-.780 Bint Pee 38 7 
et ee ‘ O., “$3 61g 
ae 38 6k) « 30 644 
Exeter, A...... 36 ©6644 |Pepuot, A 36 7% 
bees 88 8 | . ere ee 
Ellerton, ....10-4 22%! © 1.0... 5-4 126 
First Prize.... .36 637 |Pittstic 1d,A....86 544 
Great Faus, fh. 36 Tie ‘ocasset, C....— 6% 
Hill'sS’mp.fd’m45  — | ie o...a. ©€ 
Indian Head.. .36 7% * E....40 7% 
~~ ee SF BM, none 36 74% 
“ee "40 be ita kewsie 36 «814 
we, 12% | “ heavy....40 84 
Indian Orchard .  agbes deo 48 131¢ 
9  »* 2 see 58 1634 
a Ee” Bae 78 25 
& . Se Se Bae mt 321g 
sd AA...40 7 724| Wamsutta, . . 15 
Lawrence, LL. BE 5%, e aay} 25 
XX..36 734| " “anne 79 30 
# XXX.40 B44} a 89 321¢ 
ages 36 634 | va 00050099 BBG 
mee 644| oO pees 108 40 
e ~ 5 56 mee - 36 Tig 
Laconia . 7-4 54 voend yy 
me Retad 84 17%)| Oe)" easel 40 — 
¢ ost Bi * 48 — 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androscoggin * jLangdon GB...36 10 
“ L..36 8 |Lonsdale.......38 84 
6 6 «eS-Ah 1656 ** Cambric 36 11}¢ 
Allendale... ..6-4 14'¢|Masonville..... 386 «(9 
“ 74 N 


““ “Wer Twist 36 m8 10 
o~e 




















Bellows Falls..36 9} 6 
Blackstone, AA.36 7!/ “ pee 171g 
Boott, ee 27 «=Bye) ..--84 25 
E 36 Pepperell ....6-4 15 
4 ” oe eA 136 
“cs ‘ 84 
“ ..94 2216 
“ .- 10-4 25 
“ .-11-4 274 
Pequot. coe cot MS 
SE 
Dwight,Anchor36 —- |Tuscarora, XX.36 614 
Fearless. . . 2 385 — 
Fruit of the Loom F “ ex. heavy.36 9 
8 OY Sc ce eeae 5-4 15 
8 ge reo 64 18 
B31... oe cavidis 84 25 
o: cpameadm 94 2714 
eet achuash 104 30 
“ heavy...100 321¢ 
6 “ Nonp.....36 11 











. 88 
Great, Falls, '3..30 6 |Wamsutta 
M..82 6% *  OXX.36 10% 
ses A..82 6% * cambric.36 11 
Hill’s Semp. Indem : * bom ys 114 
“ ** ..83 74¢\Washington.. 5% 
“« 6.86 = 844 |Waure Sen 0e88 104g 
“42 104| “ shirtcotton— — 
* ©. A Ml © Be d.cce-s 36 =«9 
Highland..... 86 3 | * cambric. . i 1l 
aR 36 a: 14 
Indian Orchard “33 6% 
“« DW36 9 | Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76....36 9 Al.36 91¢ 
TIOKINGS, 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 14 Methuen, AA.... — 
6 “44 18 |New England.... 6 
“ ——— 2) ee 14 
“ 86 CBee «6219 [Pearl River...... 36 
ss C..... 11 |Pemberton, AA,. — 
“ D....+ 1046| od B... — 
4“ | ee 10 | “ E.... — 
“ F..... 94iSwift River...... 7¢ 
Cordis, AAA...82 — !Thorndike, A.... 7% 
« ” ACE...82 14 “ ie 
“ No. 1..82 14 |Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT,... 11  § — 
Mg a OC Rare 82 13 
Lewiston, A...86 1534) “ ....... 30 113g 
CORSET JEANS. 
ee -—@ 1 |Kearsarge sat..—@ 13 
Androscoggin eee Mg 
ee are 8% Losvene. x. ee a 
Canoe River...—@ 6 . 
Clarendon. ....—@ 6 Recier eo 8 
Indian Orc cre blea..—@ 8}¢ 
Imported,...—@ 63¢\Rockport......—@ 7 
OHECKS, 
Caledonia, XX .—@104¢ |Park Mills, No. 
“ — 6 6h Rae ad 11 
Economy...... —@ 9 (Park Mills, No. 
Otis, apron....—@ 9%4|_ 70........ +. -—@13 
ececeeee—@ 9 [York,I..... ++ —-@ 84 
STRIPES. 
American....— @ 8}¢,Otis, BB.....— @ 8 
Amos! ..— @10 |Thorndike,A.— @10 
“ fancy.— @10 | B.— 
Columbian...— @ 734|Uncasville,A.— @— 
Hamilton....— @ 10%¢|Whittenton. . 8 @ll 
oases casenhte. 1% 
Amosk -—@ junkett....... 
ee... Pye ‘ Renfrew Ande -—-@9 
Glasgow,chec 7 |White M’f’gCo,, 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 734 ple...... «—@ 1% 
Lancaster. ..... 8 [White M’f'gCo., 
Manchester... 7 5 fancy...... —@8 
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PRINTS. 
Albion......... —@ 5%¢;Manchester....—@ 6 
American. .....—@ 53<¢'Merrimack, D..—@ 6 
Allen’s fancy. -—@ 54 Mallory........ —@ 6 
Arnoid’s. eoo—@ 6 |Pacific......... —@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 |Simpson’s solid 
Garner’s blues..—@ 8 ae —@ 6 
Gloucester.....—@ 544|Steel River, fncy--@ 54¢ 
Hartel..... .—@ 6 |Slater’s solids —@ 53g 
Hamilton...... —@6 |Southbridge 
Knickerbocker, Shirtings.....—@ 4% 
fancy........—@ 54;' Windsor, fancy.—@ 6 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@15 ‘Otis, CC....... —@l1 
Boston....... —@ 7} 6! Otis, BB....... —@12 
—— h’y {Pearl River. ...—@14}¢ 
sey —@14\ |\York.... ss. @14 
Columb, % XXX |Warren, AXA, .—@13 
brown.......—@11}¢| ‘ BB....—@12 
BROWN DRILLS, 
Appleton......— @7}¢,Mass., D..... — @1% 
Augusta.... — @6¢|Mass., G.. @ 6% 
ee -- @1x\Pepperell....— @ 146 
Laconia..... — on saad 30—- ~@ 1% 
Langley, A...— 74¢4\Piedmont... — @7 
Langley, B ..— @ 4 


or istark, y ne 





ea Perego 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 


rae Dost Suurts 10 Order. 


New and Exclusive 
Designa in 

PENANG, 
CHEVIOT, 

MADRAS and 
ZEPAYR. 

FANCY SHIRTINGS 

just received from Lon 

don and Paris, 

A Special Pattern 

Cut for Each Cus- 

tomer. 

t?" Orders way be duplicated by mail at any time. 


' Perfect Fit Guaranteed. Write for Kules for 
4 “gband 130 Pulton Btreet,/ 
OB. and 130 reet,’ 
and No. 87 Nassau Street NEW YORK. 
Send two cent staan for thirty -two page Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


R. H. MACY & (0,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 
GRAND CEN'TRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 











WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


DAILY, AND OFFER A MOST COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT OF STRAW GOODS IN ALL 
THE SHADES OF BEIGE, ECRU AND 
BROWN, AS WELL AS WHITE AND BLACK, 
IN ALL THE MOST POPULAR SHAPES. 
IN COLORED 


SILKS 


WE ARE SHOWING THE MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF COLORS AND STYLES IN ALL 
SEASONABLE GOODS, 

OUR FINE STOCK OF 


LACES 


{S BEING CONSTANTLY REPLENISHED 
WITH THE MOST STYLISH PATTERNS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 


BLACK SILK 


FOR THE MILLION AT LOWER PRICES 
OFFERED. 


MOST VARIED STOCKS OF 


DRESS FABRICS 


IN ‘HIS COUNTRY. ALL AT LOWEST 
PRICES, 

A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT- 
° DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, 

ARCHERY, PITCH A RING, RING 

ENCHANTMENT Le 

ALL ABOUT TEN PER CENT. 

PRICE THAN LAST YEAR. 

ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


WINTER RESORTS. 


SHELDON a 


OCEAN GROVE. N. “™ 





Fo ater ie electric a eter hea‘ 
Suse 













































































Weebly Market Review, / 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
(For the Week ending Priday Priday, June ith, 194.) 
Let it be forever remembered tha‘ Santos, Cl ray my Choice... .. oxen” 
(ar neeneayn Theat me. ate Meco 14. @22 
lay (he ll any ne Mie tai | 2 
ip tho bow Bintte and that fs aoe Seonte erro by and p dnd ne cule diecdes ereccesoncs %~@12 
wen POO ALLE pie wea, 
Th sleo'a Hy A, Nias ties aa aehaeniasttane an serenecannseh es 
wn chieaee® site St. lee a Sy irmey ine «138 @45 
Green Bay), *Owatgnt Kato, Senpowier, eee ewes eee eosereeeece -— oe 
ipo pease ae cet niabe cies pussnen naan 
Rockford, Til, are amonget its oo Set, Free omits | Bw. —Fait'to @4 1116 
Amon stow of eee et of Fn mee = | ¥ 14 
whieh are the finest that human an (—— Cc 7 
create; its Yo sleeping cars, which are m 
comfort and elegance; its palace dra’ -room 
which are unsu by any; ona he ike of wie 
brated north. wes’ dining cars, t 
not run by other road anywhere. oor 
serted that it: athe bento en ped road in the 4 
All “+. interes and west of 
are and ching, tere Bi mee ie by MOLASSES. 
“ae own and cquitols oy over 6,000 miles of sod and hee PicieksenVeccnesandvans ade anea 15 @28 
over | fone fs ite mal nd ndred p consucwrn con ~ ee RO eee ere 15 @16 
be > your agent for tic ee re ale and GEOORET, « «0:0 vc cepixyne's comvonices 20 @26 
take none other. All Ail lead ing ti te li aret one eR pegs se sh epee = pod 
cla accommo mo bg EF ad deh e lew Orleans.......... AR PAL RAD SE @ 
ripannd 
panera ge Saker si formation cra mable st your | Grand Ban Ged (now, pe 3 @ 400 
GEN’L PA » Ce de NeW. RPV No. 1 Mass,....... «. 18 00 @ 20 00 
toil int. Mac No. 2 Mass......... -—-— @ 160 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass........ + —-—@ 11 00 
ie BE YOR. y PU MOE. ied —12@ — 16 
NEN ) SM r 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Bc. 
Fuour: 
Sour Extras and Patents. .@2 60 @#4 50 
No. 2 Winter.......... eievk @ 3 15 
Oi, tnd, 06 ti’ ere 310 @ 3 2 
10. Super- 
ne Winter....... raribree 310 @ 3 50 
Biase Extra brands........ 860 @ 370 
Wheat, ext’a 365 @ 3 75 
peers: peo Ire H 90 @ 4 60 
Good Whigs 525 @ 6 60 
Ys c6) coane Spring 
“STATH LINE. | ciisi zie es 11 @ 40 
= an Am! Pier Ohio, and 
NEW YORE 2.9 § were ee ety $B 410 @6 00 
¢s os: White Wheat Ix. OF im @ 460 
a . 
aot ut ng savance in n rates Piret Oabin ouly Bt, Louis, Single Extras... 4.60 @ 5 00 
Reta ) to pa, “Second babin ( tiahipe), Sere — Brands... } og $ H 40 
at lowe wes trates No liv Ye troox carried,” Special rates to Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 550 @ 7 00 
rg Set a Ex $8) @ 6 85 
QUSTIN BALDWIN & CO~ Goperal Agente. | nla ate PR 525 @ 5 50 
Ne. prirgealeapnted Dcnnetiess . aetaaecne 565 @ 5 8 
vol Hurope, at low rates, hedencaidie ae Geers 400 @ 5 10 
— Pt beaenschecahosaacne 280 @810 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. | cou’ "Riite nate, wn 
/ + eee 280 @300 
KENMORE es Snndeameasasoe 840 @ 445 
ALBANY. X.Y a : tS ae + 300 @ 825 
a Me a corner Nort ear 
GRALN, 
we the 5 aneat Haron tuple Stree d is within eas Wueat: 
y ain — of Depots, New 7 Oaritol and a Wnte, 0. dss 5b 6c cd cases 8 Nominal 
VIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. “ONO. Beesseeserseeenes “e 
ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor, on Foabhes covsienaus 98 @100 
3 RYEN SERINGN MOUNTAIN HOUNE, _ icecraccvessonastval — 57}4@— 6834 
A aoet dinde Lt ily i in ele a oan Rei _ Nominal 
ranging for the seneon able, at: , amuse. be eR prt —68 @ 170 
met =, mu, livery, suddie horses, er of | Oats 
The eral waters and air relieve Kidney White, No. 1 ~~ 
pa nang Ts Grave D Throat Com- ’ @— — 
pla ints ay “A Mialacta Pal Rete Sp — 34 @— 36 
soatnanenal re ii at » Proprietors. — Btave Mixed.........00.0005 — 37 @— 38 
MK ISLAND A at un. First c Eakins a ni pececcearic oe --—- —@--- 
+p earns ae t= bathing, daily, boats, gabe. Waters eee eee ces i ala 
Mediums................- ~» 225 @2 75 
Alton Towers, Sea Girt, Mon, Co., N, Jy Besesvserereveerenss eR 
is now homey Boon Bepsiet eats. Everything re ea ¥ibed 48d6%0 00 bode W 245 @ 2 55 
orado Hotise, Oveati Beach, ee Green, prime, #bush....... 135 @ 1 873 
) PROVISIONS. 
DRS. STRONGS IMSTITUTE, Pons: 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Ye Ordinary Mess........... —-- @ 16 00 
iMiatan, wonplcteners oi appol unsu Fs Mae, Git bib..d = - S a7 e 
0 Mess doeece t 
society. It is beautif le Mess, Weatern . ae a on oe 
ti aS SRR sae: re Bacon 
all the year z-- ,t~ - = Bs Long — oe a nahodeg — @8 
Short Clears.............. — @12% 
ry \ ‘es } 
HOTEL KAATERSKII L coreg a Showers... = oo 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, pe me wee TR a 8: 8 ee 
Enlarged and improved for the Season of 186. MILL YEED. o-,% 
aire JUNE TH, (We aa 100 Ib.) 
1 
een aa build ding hea ay tog er Bran, 40 - neee = 3 @ 15 
from main pot insuring quiet for Shorts, 60 ee 4 @ 15 
Saal having forty rooms om owile, wit 90 to 100 .... 80 @ 1 05 
New Concert Reom. New Drives and Walks. ’ + teeeeeee 110 @ 181 
For terms, circulars and fo SPA anager, | a BOD .corcons erevecees ® 3 — 
Broadway, its Oil Meal, per ton......-... 85 00 @ 36 00 
a eddcdnaius 
pMzjPaige mar be ie ryt ihe, Gran Cotto ot i ton.. 2750 @ 26 00 
AND STRAW 
MMe ity rie ieee siege Hay, Ld . ee ber rr ogy’ % For > @t— 3 
y. good, * _ _ 
ener rand Hay, No.8, medium“ |" ,, —65 $ — 70 
‘Drawer ,clover mixed “ “ ,,,,, —56 @ — 60 
A “ $6 oteee —60 @ = 65 
HOTEL BRISTOL pee tere 2 Set 
Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d Street, N. ¥. | Biraw. No. > G tae ae e nb 
pe rey Se Mon w, Oat “ oT. 80 @ — 60 
‘Soe Mind Hudson fi station, -_ 
aly vi : COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
£ 
UNION SQUARE MOTEL, ani ST ces 
UNION SQUARE. lid tale ewgeet a AUS PY IS yO 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORE | Wein tubs 0070000000007 
A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors, ' "°°" ‘Shotoryesccnsnccsscscssecci00! 

















(855) 23 
|praemme mth — @ 17” 
Contine’ ae @ 7 60 
8 65 
@ 9<¢ 
© O34 
@ 1% 
1 o— 
@4 
@ — 
9 @ 19% 
Weatcrn, trea tread lene epee 184@ 18k¢ 
oh: Panae dent aeescnteha oil @ 18% 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, prime, large....... ... —15 @— 16 
Chickens, so choice..,... —W @— 1 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per pair. —32  @-- 35 
i PP PT Peery ay ey -- 10 @-- 133¢ 
/BUEBTABLES.. 
String Beans, per 34 bbl....... — 2% @— 15 
Green Peas, per bug..........+. 1 25 @ 1 50 
Cabbage, per 100.......-..+..++ 400 @ 6 CO 
Bermuda Onions, per crate...... 1 50 @ 1 75 
Potatoes, New, Southern........ 8 50 @ 4 60 
Potatoes, Old, per bbl..........++ 1 00 @ 2 00 
Spinach, L. L., vod bbl.. .—- — @— 
Asparagus, per doz Hed EV. as 5 8 @ 195 
Omatoes, per CrAate........+065 y 
Cucumabere. per CEBRS 2.0. 0+rpde0e 150 @ 2 50 
VOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Peaches, per bushel............ 100 @400 
Strawberries, per qt......... — 8 @-13 
Raspberries, pes rep —4 @— 8 
Currants, per ib........ ....56. — w@— 8 
Green “Gocnberrice, per bush....1 50 @ 1 76 
Cherries, per ID.....0...++.005+ — 5 @ 12 
Huckleberries, per arg Wed. a4 — 8 @— 10 
Watermelons, per 100......... 15 00 @40 00 
Peanuts, Virginia, hanapea. 

FR tie i 4 1%@ 8 
Pecans, per Ib........6..0000+ —- 6 @ 7 
wails DOMESTIC DRIED FRUsT én 

a xnthen toe ahhceassara - 
voachcs heer PIERS. Ne _ ; pron ¥ J 
npeeled........+.5++ _ 
eae nce —13 @—-13% 
RY eee —12 @—18 
Huckleberries,.........656s00008 —8 @— 8% 
Raspberries. ..........sseseeeee _-- —— 
CATTLE MARKET, 
Beeves, common to — CET TS aes 1014 @123¢ 
Live Calves, poor to good ........0605 6% 
w Pittenmilt t ive danikid Big@ 4¢ 
Sheep, common to prime............ 4 @ Sg 
Spring AMM 0:05 ook esedevnd vier 4 3 
Dressed HOge..........c00: ererevcens  6K@ 6% 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana eat, unwashed pi taeaewen 28 @35 
See SAN cect 4 @21 
« Coarse and quarter blood. . @28 
N. Y., Mich., and ae washed aia’ 
Miesceahetheenehsereeheheaeeatl 85 @40 
BR. ¥., Mich., and Ind., ~ Ayre 40 @45 
Vebivides 35 @40 
bd “ a pon 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 @43 
Pe nsesiaes 48 @45 
“ “ Maas. 05% 44 @46 
4 “ « Motu. 35 @40 
vo bad * common, 30 @u 
Burry at value. 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano......... $42 00 @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Su hate 37 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 @85 00 
“ —U, 8, Phosphate........ 29 00 @31 00 
‘© Ground Bone,.......... $1 00 @83 50 
“ t Bone.......... 29 00 @31 50 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 00 
Tobacco Fertilizer..... 47 00 @50 00 
“« — Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @85 06 
(Free 3 > board cars at New York and Newark, 
less 5 per cent. of above prices.) 
Baker’ 8 Potato Fertilizer ae a 47 50 
ee S  seahenee 47 5O 
“+: Cabbage 8) oe... 48 50 
“« AA ted Snuper- 
hosphate Fertilizer. 40 00 
“ FP Bone Fertilizer. 85 00 
any 

(Mich Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 

Chew Bon Carbon Works) 60 09 

Raw e Flour 

(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 

Earl’s Super Phosphate......... 60 00 
‘© Horsefoot Guano,....... 80 00 
Bardy’ # Phospho-Peruvian Guano 86 00 
ba eee = ~H95 Superphos- 
weit aeeaienaannee 82 00 
“ ne Phosphate,.... 27 00 
‘* Acid Phosphate.......... 25 00 
“  Pulverized8, @, te 20 00 
Wegner of 5 tons 
Baugh’s Tobacco F Hetil. ee» 88 00@40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone 
per 2,000 tbe iilecss - 85 60@87 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-tive 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s nomical Fertilizer 
or bid S bessW cine o's da 80 00 
one? Warranted 
4. 83 00@35 00 
Baugh’s Bone, 
__ pee +++ +-29 00 @31 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 00 
Guano, Peruv'n, rectified, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
“ 8, “ 00 00 
Md Ibs, Poa 00 
& 1% average...... 80 00 @381 00 
6 lived, high grade. ....—- — @27 00 
Potash Kainit, 
Wi dbeedacscstess 712% @17 76 
per ton (2,000 Ibs,)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
ibs, cargo lote.......... 1 @-— — 
of per 100 Ibt.— — @ 3 65 
Blood, unit...........- = fem 
ASHES.—We quote 444@5 cents for 
63@7 for Pearl. 
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Iusurance. 
ASSESSMENT SCHEMES. 


Commissioner Forster, of Pennsylvania, 
whose competence to discuss the subject 
intelligently cannot be questioned any- 
where, concurs with other heads of insur- 
ance departments in condemnation of the 
assessment scheme. How this remarkable 
fact of unanimity in condemning it, among 
these officials, can be rationally explained 
without damage to their scheme, is a prob- 
lem the assessment advocates are obliged 
to avoid. Ignorance cannot explain it; 
want of opportunity to observe and judge 
by practical works cannot; original preju- 
dice cannot; personal hostility cannot. 
There remains only the stale and threadbare 
plea that insurance superintendents are de- 
pendent upon and ‘‘in the interest of” the 
regular companies. The same plea is set up 
in explanation of the condemnation of the 
scheme by every well-informed newspaper 
which ever mentiens it. The plea is as good 
as to say that newspaper effort to secure 
enforcement of good law is in the interest 
of the builders of penitentiaries; but it an- 
swers tolerably with the unthinking many. 
Commissioner Forster agrees with the rest 
that the scheme may furnish a good return 
to the early-dying—something which no- 
body ever had the hardihood to deny—but 
that it will necessarily fail as to those who 
live longer, or long. The time for serious 
alarm, he says, begins when the company 
begins to retrograde in membership and in- 
crease in assessments. He might have 
noted that these two are concurrent, that 
they increase each other, and that they are 
necessarily accelerative in their action. To 
quote his language : 

“The future of assessment insurance is a 
source of anxiety to many minds, The sore ex- 
perience of the people of this state with the 
worst form of this business has caused deep 

distrust, but has not destroyed the confidence of 
a large class of persona in the security and sta- 
bility of this method of insurance when properly 
conducted. Companies of this state do not 
show any great measure of success, but compa- 
niev of other states, notably of New York, having 
had a successful career at home, have come here 
with revised methods and lavish promises, and 
have secured many members, Some of these or- 
ganizations have large accessions of new mem- 
bers, collect assessments easily, and pay losses 
promptly, and thereby inspire confidence that 
this process will continue indefinitely. This 
confidence as vo the present, in the early years 
of the compsny, when the volume of its business 
is constantly increasing, may be well placed, but 
as wo the future entirely fallacious. These com- 
panies may fora long time continue to afford 
term insurance from year to year, and ultimately 
fail to afford life insurance to those members 
who contribute most to their resources ; but so 
long as the members pay no greater rates than 
are required by ordinary life companies for an- 
nual or term insurance, they have no immediate 
cause foralarm. The time for serious alarm be- 
gins when the company commences to retro- 
grade in membership and increase in assess- 
ments. Then members have good reason to 
look to the future with solicitude and inquire if 
this is the kind of life insurance they were prom- 
ised. Unfortunately, when this time comes, 
they may have paesed the time of life when they 
can afford to pay for other insurance, and are 
placed in a serious dilemma, not knowing 
whether it is better to continue to pay and take 
their chances, or to abandon their policies.” 

Actual cases—of which Mr. Forster cites 
an example, and of which, we might add, 
Tae INDEPENDENT’ gets a full share—where 
parties anxiously state their aggregate 
payments, their alarm and their desire to be 
advised whether to go forward or to aban- 
don their ‘‘ policies ” as worthless, ‘* impress 
one most forcibly with the fallacy of the 
assessment plan for life insurance, what- 
ever merits it may possess in other re- 
spects.” Mr. Forster proceeds: 

‘Companies conducted on this plan may be 
prudently and honorably and economically man- 
aged, and yet fail to overcome the difficulties 
inherent in the system, simply because they 
have essayed to accomplish the impossible, It 
must be obvious to the least skilled observer 
that, unless the membership of a company is con- 
tinually recruited from the ranks of the young, 
the average age of its members is constantly in- 
creasing, and the assessments to pay death losses 
correspondingly enlarging. The life of the com- 
pany isin its new members, When it ceases to 
attract these it begins to decay. The ratio of 
assessments must keep pace with the increasing 
death-rate, This fact of itself operates to de- 
plete the ranks of the company more rapidly than 








death ; and the two causes working together— 
death and distrust—accelerate the progress of 
the company downward. 

“All this has been foreseen and most vehe- 

mently denied. Various ‘plans’ have been 
adopted to defeat the operations of time and 
death, and to put off the evil day ; but all these 
ure dependent for their success upon the con- 
tinued growth of the company in membership. 
The moment it ceases to attract the young, it 
begins to travel the downward road; and when 
it does, what ia to become of the aged members, 
who have contributed to the payment of losses 
for many years with the expectation that their 
heirs would reap the reward? Who will remain 
to pay their claims? Somebody must finally 
suffer ; and it will, unfortunately, be those who 
have remained the longest and contributed most 
to the support of the company.” 
In illustration, he cites—without mentioning 
its name, but using a description applicable 
to no other—the United Brethren Mutual 
Aid, of Lebanon. He refers to it as an 
assessment society ‘‘ which has been con- 
ducted with a reasonable degree of pru- 
dence and economy, has not taken risks 
without medical examination, has paid its 
losses as they occurred by assessments, 
which have not, for years, exceeded the 
amounts necessary to pay these losses, has, 
in short, so conducted its business as to 
make assessment life insurance permanent, 
if permanence in this business is attainable.” 
Yet under these exceptionally favoring cir- 
cumstances, its last six years shows the 
fo.lowing results: 


A b> 
ments, $1,000. 
$422,319 gis 80 
480.20) 24 00 
447,381 23 80 
40,461 26 60 
3 40 
610,198 86 80 


“The cost to the members was greater than is 
represented by the assessments; for in these 
years the company collected $383,061.50 for an- 
nual dues, which seem to have paid operating 
expenses and left the assessments applicable to 
the ow of losses, The losses paid were 
$2,827,224.07, and the assessments $2,844, 177.00. 
Taking the assessments of each year, as repre- 
senting the cost to the members, it will be ob- 
served that this cost has nearly doubled in six 
years. In the same period the average insur- 
ance carried, which is the basis of assessment, 
has diminished by the sum of $6,795,500, The 
average age of members increases with each 
year, while the basis of assessment diminishes 
and the ratio of assessments and cost to the as- 
sured increases, This process cannot go on for 
many years without putting an end to the com- 
pany. This can only be averted by the accession 
of new and younger members, and this seems 
a forlorn hope. These are not easy to ob- 
tain y a company whose membership is ad- 
vanced in years. 

“The average of the members of this company 
is about fifty years. At this A. the one year 
term rate per thousand, according to the stand- 
ard of this state (American experience and 4¢ 

er cent, interest), is net $13.19, and with a 
loding of 3834 per cent, is $17.59. The cost of 
the members is, therefore, double the rates for 
one year term insurance, with no security for 
the future, without which security life insurance 
is not worth having.” 


It will be remembered that, about two 
years ago, Tue INDEPENDENT cited this soci- 
ety as a conclusive proof that assessment in- 
surance, at its best, and honestly and sin- 


cerely conducted, is moribund from the 
start, because the best building skill can- 
not set a house ona quicksand and 4 
it there. The lasttwo years of the U. B. 
have not been exhibitea in these columns, 
and several requests to carry forward the 
analysis have been made. Perhaps these 
official figures may be accepted as sufficient 
and conclusive. 
4 


MR. ATKINSON ON “SHAVINGS 
RISK” MUTUALS. 


Tue following reply was made by this 
well-known underwriter to an inquiry of 
the Commercial Bulletin, of this city: 


“ Dear Sir.—You have called my attention to 
the efforts which have been made, especially in 
the West, to organize mutual insurance com- 
panies for the insurance of ‘special hazards.’ 
1 understand that these companies have been 
started in some places in consequence of such 
an advance in the rates on the part of stock in- 
surance companies as to make the charge for in- 
surance appear excessive, although not actually 
so. On the other hand, 1t appears that the 
stock insurance companies have very rightly, 
and of necessity, advanced their rates pre- 
mium in order to cover excessive losses, for 
which purpose previous rated had not proved 
to be uate. 

“ Assuming that the risks which it is proposed 
to combine for mutual protection and preven- 
tion of fire under a contract of insurance in case 
of loss by fire are of sufficient magnitude and 
value to sustain the company and to pay compe- 
tent officers and inspectors, and also sufficient 
in number, my reply is this: The greater the 

ial hazard te more reason for the combina- 
tion for mutual insurance and mutual supervi- 
sion, The contract of insurance, whether made 
by a company 18 Strictly and ‘technically 
a mutual company, or made by a stock insur- 
ance company, is yet, in both cases, a construct- 
ively mutual con The paid 
the assured 





must 
or capi! 
same purpose, and only the same purpose, that 


itself is but a guaranty; it serves the: 





the note or liability to assessment serves in the 


strictly mutual company. 
oY bbe ok 5 “are now 
being poner is that Se anes 
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models of combustible 
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“*Can any stock in: company afford to 
carry risks at a rate of premium which would 
be exhausted by fire losses in a mutual company? 
Can the assured, tto geta safe contract of 
indemnity from hb it would be unsafe 
for them to divide among themselves? Can any 
capital, in any combination of stock companies, 
give full assurance of wary | in the case a 
great fire devastates a great city? Self-insurance 
is not only the first principlé of mutual insur- 
ance, but of all insurance. If the pre- 
miums paid to the stock company do 
not suffice to meet all the losses and all 
the expenses—-to say nothing of profit to the 
stockholders—the stock insurance company will 
either become bankrupt or will be wound up. 
The contract of insurance is, therefore, in ite na- 
ture—in its very essence and in fact—a mutual 
contract of the assured, each work with the 
others, for the purpose of distributing losses 
cansed by fire, evens: 3 themselves, through the 
ageney of a corporation. ‘ 

“‘Now, in what does the stock insurance differ 
from the mutual insurance company? As a rule, 
stock underwriters make no pretense of super- 
vising the construction of dings, with a view 
to safety, and make little pretense of requiring 

vate fire ap , fire departments and the 

ike ; neither do they take — means for pre- 
venting fires or loss by fire. They simply bet that 
risks, as they are, will not burn—ataking or wag- 
ering a promise of indemnity against a 
fac sum of money known as the premium. 

Tr, therefore, follows that, although the assured in 
the stock company constitute a body ot members 
who have agreed to grant indemnity to each 
other in case of loss, yet the most important ele- 
ment of mutual protection—that is to say, the 


wanting. In fact, it is not for the interest 
either of the stockholders in a stock insurance 
company—and it is much less for the interest of 
the 


— take any very adequate measures 
or assurin is 


ly 
stock company, which takes every kind of risk 
under aaah canna will be sure to succeed in 


also 
avoids ouseis too largé @ number of risks 
in Hy Are place, subj 

“On the other hand, the pradent owners of 
extra-hazardous property cannot afford to place 
their risks in insurance com es which grant 
rates so low as to be unprofitable to themselves, 
for the reason that, under the name of a stock 
insurance company, they (the assured) are 
merely insuring each ether, and their own pre- 
miums constitute the fund from which their own 
indemnity is to be rape PB. a 
sound, the advantage o iy 
ance is greater the more hazardous the class of 
risks which are to be combined, for the very 
reason that, under a strictly mutual system, 
when properly conducted, every measure of 
self-insurance is forced upon each of the assured 
as the condition on which the policy will first be 
granted, and, under a apes — of in- 
spections by every or neg- 
lect is cosahully uanded . 

‘The difference, therefore, is this: Under the 
stock system, the interest-of the insurance com- 
pany and of the assured are a ntly, although 
not really, antagonistic; while in the strictly 
mutual plan there is and can be no antagonism, 
even in appearance. Itis imperatively necessary 
for the agents of the assured, who are.the execu- 
tive officers of the mutual insurance company, to 
watch each and every member, and keep him up 
to the proper standard of safety, in the interest 
of himself as well as of all his associates. My 

inion, therefore, is that the more hazardous 
the risks, provided they are sufficiently numer- 
ous and tar apart, the more reason there 1s for 
them to be eg ther pery insur- 
ance system. But it perat: necessary 
that the conditions of admission are rigidly 
established at the outset and the cempany 
properly conducted; that is to say, provided 
every member #8 com to every rea- 
sonable safeguard and precaution against fire, 
antecedent to and as the only condition of ad- 
mission to the company or of remaining in it.’ 
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HONORABLE DISTINCTION. 


Tux Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New York says, in 
his last report, ‘‘ There is no company in the 
list that has had aught in its management 
to disturb the ‘confidence of its members”; 


and he indicates as “‘one of the most re- 
markable and distinctive features” of his 
report, ‘‘the company showing $81,129,- 
756 of the new business written during the 
year 1888.” 

The company which gained this honor- 
able distinction is the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, which, for many years, has 
done a larger business than has been done 
by any other company in the world. 

It is now pretty well understood that the 
more prosperous @ company is, the cheaper 
isthe cost of assurance to its policyholders. 
Itis unquestionably to the interest of a man 
intending to assure his life to select from 





amon wellemanaged com that 
one in which a large B rtion of the risks 
are nearest the peri medical examina- 


tion and selection, because thé losses by 
death will be much lower in such a com- 
pany than in one’which has ceased doing 
new business, and nearly all of whose risks, 
long since selected, have deteriorated by age 
and im t of health. It is claimed 
that the Equitable’s risks are ay nearer 
the point of selection than those of any 
other company, rt shows, 


y, andits annual repo 
that, on a four per val 1, NO com- 
aan haat uke bone pale 


Genera O. E. Basooox, who was 
drowned, recently, on the coast of Florida, 
was supposed to be a wealthy man. It now 
appears that the greater part of his wealth 
consisted in insurances on his life, by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, amount- 
ing to $30,000. There was some encum- 
bered real estate which may possibly yield 
something to his family. But the life in- 
surance money is the principal thing; and 
it will go direct to the beneficiaries, with- 
out discount or delay. Here is another 
proof of the unchangeable value of life in- 
surance. The property which outlives its 
accumulator, and benefits his dependents, 
is not real estate nor stocks. It is life in- 
surance in sound companies. Fortunes are 
vanishing in Wall Street; disappointment, 
losses and death are visiting every com- 
munity; but life insurance remains stead- 
fast and true to its purpose of providing 
for those who cannot provide for them- 
selves. . 











INSURANCE. 
1851, THE 


Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs: 
88 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 

E. W. BOND, President, 

JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 

M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 

a 

WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 

OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr = = = 





President. 


Inthis Company policy- 
holders have the iat 






OFFICE, COAL AND IRON 
EXcHANGE BuILpIna 


Corner New Church and Court. 
land Streets, New York, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Krondway, N. Y- 


Cash Ca oth ctbcddeocstec 81 
eve _ Pe era Oe iiities ee ° 
NET SURPLUS .........00-..000+- 582.744 56 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882....82.565 141 29 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pree’t and Sec’y 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF BOSTON. 











Rig ca cece czonepnaevequepeunneqeeet 816,901,043 27 
ee iccittcccevencnctscesennsess 14.327.928 23 
Total Surplus..............-.+- $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. . 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 

The principal features of this C ny are ABSO 
SR eee 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Polwies Issued 

T. H, BROSNAN, President 


. P, FRALEIGH, Secreta 
- ws GEO. ft, BURFORD, Actuary 


MAVTATTAN, Ft ASUS Cl 


‘ 
No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
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CONTINENTAL 


New York, 100 


OFFICES, 
Continental { Brookiv: cor. Spur art and nd Montague Sts. 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 
Reserve for all other claims.... 430,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
TR TR iv csscccccsscscvcscedcneca 1,661,797 28 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1884..$4,867,942 O1 
Thi nducts its business under 
mF. of "the New York Safety Fun dtr abe 
two Safety Funds together equal $1, 
DIRECTORS: 

GEO. T. HOPE, President, 

H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 

F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


D. BABCOCE, eam MUEL A. SAWYER 


§ 

c q Ta 

5. B. CHI DEN, WILLIAM BRYO 

WM. 1 SWAN, WELLINGTON 

Al RELIUS B HULL, BiGH a D x ms pre 
LU 

‘THEODORE F. VAIL. JOaW A REED : 


HE 
THEODORE L HUSTED, JOHN H. 
Peeves, Gar aire 
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HORAGE B. OL 

SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADIBH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. 0 M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J.D. VERMIL 

¥, W. CORLTES JACOB WEND 

HIRAM BARNE LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
CYRUS PECK, Seoretary. 


M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 
R. 0. TOWNSEND, Sec, Agenoy Der, Dep't: 
CHAS. H. D ER. Sec. BrooklynDep't 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Janvany 27s, 1884, 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the 8lst December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1883...... 84,168,968 10 
Premiums on Pelieten not marked off ist 

GD. Se itigeabicinatncsseacverasenn 1,589,282 58 
Total Marine Premiums 85,708,185 68 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1883, to Bist December, 1888............ 84,260,428 98 
Losses paid daring the same eT 

fear dcsbseninsanecseans fame gi,901,042 5) 

Returns of Premi- 

ums and Ex. 

PONSES............ 850,080 76 


The Company has the following Asseta, 
United Staten and State of New York 





Stock, Ci and ae Stocks.. bg x74 00 

i Estate and Le aime due the —. ‘ pe 
Premium Bilis ‘Weceivabie.... 

Cash in Banke gies ai “BOBTIO 68 

i ckerichateictatintinaseen “ae 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thir 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear enaing 
Slst December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
HORACE GRAY 


SSELL, aor B. EN, 


DAVID LAN JOH ow $e 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, JA . DE FOREST. 
+ BA is, D. LEVERI 

BENJAMIN HL FIELD, W 


M BRYC 
JOSIAH Ww. FOGk 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORAOI x PaURSER. 





BK. i JOHN LR 
5 L. RI 

JOHN D. HE DENT 

on ES Be, GEORDE Lise pm 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLA He MACY. 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice.Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN. 8rd Vice-Pres't. 

1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1884. 


FRANK CIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILAPULPHIA, 


OAT pounce asseve se eseeessenessessesnees $400,000 09 
Qapaid Losses soos and Dividends. 0... sooo @ 
becceecersceeccscoencarssscocs 860,268 87 

TOTAL Angers (Jan. Ist, 1484)... ~ $3,118,718 4% 


OrFiu sei 
JAS. W. MoALTAs 
FRANGIS P. StREL, ae 
EZRA T.C dent. 
Mpocretary. J 


Agency tant Secretary 


GEORGE _Kxarn. a 
rod CONTINENTAL 
ay yt INSUR- 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 





ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19, 








STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


For the Year ending Dec. 81st, 1888, 


LepeoER Assets, Jan. 1st, 1883. ..$45,529,581 54 


INCOME. 

Premiums......... $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and 

Realized Net 

Profit on Inveat- 

ments and on 

Sales of Real Es- 

Wesseccstres ss 2,748,028 72 18,470,571 68 


. $59,000,158 22 


, DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured En- 





Dividends, Surrendered values, 


ee ee 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments......... 143,455 75 
TotaL Paw To PoLicYHOLDERS... $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capital.............. 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Post- 

age and Exchange............. 1,019,156 66 
General Expenses..........00++0s 978,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes.... 107,060 11 


TorTaL DisBURSEMENTS..........+. $8,567,903 49 
Net Casu Assets, Dec. Sist, 1883. 960, aren aned 73 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages....... .... $13,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including 
the Equitable Building and pur- 
chases under foreclosure...... 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, 
City Stocks, and Stocks author- 
ized by the laws of the State of 
SE Pan susoeneccunsertese 15,341,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and 
Stocks (market value, $10,698,- 


5,819,817 08 


8,199,000 00 
Real Estate outside the State of 

New York, including purchases 

under foreelosure and Society's 





Buildings in other cities....... 8,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 
panies, at interest*............ 8,979,998 38 
(*A large portion of this amount 
was in transit and has been since in- 
vested.) 
Commuted Commissions. ....... 112,545 15 
Due from Agents on account of 
Pe tetesicdccarestances 278,517 14 
$50,432,249 73 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 
Sas citandisectiscboneed 765,653 58 
Interest and Rents due and ac- 
at aditiica sstanitenin 451,350 44 
Premiums due and in process of 
collection (less premiums paid 
in advance, $25,349.00)........ 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums.............. 935,208 00 
Tora Assets, Dec, 31st, 1888... . $53,080,581 70 
Torat LiaBILiT1£38, including valu- 
ation at Four per cent......... 48,914,612 44 


ToraL UNDIVIDED SuRPLvs....... $9,115,969 26 
Upon the New York Standard of 
4}¢ per cent, interest, the Sur- 

POND Bice vinwccns occstresesoces 12,109,756 79 
Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,523.79, 

Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689,283.00. 
$81,129,756 
TOTAL ASBURBANOR.......cccccececes 275,160,588 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by 
policies in the General class, reversionary divi- 
dends will be declared, available on settlement 
of next annual premium, to ordinary partici- 
pating policies. From the undivided surplus 
contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the 
amounts applicable to policies maturing within 
the current year will be duly declared, as their 
respective annual premiums become due. 


GEO, W. PHILLIPS, 


J. G. VAN CISE, } Actuaries 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President, 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

E. W. SOOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 





1845. Thirty-nine Years’ Successful Business. 1884. 


LATEST ADVANCE IN LIFE INSURANCE, 


A 


Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policy 


BY THE 


New York Lile fastranee Compa. 


A Policy combining the non-forfeiture features. 
originated by the NEW YORK LIFE in 
1860, with the Privileges and 
Profits of its popular ‘“‘Tontine 
Investment Policy.” 


The Popularity attained by this Company's non-forfeiture policies, and 
the gratifying results, as well as popularity of its Tontine Investment 
Policies, have led the New Yorx Lire to combine the essential 
features of both in its Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policy. This 
Policy is now confidently offered by this old (organized 1845), large (assets 
over $55,000,000), and purely mutual life company as— 

1. One of the safest as regards liability to lapse ; 

2. One of the most desirable as regards character of privileges and 
benefits ; 

8. One of the most profitable as regards cash returns. 


DO YOU WANT 


Term insurance at low rates, with surplus accumulations at compound 


interest? 
2. 


The Privilege of continuing your insurance at original rates after your 
‘Tontine Period expires? ‘. 
The entire Cash Value of Policy in Ten, Fifteen, or Tweety years, on 


basis of full legal reserve? R 


A grace of one month in payment of premiums, during which time your 
indemnity will be unimpaired? 


Protection against loss, in case of default in payment of premium after 
three years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy—as upon ordinary 
policies ? 


THEN YOU WANT 


The NEW YORK LIFE'S NON-FORFEITING 
LIMITED-TONTINE POLICY. 


Apply for circulars and information to the nearest agent, or to the 
Home Office, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


CONDITION, JANUARY ist, 1884. 


ORT BI iirescccecessstetsorbicistscctosocons atoencateina nnnie $55,542,902 72 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s 4 per cent. standard).... 5,002,514 17 
Tontine “ ed 66 $6 $6 2,236,096 04 


TOTAL SURPLUS at 4 per CeNnt.............cccceeeeeeeee $7,238,610 21 
Surplus by State Standard (estimated)..............eee+- 10,300,000 00 








Policies im FOrce.........cccccsccccovssscescsosccscevescsosscceeecessesoese sees 69,227 
TmSurance IN FOPCE...........ccccccreresseeerssnsrrsennnseeesssenenenees ---- 198,746,433 00 
TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN M. FURMAN, WM. H, APPLETON, 
JOHN MAIRS, DAVID DOWS, HENRY TUCK, 
WILLIAM BARTON HENRY BOWERS, WILLIAM L, STRONG, 
GEORGE H. POTTS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, ALEX, STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM A, BOOTH, BOBERT B. COLLINS, R, SUYDAM GRANT, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H,. BEERS. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
been H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCE, 2d Vice-President. 
DORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
THEO D. O'DELL, Supenntendent of Agencies 


SU RUNTINGTON, BD,, | Medica! Examiners 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 
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Old and Young. 


O’BRANIGAN’S DRILL. 


BY W. W. FINK. 





Tux echoes of Sumter had thrilled through the 
land, 

And Michael O’Branigan, born to command, 

Obtained a commission. A word and a nod, 

And his roster was filled with the sons of ‘‘ the 
sod.” 

It ia tene that his knowledge of tactics was 
scant ; 

When he wished to “oblique” his command 
would be *‘Slant!” 

But he knew the importance of practical skill ; 

And, marching his company out to a hill, 

Vreceeded with this introductory drill : 


“Attintion! Right driss! Be that token is 


meant 

That aich of ye keeps his uixt neighbor fer- 
nint. 

Shtand up like meself, an’ look martial an’ 
brave 

Wid a souldierly bearin’! Muleahey, ye 
knave, 

Don’t ye offer to shtep from the ranks ‘til 
ye’ve lave. 


“Attintion! Fix bayonets! Jisht for the drill 

We will play that the foe is a houldin’ the 
hill. 

Now, double quick! Charge! An’ Pll jade 


the way; 

An’ this is yer watchword—fwhat ia it? 
Hooray ! 

Attintion ! Ha—halt, ‘til I come til me 


breath ! 

Give O’Branigan time an’ he'll lade ve til 
death |, 

Halt, Rafferty, Lafferty! Wait til I come! 

Shtand shtill an’ marrk time till the bate of 
the drum! 

It isn’t the rulable nsage of war 

l'o follow yer Captain, unless he’s before. 


“Attintion! To prove to our foemen their 

folly, 

We’il load up our rifles an’ give them a volley ; 

An’ to show how composed a bould souldier 
“ean shtand 

{ will shtep to the front while I give the 
command. 

Make ready! Take aim! Patsy, point your 
gun higher! 

Don’t shut the wrong eye whin ye’re aimin’ it. 
Fire! 


“Oh! Murther! I'm kilt! Sargint Murphy, 

ye brute, 

Don’t ye know, whin ye ounly blank cartridges 
shoot, 

If yer ramrod ye happen to lave in yer gun 

It's more deadly than forty-two bullets in 
one? 

Jisht look at me hat, wid its horrible rint, 

An’ ite iligant aigle to smithereens sint! 

Ye’re arrishted! Moind that, now! Ye’ll 
pay for yer guilt! 

I'd av hung ye for murther an I had been 


kilt. 
Faix, ye’re Sargint, to-day, of the guard, Mur- 
phy! Whisht! 


Go report til yersilf as put undher arrisht !” 


So closed the first drill; but he proved, when 
the field 

In the chaos of jarring artillery reeled, 

That, to quote a plain soldier's description, 
“So tar 

As concerns the tough tussle and business of 
war, 

O’Branigan’s flannel-mouthed veterans were 
there.” 

Omana, Neb. 

a 


THE LUCK OF LUKE SHANDS. 
BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
I 


MY LADY'S GCHAPEL, 








Ir was a quaint little village, that of Fel- 
spar. It is still a quaint village, although 
Felspar is famous in its way now, and has 
one big hotel in the valley, and by the 
stream which falls headlong from the hills 
to a bowlder-broken channel where the wa- 
ter fumes and froths and rushes by, a mass 
of seething silver in the sun. The hotel 
does well in the Summer-time, because 
there are curiosities in Felspar, and tour- 
ists and geologists come to see them; be- 
cause there are fine bits of English hill 
scenery and woodland, pine trees and 
white, weird tors, and artists come to paint 
them; because the guide-books have 
written up Felspar, and it is fashionable to 
see it, and fashionable folk, being sheep. 
like, come in droves in the season, with 
odd looking shepherds to keep an eye upon 
them sometimes. But our story is of Fel- 





spar before it woke up and found itself. fa- 
mous, and of a certain humble individual 
who helped to make it famous, and who, 
without a dream of greatness, fortunate 
fellow that he was, had greatness thrust 
upon him. There are some lucky people 
in the world—even of a wortd not lying 
back more than fifteen years from the pres- 
ent date. 

Fifteen years ago, then, Felspar was 
only known to a few in the county in which 
it was hiding, and to the people who lived 
and died in the little nest of cottages clus- 
tered by the one-arched stone bridge cross- 
ing the babbling brook; to the inhabitants 
of the bigger village ten miles away, and to 
a few folk in the nearest town, twenty 
miles off as the crow flies, the town that 
had a railway station all to itself and was a 
flourishing place, and had waters which 
cured gout and Mheumatism and general 
bone-disarrangements, and was at all times 
and seasons running over with every va- 
riety of cripple and contortionist. 

Felepar, fifteen years ago, was only run- 
ning over with every variety of beauty— 
which it had completely, which those liv- 
ing in it day by day did not seem to value; 
for they were a homespun, matter-of-fact 
lot, whose only thought was how to live, 
but who clung to the place because their 
fathers and yrandfathers had clung to it 
before them, struggling in the Summer on 
a few shillings a week wage to rear large 
families—and rearing them—and fighting 
with the Winter always very desperately ; 
and dying in the fight now and then. 


It was getting on for Winter, when the 
days were cold and the nights set in very 
early in the Felspar valley, although the 
leaves had not all shaken themselves off 
the trees, and there were rare autumnal 
tints about for thuse who cared to notice 
them; and nobody did care. ‘ Leaves 
brownish,” was the one verdict, and there 
was an end of it, just as in the city some- 
times, ‘‘ money’s tightish,” and then there’s 
an end of that. 

And yet if any one noticed the beauty of 
the Autumn in the valley, it was Pezgy 
Brantweil, a pretty girl, acclimatized to 
much out-of-door occupation, with her 
Grandfather's pigs and poultry to look after 
and two cows to milk, and her Grandfather 
to keep in a good temper, and make sure 
that his poor old legs took him up safely to 
bed in the early evening before ‘‘ a sight of 
candle light” was wasted. Peggy was a 
beauty in her way, or, rather, had been a 
beauty in her day; for she was seven and 
twenty now. She was a favorite with Fel- 
spar folk, who thought her Grandfather was 
hard upon her, and put upon her, like an 
old curmudgeon as he was, they said, old 
Brantwell being as generally disliked as 
are most people who give themselves airs 
and are better off. than their neighbors. 
Why Peggy-had grown up so amiable and 
lovable a little woman under the guardian- 
ship of Matthew Brantwell no one exactly 
could make out ; and why, when it was mur- 
mured he was not kind to her, and said 
hard things, and taunted and suspected her 
and threatened her even with turning her 
out of house and home, she did not take 
him at his word, and get ‘‘oop and oot o’ 
it,” the Felapar community did not under- 
stand. But the Felspar community was 
not quick of comprehension; they were 
fully certain Peggy could have done better 
for herself than remaining ail these years 
her Uncle’s drudge; that Lady Glide up at 
the Hall would have been glad long ago to 
have had her for lady’s-maid, and trained 
her for a lady’s-maid. They did not think 
it possible that there could be any affection 
for an irritable, rasping, ungenerous old 
hunks, who gave nobody a good word; she 
might be waiting for her Grandfather’s 
money—which, with his usual spirit of con- 
trariness, he would be sure to leave else- 
where; but it was impossible to say what 
she was waiting for. Onless—she was wait- 
ing for Luke Shands, which, we may say at 
once, was exactly the fact of the case. 

Perhaps, to put it more politely, it would 
lave been graceful to say Luke Shands was 
waiting for her; but as they were waiting 
for each other, it matters not a great ‘deal; 
and looking at iteither way is to look at it 
in the right light. 

Matthew Brantwell, however, did not 
look at it in the right light at‘all. They were 
waiting till he was dead, he said. He,was 





sure they were waiting till he was dead and 
gone; but he wasn’t a-going to die to oblige 
either of them. His father had lived till 
ninety-four; and he was only seventy-three 
next bean-feast, and, bar his atrocious legs, 
he was as good a man ag any in Felspar; 
and if they were waiting for his death and 
his money, never were two people more 
mistaken im their lives, as they would 
see. See if they wouldn’t! Rabbit’em for a 
selfish, aggravating, greedy pair! 

“* But we are not waiting for your death, 
Grandfather.” Peggy said, on the Autumn 
day to which we have already alluded. ‘I 
shall be only too glad if you'll live to be as 
old as Methusaleh.” 

‘*T shouldn’t be surprised if I did.” 

“No,” said Peggy, laughing. 

‘*There’s been some wonderful ages in 
my family. I don’t see anything to laugh 
at in the idea!” said Mr. Brantwell. 

‘‘Oh! you're not an old man yet, Grand- 
father,” said Peggy, as she bustled about 
the room preparing the afternoon tea for 
her relative. ‘‘ There are plenty in Felspar 
older than you, and plenty younger, who 
jook as old already.” 

‘* Because they never took care of them- 
selves,” he said, ‘‘but sotted away their 
time at the Quarry Inn, and sat up till nine 
or ten, night after night, like them rackety 
Londoners. Because—But aint you in a 
mortal hurry to get tea over to-night?” 

‘* What a question!” said Peggy, briskly. 
‘Ts it any earlier?” 

‘It’s a good bit earlier,” said her observ- 
ant Grandfather. ‘* The shadow across the 
floor was longer yesterday afternoon by 
fourteen inches afore the kettle biled.” 


‘I didn’t notice the shadow,” said 
Peggy. 

‘*But it was.” 

‘** Indeed?” 


“Very well; it was, then. And it was 
later in the afternoon, 0’ course. And you 
know it was later. And you had a reason 
for its being later yesterday, or earlier to- 
day; and it’s no use trying to trick me!” he 
snapped. 

**l am not trying to trick you, Grand- 
father.” 

‘Yes, you are. You had a reason.” 

* Well, I had a reason,” Peggy con- 
fessed. 

“You're going out.” 

‘* Yes; for a little while.” 

‘**To meet that Luke. You know you 
are.” 

‘*No, I’m not going to meet that Luke,” 
replied the granddaughter. ‘‘I’m not think- 
ing of such a thing.” 

“Oh! Aint you?” exclaimed the irritable 
old man, bringing his broad, brown hand 
with a formidable slap into the tea-tray, 
and causing a considerable commotion 
among the crockery in consequence. 
‘* Then why can’t you be fair and straight, 
and say what you are going to do? Why 
can’t you tell me you want to choke me off 
with tea before I've got the dinner down 
my throat, and to put me into bed again 
afore I’m hardly got out of it, or it’s had 
time to cool? 1 hate such artful ways!” 

‘* Grandfather, what has disturbed you 
to-day?” 

‘*T aint disturbed.” 

‘* You are not very often like this.” 

‘Yes Iam.” 

‘* Not often quite as hard as this, I think,” 
said Peggy, in a calm, half-wondering way, 
which, if it had not been natural, would 
have been very aggravating. But Peggy 
was really surprised by the extra energy 
which her Grandfather had contrived to 
throw into the conversation that afternoon. 


‘‘] shall be harder soon, if that’s any 
comfort to you,” was the final remark of 
this amiable old gentleman; after which he 
went to bed, though the sun was still shin- 
ing, and it was half an hour before his 
usual time. Indeed, the alacrity with 
which he had taken himself off would have 
aroused the suspicions of most folk; but 
Peggy was not distrustful; on thecontrary, 
very, very trustful, or she would not have 
waited all this while for Luke Shands, and 
Luke Shands’s luck, which was generally 
going the wrong way to which he was. 

Five minutes after her Grandfather had 
gone to bed, Peggy had put on her neat lit- 
tle straw hat, and was out of the house and 
tripping along the high road. Had she 
looked back; she would have seen the head 
of old Matthew craning out of the front 





window, watching her. Had she waited at 
the bend of the road, she would have found 
old Matthew there five minutes afterward; 
and had she hidden herself behind the great 
sprawling brambles, she would have seen 
Matthew bribe little Tom Crasp—a ragged 
youth, who professed to mind the sheep 
in Owen’s fields, and spent his time in 
flinging stones at crows—to follow her, and 
bring him back the news where she had 
gone. To make all the haste that he could, 
too, because he, Matthew Brantwell, did 
not want to be out of his bed much later 
than his usual time. 

But Peggy, unmindful of all his treach- . 
ery, had gone on her way with grave com- 
posure, steadily and swiftly. She had 
turned from the high road, or the apology 
that there was for a high road in so break- 
neck a part of the country as Felspar, and 
gone down into the valley, deep down into 
the lower path by the side of the stream, 
where the trees arched overhead, and the 
way was thickly hidden now by rustling 
dead leaves. 

Presently she crossed alittle plank across 
the stream, and went up from the valley by 
degrees, making for the higher ground by 
a steep ascent through trees and bushes. 
which hid the way from those below. Here, 
a hundred ora hundred and fifty feet from the 
valley’s level, and a quarter of the way to the 
summit of a green-crested tor, she paused 
at a strange fissure in the rock, which she 
could now touch with her hands, and 
looked at the fair English landscape lying 
beneath her, steeped in Autumn tints. 

It had been a sharp ascent, and she 
might have paused to get her breath, only 
she was light of foot, and not half as 
“blown” as Tom Crasp, who, lying on his 
stomach amongst the bracken, was panting 
like a puppy-dog. 

Peggy Brantwell was waiting for some- 
thing, it was evident. She crossed her 
hands, and sat down on a bowlder that had 
slipped in times remote from the summit, and 
was covered now with lichens and mogses; 
and here she waited patiently, looking 
along the valley, a pretty figure, that any 
artist would have loved to sketch. There 
was just alittle expression of anxiety on her 
face even as she gazed toward the sun dip- 
ping slowly behind a cloud-bank of purple 
and gold—a sun which she watched sink at 
last with all the devout expression of a fire 
worshiper. Then, as the edge of the disk 
disappeared, she turned round, darted into 
the cleft of the rock, and was gone. 


The cleft widened after a few steps over 
some rough, loose shingle; and here, well 
out of the draught, Peggy lighted a candle 
which she had brought with her, and went 
on groping hur way steadily forward into 
the heart of those grand old cliffs which 
have been the wonder of geologists of late 
years, but which nobody thought a great 
deal about in Peggy’s time. 

Peggy’s best time, that is—for Peggy 
lives and flourishes still, and has grown 
very stout and buxom, and laughs when 
she tells this story, as she has told it to the 
present writer—with all the fears and 
troubles in the background of some fifteen 
dusty years, and with the sunshine, as she 
says, ‘‘ round about her everywhere.” And 
yet it was Peggy’s best time; for her good 
looks, and health and strength of youth, 
and the faith and courage of love, and in 
the belief even in old country superstitions, 
which she clung to with the rest of the 
good folk in Felspar, who believed in ‘all 
the wonders,’ just as unsophisticated 
Peggy did. 

But Peggy was showing her belief by 
acts, having great faith, poor little dreamer 
that she was. And the proof was in this 
desperate expedition, and in the sudden 
dropping down on her knees in a ragged, 
jagged part of the cavern which: had 
widened out into some semblance of a 
rough hewn room, and in _ planting 
her candle on an anvil-shaped rock 
that stood in the center, uncommonly 
handy for catching unawares the kneecaps 
of rash explorers. And, had any one been 
listening, which there was not—for Tom 
Crasp would not have followed her into 
‘‘My Lady’s Chapel” for the wealth of 
Felspar, and was even lurking outside with 
his hair on end—he would have heard this 
extraordinary appeal to the hidden genius 
of the place, supposed to be propitiatory to 
all intercessions if uttered five minutes af- 
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ter sundown, neither more nor less, be. | 
cause her ladyship loved punctuality, ob- 
jected to be kept waiting, and, it was 
possible, had important business else- 
where: 
** Lady of the Gray Tor Chapel (this re- 
peated three times) listen to me, Peggy 
Brantwell, speaking with all her heart, as 
all must speak who enter here; please bring 
luck to my dear Luke, change his bad luck 
into good, and help us all you can. No one 
has seen me come in, no one shall see me come 
out. One, two, three, four, five, sia, seven 
(which being exactly the number of letters 
in Felspar, was supposed to be the princi- 
pal part of the ceremony). A, 4, c,d (to 
the end of the alphabet). High, low, Jack, 
game. Amen.” Here our superstitious 
heroine blew out her candle, deposited it 
as a votive offering to the gods on the ex- 
tempore altar, and groped her way cautious- 
ly and timidly through the fissure to 
the daylight, which shone at last ahead 
of her, and which she was so long 
in discovering that she began to fear 
that she had taken a wrong turning, 
and was coming out at the other end of the 
world. 

There was only twilight left, in fact, 
when she emerged from My Lady's Chapel, 
and it had not pierced very far into the 
shadows. It would be pitch dark night 
before she got home to her Grandfather, 
she was afraid. Never mind; she had suc- 
ceeded in her mission; and perhaps luck 
would turn now. At all events, she had 
done her best to make it turn, and no one 
could blame her afterward. And no one 
had seen her come out, and—Yah! 

Peggy gave vent to avery substantial, 
unromantic and high-pitched yell; for, ex- 
actly in front of her, and evidently highly 
amused by her exit from the cave—* grin- 
ning like a goose,” she called it afterward, 
and in her hot indignation—was Luke 
Shands. 





Il. 
** THE QUARRELLING OF LOVERS IS,” ETO., ETO. 


Luke Stands was a very fine specimen of 
Felspar manhood, and manhood ran there to 
six feet one, as a rule. Luke had run over. 
He was six feet two, with a chest likea 
bull’s and hands like sledge-hammers. Why 
a man with such latent force in him 
should have been, for twenty-five years of 
his life, such an unlucky fellow—a sober, 
hard-working, young herdsman as he was, 
too—is not to be accounted for any more 
than why he should be so particularly good- 
tempered over it. He was always laugh- 
ing, even at his own bad luck; he would 
have his jest and be none the worse for it. 
That he had never been able to save money 
enough to marry Peggy Brantwell was the 
only thing he had not roared with laughter 
at; but there were odd little points of 
humor about that even, which made him 
smile, if with a little effort at times, like a 
twinge in the wrong place. And there he 
was laughing at Peggy’s surprise and 
fright and discomfiture, as at a huge joke 
which really was worth a little extra bilar- 
ity that evening. 

‘*Did you see me come out?” she asked, 
quickly. 

** Yes; of course I did.” 

‘*Then it’s all spoiled, and I’ve had my 
trouble for nothing; and you odugut ww be 
ashamed of yourself for following me about 
in this way!” cried Peggy. ‘*{—1 shall 
never forgive you, Luke!” she added, 
whimpering: ‘‘ Never.” 

‘I’m sorry I’ve put you out, lass,” said 
Luke, becoming suddenly grave, ‘ and, of 
course, I didn’t mean it; but what have 
you been a-saying of to the lady? Now, 
come; aclean breast of it. Won't you?” 

“‘ How did you know I was up here?” 

“‘Cock-eyed Dobson,” he explained, as 
they proceeded down the winding path 
together, ‘‘told me he’d seen you go by; 
aud I thought you had gone to Mother 
Twitters, who’s down with flemsy, and 
wheezes awful. And then I caught sight 
of Tom Crasp, sneaking and dodging about 
the bushes; and I followed him, And I 
scared iim a bit,” said Luke, with a sudden 
and prodigious roar of laughter, which 
scared Peggy in her turn, and made her 
slip a step or two. * ‘“‘ And he went home in 
a hurry. Hadn’t you better take hold of 
my hand?” 


It was Tom,” he continued, ‘* who told me 
you'd gone up to yon chapel.” 


halfpenny again.” 


as if—just as if you thought [ was—I was 


*¢ You’re not as sure-footed as usual, lass. 


**Tom’s a sneak! I'll never give him a 
‘*He’s not worth it.” 

‘And I'll never forgive you,” she added, 
‘spying and prying after me like this, just 


not to be trusted by myself for a moment. 
It’s not fair. It’s not like you.” 
‘‘No; it’s not like me,” asserted Luke, 
‘‘and it’s not like you, lass, to come a-clam- 
bering up here, and saying in the cave all 
sorts of gibberish that a pack of silly women 
have been a-talking to you about—Mother 
Twitters for one, I’ll be bound. I know 
her.” 
‘Never mind,” said Peggy, startled by 
Luke’s proximity to the truth, and taking 
refuge in a phrase that committed her to 
nothing, and at the same time asserted that 
spirit of independence which he had 
aroused. ‘ 
‘It’s not as if you haven’t been sensibly 
brought up,” said Luke, gravely, ‘‘ or were 
one of those wenches in the village. It’s 
just the sort o’ thing I can’t abide in man 
or woman, Peggy; hardly in a child. I 
can’t abide it.” 
“Then don’t abide it!” said Peggy, 
pertly. “‘ That doesn’t matter to anybody, I 
suppose.” 
‘‘T should hope it would matter to you,” 
he said, tenderly, now. ‘And if it don’t 
matter what I say or think, why you’re not 
my Peggy, but some other lass who’s come 
out of My Lady’s Chapel instead of your- 
self.” 
‘You shouldn’t make me angry.” 
‘You shouldn't have gone up there all 
alone, Peg,” he said, reproachfully. 
‘«There’s some rough fellows at the quarries 
about; and it’s late and dark. And you 
might have fallen, and it’s a steep way 
down, too, Catch hold of my hand; do.” 
‘*No, thank you, Mr. Shands.” 
Luke Shands looked gravely at her, and 
then said: 
‘“*T shouldn’t have thought it of Peggy 
Brantwell, if anybody had told me but her- 
self, that she could go off in a tiff and tem- 
per because the man who likes her was 
afraid she might come to harm. I couldn’t 
have believed it.” 
** Tt isn’t as—as it”— 
And then Peggy, meeting a sob on its 
way upward, made a gurgling noise, and 
swallowed it to disguise her emotion. 
‘* And blest if I believe it even now,” he 
added. 
‘*T—I didn’t want to be seen.” 
‘* Just as my luck has turned, too—just as 
a little streak of good luck seemed coming 
to you and me—that you should go on like 
this!” he said. 
‘* What?” 
‘*And snap me just like that old Grand- 
father of yours. I wish,” Me cried a little 
crossly himself, ‘‘ that I may never be lucky 
again, if this is to be the end of ic.” 
“Oh! you wicked”— 
And then Peggy burst into tears and 
frightened Luke, who drew her more 
closely to his side, and soothed and ca- 
ressed her, and was very nearly cry- 
ing, wo. Thus the storm ended, and the 
sucet lightning flickered away, and before 
the lovers had reached the village, they 
were laughing and talking together, and the 
best of friends. 
‘¢ And what is the good luck, Luke?” she 
asked, as he did not speak of it again, in- 
deed—such is the aggravating habit of the 
male sex in general—seemed to carefully 
avoid a subject upon which he knew she 
would be anxious. ‘‘Why don’t you tell 
me?” 
‘“Well, Uncle Ribton’s dead.” 
“Oh!” exclaimed Peggy. ‘* How dread- 
ful! And you call that luck?” 
‘Well, Uncle Ribton never saw any of 
us for years; he wasn’t unlike your Grand- 
father, I’ve heard; not but that he’s very 
pleasant at times, if he likes. I’ve no canse 
to fret much because Uncle Ribton’s dead. 
I don’t even remember what he was like 
when he was living, you see.” 
‘‘That makes a difference,” said Peggy, 
thoughtfully. 
“ And as he has no relations so near as I 
am, the lawyer wrote to me to-night to say 
I’ve come in for his pigs.” 


tescombe. 


‘His pigs. He was a pig dealer in Nel- 
Haven’t you heard me say so?” 
‘*Did you get that letter by this after- 
noon’s post?” 

re” 

‘Just at sundown? That was when I 
was praying for good luck to you, Luke.” 

‘* Were you, though? Well, that’s a little 
strange; aint it?” said Luke. ‘‘And for me 
toc. Bless you, Peggy, let me kiss you for 
that before we go any further.” 

That little ceremony having been gone 
through satisfactorily, Peggy said: 

‘**Tt doesn’t seem to matter any one see- 
ing me go in or out of the ‘Chapel.’ I’m so 
glad.” 

‘*Perhaps something’ll happen to spoil 
it,” said Luke, with another long laugh, 
‘‘as it has not been done according to 
Mother Twitters—it was Mcther Twitters 
that put all the nonsense into your head; 
wasn’t it, now?” 

**Well Mrs. Twitters did mention it,” 
Peggy confessed. 

‘““Your Grandfather said long ago she 
was a witch, and ought to be drowned.” 
‘Poor thing. And how many pigs are 
there, Luke?” asked Peggy, returning to 
the main subject; for upon those pigs hung 
the destiny of this young couple. 

‘*Five; and one of ’em’s blind,” replied 
Luke. 

‘Oh! good gracious, al] this fuss about 
five pigs!” 

‘It’s a stroke of luck,” said Luke Shands 
again. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


[ Z'o be concluded next week, | 
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AT THE PRISON DOORS. 


BY MARY D, BRINE. 
In « quaint, old-fashioned village, in a coun- 
try far away, 
Stood a humble little cottage, where two 
children, day by day, 
Played like lambkins in the meadow, sang like 
birds in greenwood tree, 
And, like little lambs and birdies, were from 
trouble wholly free. 
Came a day when sorrow entered in that 
happy home so dear, 
Drove the smiles from heart and faces, filled 
bright eyes with many a tear, 
Made the loving mother anxious, made the 
father sad at heart, 
Made the children sob with terror, when their 
arms were forced apart 
From the dear und tender father, ‘who, by 
cruel law, was thrown, 
For an evil grudge long borne him, into prison 
cell alone, 
There to pine for wife and children, there to 
pass each dreary day, 
Thinking of the dear home blessings shut 
from sight and touch away. 
Earth was shaking off the shackles of the king 
of ice and snow, 
When the father from his loved ones and home 
was forced to go; 
And all through the merry Springtime, while 
the landscape fairer grew, 
Prison walls still stood between him and the 
skies so soft and blue, 
Wife and children watched and waited, the 
father wept and prayed. 
Daily hoped they for the coming of some kind 
friend to their aid. 
But the heart of him whose malice had thus 
wrecked their happiness 
Seemed but stone, that softened neither to 
their love nor their distress. 
Came an evening when the moonshine was 
radiant in the sky, 
And the sweet June fragrance scented the 
breezes floating by. 
Hand in hand, two little children tripped along 
with eager feet, 
And the light of inspiration on their little faces 
sweet, 
Down the road by moonbeams whitened, to 
the dreary prison door, 
Which their wondering eyes had never, save by 
daylight, seen before. 
Half afraid, they paused before it, in ita shadow 
dark and weird ; 














‘“*I don’t want your hand.” 








‘*His what?” 


But the love for father banished the gloom 
they first had feared. 
Then they lifted up their voives, calling: ‘‘Fa- 
ther! Father dear! 
Can you look out through your window, and 
see your children here? 
We have gathered sweet red roses from the 
bushes at our door, 
"Cause we guessed you'd like to smell them, 
poor, dear Papa! once more. 
We thought you'd like to know, 80 we just 
stole out to tell 
You all about the flowers and the fields you love 


And you'll think you almost see them—the 
daisies white, that lie 
So thickly on the meadows underneath the 
loving sky ; 
And the flowers in our garden—they are grow 
ing every day. , 
Mother lets us tend them for you, you know 
while you're away. 
And you'll find all things in order when the 
jailer leta you out 
To see the lovely country and to walk with us 
about, 
Listen, Father! Here's a secret! Every night 
and every day 
To onr Father who art in Heaven, we do with 
Mother pray 
That he'll send a blessed ange! from the skies 
down to this door, 
And burst it wide, wide open, and bring you 
to us once more, 
Now, don’t you worry, Father!’ Then the 
prisoner’s voice was heard: 
‘* My darlings, Iam listening. I have blessed 
your every word; 
And my heart is grown the lighter for your 
comfort and your love, 
Keep on praying for your father ; send your 
loving prayers above ; 
And we'll all be thankful, dear ones, that ’tis 
but a prison wall 
That is standing here between us. 
darker shadow fali!” 
Then he let a cord fall downward from his 
prison window, while 
He waited for the signal, ‘‘Draw up, Father |’ 
with a simile, 
And the fragrant, red, June roses, went rap- 
idly at last 
Through the space ‘tween bars and free- 
dom, till he caught and held them fast. 
Then his children their sweet kisses, from the 
childish hearts so true, 
Up to the strong-barred window, with a 
‘*Good-night, Father !"” threw, 
Ere the litths feet sped homeward through the 
moonlight, while the stars 
Kept all night long their vigils o’er the prison'’s 
bolts and bars. 


May no 


Think you, did their childish voices fall on 
other ears that night - 

Than those of their dear father? Or, why was 
it, when the light 

Of another day was dawning, lo! the barred 
doors opened wide, 

And ere long the free, glad father was at his 
loved ones’ side ! 

Ask the children. They will tell you: “It was 
Jesus, kind and good! 

We asked Him, and he heard us, just as we 
knew he would.” 

New Yorx Orry. 
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THE FEAST OF THE PHEASANT. 


BY RB, LEIGHTON GERHART. 








Monstevr Priturpo, the Duke's chief 
fiddler, was in high dudgeon; for, had not 
Monsieur Nantine, who played second fid- 
dle to Monsieur Phillippo, been taken sick— 
just at a time, too, when the chief fiddler 
stood most in need of him? 

**It is nothing more nor less than a base 
machination!” he cried, as he paced the 
orchestra-room, wildly flourishing his fid- 
dle-stick. ‘‘No man who is endowed by 
his Creator with one small, little bit of 
sense would get sick at such a time as this, 
I will not believe it of Monsieur Nantine. 
It is one vile machination to bring me into 
disfavor with my noble patron, by com- 
pelling me to disappoint him when most he 
needs my eminent services. I will see 
Monsieur Nantine. I will charge him with 
his base perfidy. I will bring him to 
confession; and if he will not confess, 
I will—I will—I will tweak Monsieur Nan- 
tine’s nose. And one very long nose Mon- 
sieur Nantine has, too!” 

‘* Monsieur Phillippo,” said a little Ital- 
ian, whose business it was to toot the Ger- 
man cornet in the Duke’s great orchestra, 
‘*may I be permitted to make a sugges- 
tion?” 

‘What will you suggest? What can you 
suggest, that will one little moment relieve 
my dire necessities?” 

‘*] would suggest that some one be en- 
gaged to take Monsieur Nantine’s place 
unti) he gets well.” 

‘* Ah! one very able suggestion!” cried the 
irritable master. ‘‘One very able suggestion! 
It is like that which a person of very great 
eminence gave toa man who was drown- 
ing. ‘I would suggest that you come out 
of the water.’ Ah! one very able sugges® 
tion!” 

‘* But, Monsieur Phillippo, I would not 





so well, 


only suggest that some one be engaged to — 
take Monsieur Nantine’s place, I would also 
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suggest the name of the person who is able 
to do it.” 

‘‘Ah! yousuggest one person inthis city 
of great-fingered Dutchmen that can take 
Monsieur Nantine’s place? I will, if you 
will be so kind, listen one little moment to 
the name of that person,” 

‘It is Martin Hinderneyer,” 

‘* Ah! Martin Hinderneyer, Martin Hin- 
derneyer,” repeated the master. ‘‘One very 
great name, one very famous name; but 
you wiil excuse me if I never heard it be- 
fore.” 

‘It is not a famous name, Monsieur; 
but itis the name of a young lad whom 
Monsieur Nantine has been instructing with 
great care for a long time, and who has 
shown sucha talent that his teacher has 
great hopes of his rising to eminence.” 

It was not easy to persuade Monsieur 
Phillippo even to send for Martin to ex- 
amine him; but, after much entreaty, he at 
last consented, and the little Italian, whose 
name was Caprino, set out through the 
narrow streets of the great city for the 
home of Martin. When he drew near the 
house, which he discovered with difficulty, 
for it was situated in an obscure street, 
Mother Johannes Hinderneyer was engaged 
boiling the porridge, the usual fare of her- 
self and family. Inacorner of the same 
room Michael Hinderneyer, her husband, 
was putting the finishing touches to a pair of 
huge boots that has been promised for the 
following day, while, in different parts of 
the room, six boys, all under twelve, were 
engaged in noisy play, the intolerable up- 
roar being further increased by the shrill 
squenling of a fiddle in the hands of Mar- 
tin, the eldest son. 

But a sudden and sounding knock 
hushed the tumult in an instant, and as 
Mother Hinderneyer threw the door open, 
every eye was turned in eager curiosity on 
the stranger. It was Caprino, and, declin- 
ing to enter, he inquired, ‘‘Is Martin Hin- 
derneyer here?” 

‘*This is my son Martin,” said the mother, 
as the boy came forward, carrying his vio- 
lin in his hand. 

** Monsieur Phillippo has heard how excel- 
lently you play on the violin, and desires 
to see you,” said Caprino, abruptly. 

‘*Come in, sir! Come in, I entreat you!” 
now cried Mother Hinderneyer, in a bustle 
of excitement. ‘‘Our Martin is, truly, a 
most wonderful player, and I have no 
doubt good Monsieur Phillippo will be 
greatly pleased with him.” 

‘*T have only a moment to stay,” said 
Uaprino, yielding to the pressing invitation 
to enter, and seating himself on the stool 
offered him by the busy housewife, ‘‘ for I 
must return at once to my master, and 
would like your son to go with me. And 
let me say,” he continued, ** that, if Martin 
can play as well as it is said he can, his 
fortune is made; for the master is greatly 
disturbed on account of Monsieur Nan- 
tine’s sickness.” 

‘*Is Monsieur Nantine sick?” screamed 
Mother Hinderneyer, in a distressed tone 
of voice. ‘Michael, hear that! Monsieur 
Nantine is sick. He has not forgotten us; 
he is sick. Oh! We thought he Lad grown 
proud since he joined the Duke’s great 
orchestra, and we said, ‘ Well, if Monsieur 
Nantine is too proud to remember us, now 
he is so famous, we’re too proud to go to 
him, though we are poor.’ Oh! we're to 
blame, Michael; we’re to blame. How 
could we think that our good, kind Mon- 
sieur Nantine, who lived with us when he 
first came to the great city, would ever 
forget us when he became rich?” 


‘*My good woman,” interrupted Caprino, 
‘*T regret it very much; but I must hasten 
back to the: master, or he will grow impa- 
tient; and if Martin is going, he had better 
accompany me,” 

‘** He shall go with you at once,” replied 
the Mother. ‘‘ But first allow me to clothe 
him in a becoming manner.” 

With flushed cheeks and kindling eyes, 
Martin submitted himself to his Mother's 
hands, and, in a very short time, stood 
arrayed in his holiday suit. Seizing his 
cap, he advanced to the stranger, saying: 
**T am ready, sir.” 

**Don’t forget your violin,” said the 
latter. 

‘*Oh!” said Martin; and he hurried back 
for the instrument. Then, taking the hand 
of the stranger, the two left the house and 





proceeded along the dark street in the di- 
rection of the home of Monsieur Phillippo. 
They went on at a rapid rate; and, aftera 
half-hour’s walk, Martin was ushered into 
a room crowded with musicians and lighted 
with numerous tapers. He was so dazzled 
by the sudden transition from dark to light, 
and so overcome by the sight of so many 
strange faces, that he answered in a very 
stammering way the rapid questions that 
were put to him. But when, at length, 
Monsieur Phillippo placed a sheet of music 
before him and bade him play it, he recov- 
ered his composure, and, taking his violin, 
played the piece so skillfully that Monsieur 
Phillippo wagged his head up and down, 
saying, indifferently: ‘‘It is well. It is 
well.” Then another piece was produced; 
and, after Martin had played it to the best 
of his ability, Monsieur Phillippo once more 
wagged his head and said: ‘It is well. It 
is well. I will not tweak Monsieur Nan- 
tine’s nose. And now,” addressing the boy, 
‘*you go home and go to bed. To-morrow 
you get up and practice the music that I 
will give youtwo hours. You practice it 
four hours—six hours. You practice it all 
day. Inthe evening you come here again.” 

But what was all this preparation for? 
The events that we are about to describe 
took place during the fifteenth century. 
The Duke of Burgundy had for many 
months been making preparation for a 
grand banquet, to be held in his palace ip 
the city of Lille, in the Netherlands. 
Two great banquets had already been given; 
the one by the Duke of Cleves, the other by 
the Count d’Etampes. Masques, parades, 
and symbolic shows, with a tourney, had 
accompanied these feasts; and the whole 
city had gone crazy with delight over what 
they saw and heard. And now the Duke 
of Burgundy was to give a third, to which 
all the princes and potentates of the Neth- 
erlands had been invited, together with a 
crowd of famous personages from abroad. 
What could be done to surpass what had 
been done already was a mystery and a 
marvel, but every one confided in the Duke 
of Burgundy, whose riches could not be 
measured. Martin was, therefore, by no 
means ignorantof what was to come, 
though he did not, even when walking 
through the dark streets with Caprino, 
suspect the important part he was to play 
in the coming feast. 

Monsieur Phillippo expressed himself 
very much pleased with the progress Mar- 
tin had made, when, in accordance with 
the instructions given him, the boy pre- 
sented himself before him on the following 
evening, But he had still a number of aif- 
ficult chords to learn, and as only a few 
days yet remained for preparation, he re- 
ceived commands to lose no time in per- 
fecting himself. In order to aid him as 
much as possible, Monsieur Phillippo, now 
in most excellent humor, altered and ar- 


ranged his parts so as to render them less | 


difficult. ’ 

‘* Now, to-morrow,” said the master, on 
the evening immediately preceding the 
feast, ‘‘ you clothe yourself in the garments 
that will be sent you, and then come to my 
house about sundown. We will goin com- 
pany to the palace of the Duke.” 


Martin could hardly contain himself for 
joyful anticipations as he hurried home 
that last evening. He felt as though he 
were in Fairyland and all the golden visions 
of his idle hours were about to be realized. 
And when, the next day, a suit of crimson 
velvet, all covered with gold embroidery, 
and shining with glass beads, in imitation 
of jewels, was sent him, it seemed to him 
as though he had been suddenly trans- 
formed into a prince. 

At the house of Monsieur Phillip- 
po Martin found the members of the 
orchestra assembled, clothed, like him- 
self, in crimson velvet; and, so bright and 
dazzling was their appearance, that, for a 
moment or two, he was quite abashed. 
After a short delay the whole party, with 
their drums, trumpets, glees, German cor- 
nets, organs, flutes and violins, set out for 
the palace. There they were shown into a 
large antechamber, crowded with a gay as- 
semblage of men, women and children, 
many of whom were arrayed in the most 
picturesque costumes imaginable, while 
others were so oddly attired that one could 
not refrain from laughing at the very sight 
ofthem. What all these people were to do 





Martin did not know, except that, like him- 
self, they had some part to play in the ap- 
proaching banquet. 

He was still engaged staring about him 
with unflagging interest when a gentleman, 
who seemed to be directing the movements 
of all, bade the musicians follow him, and 
led the way into the banqueting room. It 
was an immense Gothic hall, hung with ta- 
pestry and illuminated with thousands of 
waxen tapers. Around the wall ran five 
great galleries, and in the middle of the 
room was an exceedingly long and broad 
table, covered with objects of striking in- 
terest and beauty. Among these were 
two fountains, spouting streams of foaming 
wine; a stately ship, with high masts, white 
sails, and brass cannon; a miniature cathe- 
dral, with lofty spires and many-colored 
windows; and, conspicuous for its immen- 
sity, something resembling an enormous 
pie, but which Martin could scarcely be- 
lieve was a pie, because it wag almost as 
large as a small house. His doubts were 
soon set at rest. Following his compan- 
ions, he was led directly to this strange 
structure, and had an opportunity of scan- 
ning it closely. ‘‘It is a pie, sure enough,” 
he whispered below hisbreath. ‘I wonder 
what the stuffing is like.” He soon found 
out; for two servants now, with great care, 
removed a part of the crust, thus revealing 
the whole interior, which, Martin dis- 
covered, was entirely empty. Then, to the 
boy’s utter amazement, the musicians, one 
after another, mounted the table, and 
amidst much tittering and laughing, crept, 
on their hands and knee:, through this 
opening into the cavern-like recess beyond. 
Dumbfounded with astonishment, he fol- 
lowed the example of his companions when 
his turn came. Within, low stools were 
provided for them to sit upon, so they could 
make themselves quite comfortable, though 
they had to be careful not to bump their 
heads against the top crust of the pie, and 
were somewhat crowded, there being 
twenty-eight in the party. 

‘he entrance to the pie was not closed a 
great while before the sound of feet, the 
rustling of robes and hum of voices indi- 
cated that the guests were streaming into 
the hall and taking their places at the 
table. 

“Oh! if we could only get a peep at 
them!” whispered Martin, turning to one 
of his companions. To his surprise, he 
found his friend calmly taking a survey of 
the scene outside through a small peep- 
hole which he had cut for himself through 
the crust of the pit, while several others of 
the musicians were discovered boring peep- 
holes for themselves. 

‘*Lend me your knife; will you, please?”’ 
begged Martin, in a low tone of voice. He 
soon had it in his hands, and, very softly, I 
assure you, he bored a hole through the 
thick crust near him. 

The sight that met his eye was such as 
few people, even in that age, ever had an 
opportunity to see. The galleries were 
densely crowded with ladies and gentlemen, 
and the table was lined on both sides with 
princes, noblemen, bishops, soldiers, states- 
men, ladies and gentlemen, all clad in the 
most gorgeous style. 

From this scene Martin’s attention was 
drawn by the sudden bursting into song of 
a quartet of voices. ‘‘ Who are they?’ he 
inquired, in a whisper. 

‘*The singers in the cathedral,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Look through the open door and 
you can catch sight of them.” 


Martin applied his eye to the hole in the 
crust, and saw within the cathedral, clothed 
in stoles of white, the forms of four people. 

**So we are not the only human beings 
dished up for the noble Duke and his com- 
pany,” he remarked to his companion. 

‘‘No. Look at that great wind-mill, 
with the wheel revolving. There are 
people in that, too, as sure as you live.” 

‘Yes there are,” answered Martin, ‘‘a 
half dozen ofthem. They have cross-bows. 
They must be going to shoot mark.” 

He had hardly finished speaking when 
zip went a bolt, and evenabove the hubbub 
of voices and clatter of dishes, Martin heard 
the bolt strike the target. Here a shiver of 
suppressed laughter from the musicians on 
the other side of the pie, immediately fol- 
lowed by a roar of laughter from the 
guests, caused him to turn and inquire: 
‘* What’s the matter?” 


made 





‘* Why, they have something down here 
to represent a desert of sand, with rocks 
and a few bushes on it. In the middle of 
the desert there is a man wrestling with a 
bear. The bear just now gave him a 
ludicrous tumble.” 

‘*Isn’t that a camel down there?” inquired 
some one. 

‘*Where?” whispered. Martin. 

‘* Just beyond the cathedral. You'll have 
to look sharp to see him.” 

But a tap on the shoulder from Monsieur 
Phillippo warned him to get ready to play. 

‘The pie is going to be opened, and then 
we're to play,” said a voice near him. 

Martin grasped his violin, softly touched 
the chords to find if his instrument was in 
tune, and then, finding there were stilla few 
moments left for sight-seeing, applied his 
eyes once more to his peep-holes. 

Some distance down the table he had ob- 
served a snow-white swan; but as the bird 
remained perfectly motionless, he had 
turned from it to more exciting objects. 
Now, however, he saw the swan ruffle hex 
plumage, stretch out her head, arch her 
neck, and, finally, rise to her feet and walk 
some distance away from where sl.e had 
been resting, leaving benind her, in full 
view, an immense golden egg. This per- 
formance was greeted with great applause, 
which was still sounding when the golden 
egg cracked right through the middle, and 
a round object, apparently made up chiefly 
of arms and legs, struggled to free itself. 
At length its efforts were crowned with suc- 
cess, and from the shell a dwarf, about two 
feet high, rose to his feet. The sudden ap- 
pearance of the little man, and the comical 
way in which he turned to survey his late 
habitation, elicited an uproarious peal of 
merriment from the guests, which was 
taken up-and repeated with emphasis from 
the ladies and gentlemen thronging the gal- 
leries. 

‘All things living come from the egg,” 
gravely remarked the dwarf, in Latin, when 
the uproar had subsided. 

‘*Very true,” cried one of the guests. 
‘But this time it should have been a 
goose.” 

It would have been better for him had he 
kept silence. The dwarf turned round, 
sharply surveyed the speaker, and then re- 
marked, in a snappish tone of voice: 

‘** So it would have been, worthy master, 
hadst thou been enclosed in the shell.” 

The guest flushed angrily; but recovered 
himself in time to join in the laughter that 
followed this retort. 

It had been intended that the dwarf, after 
making a speech, should advance and 
strike the pie with his sword, where- 
upon it was to have been opened on all 
sides by those within. But he forgot his 
speech and, the program having been 
thus hopelessly frustrated, after some 
delay and confusion, the pie was thrown 
open without the aid of the dwarf, 
and the musicians, exposed to view on all 
sides, immediately began to play. Though 
the surprise was by no means as great as it 
would have been without the interruption, 
yet the company were so amazed that they 
remained silent for a moment or two. Then 
the approbation began to be heard, increas- 
ing to a perfect storm of shouts and clap- 
ping of hands. The great beams of the 
high Gothic. ceiling fairly trembled with 
the uproar; and Martin, dazzled by the 
glare of light and sudden exposure to thou- 
sands of eyes, was so shaken from his com- 
posure that he skipped more notes and 
mere mistakes than he had 
any fear of doing before the banquet 
began. A sharp rap on the head from the 
fiddle-stick of Monsieur Phillipo made him 
aware that the keen ear of the master had 
detected his errors. So, collecting all his 
faculties, he applied himself to his task, re- 
solved to forget all else but his music, ard 
made his fiddle squeal so artistically as to 
win—as he afterward learned—the appro- 
bation of even Monsieur Phillippo himself. 

The music of the orchestra had scarcely 
ceased, when a door at one end of the hall 
was opened, und in rushed a wild boar, on 
whose back sat a strange and fearful look- 
ing being. He had the head and wings of 
an eagle, the forelegs and body of a lion, 
while the lower parts of his body were 
those of aman. He advanced, armed with 
a target and two darts, and dashed down 
the long hall, making a savage rush every 
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little while at one or other of the servants, 
who skipped and jumped here and there so 
frantically in their efforts to escape the pre- 
tended. assault of the beast that many a 
golden dish was sent spinning to the floor, 
and tle merriment of the guests was ex- 
cited to the highest pitch. Reaching the 
further end of the hall, this strange rider 
turned his steed and galloped back, dis- 
appearing through the door that gave him 
entrance. 

After this, in quick succession, followed 
one striking pageant after another. A 
richly caparisoned horse, mounted by two 
trumpeters, seated back to back, and led by 
sixteen knights, clothed in long and costly 
robes; a beautiful deer, with golden antlers, 
on whose back sat asunny-faced child, who 
sang to the guests as he made the round of 
the table; troops of children marched 
round the table singing; a shepherd, with 
his bag-pipe, appeared, played and danced; 
and a dragon fléw through the air, his fiery 
scales lighting up the ceiling, while flames 
and smoke issued from his nostrils. 

At all these things, and so many more 
that I have not space even to name them, 
little Martin stared until his eyes ached 
and his brain reeled. Indeed, the wonders 
were so many that the child began to lose 
interest in them, and, at length, worn out 
with excitement and fatigue, was dropping 
off into a-doze, when a sharp nudge in the 
side roused him just in time to see the 
great door at the end of the hall open anda 
monstrous giant stalk in, leading after him 
something, I think, that was never seen at 
a banquet before or since—an elephant. On 
his back was a castle, in which sat a lovely 
lady. While the guests waited to see 
what would happen, the giant and elephant 
came to a halt, and the lady proceeded to 
address the company. She told them ot 
the ravages the infidel Turk had made in 
Europe, how many Christian people had 
been slain by him, of the city of Jerusalem 
and the Holy Sepulcher, which he held in 
his power, and urged the Duke of Bur- 
gundy and all the assembled knights to 
rouse themselves from pleasure, assemble 
their followers and go on a crusade against 
the enemy. 

No svoner was this speech finished than 
the Duke rose and made one in reply. He 
appeared to be very enthusiastic in his de- 
sire to obey the call, and ended by announ- 
cing his intention to gather together his 
armies, sweep the Turks from Europe, 
and capture Jerusalem and the Holy 
Sepulcher. One of the Duke’s officers then 
entered the hall, bearing in his hand a liv- 
ing pheasant, whose neck was encircled by 
a golden collar, ornamented with gems. 
On the back of the bird the Duke laid his 
sword, and solemnly recorded a vow to 
keep his promise. Knight after knight fol- 
lowed his example, each making a speech, 
in which be related the wonders he would 
perform, and the woe he would bring on 
the head of the false infidel. From this 
little incident the banquet that I have been 
describing received the name of the Feast 
of the Pheasant. 


The guests now forsook the tables and 
marched into another great hall, where the 
time was passed in dancing until three 
o’clock in the morning. But Martin’s 
duties were over, and he was allowed to 
return to hishome. The keen eye of the 
Duke of Burgundy, however, had noticed 
the young boy’s presence in his favorite 
orchestra, and, as he passed the pie on his 
way to the dancing-room, he stopped to 
speak a word to Martin. He was so pleased 
with the boy’s bright answers, and espe- 
cially with the manner in which he had 
performed his part, that he expressed the 
desire to Monsieur Phillippo to have Mar- 
tin retained as a permanent member of the 
orchestra. As the Duke’s wish was law to 
Monsieur Phillippo, Martin felt, as he left 
the hall, that his fortune was made; and so 
it proved. 

Under the skillful instruction of his mas- 
ter he rapidly improved; and, on the re- 
tirement of Monsieur Phillippo, became 
leader of the Duke’s great orchestra. He 
took part in many festivities; but of all the 
stories that, in after years, he loved to tell 
the children that gathered around him, the 
story of the pie that held twenty-eight 
musicians was the one that pleased him 
most. 

LEWIsBuRG, Penn. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THe IxDEPENDENT, New York. 








BURIED INSTRUMENTS. 
1, What a wonderful thing it is to char pieces 


of wood, so as to make another useful article. 


2. Our little May used the word “goose” for 
“gander,” and Helen told her that Bob was a 
goose, but she was a gander. 

8. Bessie, you are a great humbug. Let me 
alone with your kisses, I know you want to ask 
a favor. 

4. There are now a great many more useful 
utensils for cooking than our grandmothers 
had. 

5. You must have a stronger net to fish with, 
or nothing will come from your efforts, 

6. There is asad rumor about that children 
know more than their parents, 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In blinking, but not in wink ; 
In crotchet, but not in kink ; 
In hinder, but not in stop; 
In shorten, but not in lop ; 
In fording, but not in cross ; 
In failure, but not in loss ; 
In cricket, but not in game ; 
In mistress, but not in dame ; 
In draggie, but not in wet ; 
In darling, but not in pet ; 
In ginger, but not in spice ; 
In moment, but not in trice ; 
In solvent, but not in pay ; 
In baldness, but not in gray. 
The word a dishonored name. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 26ru. 
BURIED INSECTS. s 


1, Bee; 2, silkworm ; 8, beetle; 4, bug; 5, 
cricket ; ‘6. ‘Ay ; % moth ; ; 8, ant; 9, asp; 10, ear- 
wig ; 11, locust ; 12, eine. 


SYNCOPATIONS, 


ANAGRAMS, 


i Tom Pinch, in Dickens’s ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit.” 
ata’ Mr. Micawber, in Dickens’s ‘‘ David Copper- 

3. Meg Merrilies, in Scott’s novel of ‘‘Guy 
Mannering.” 

4. Fatima, in the “Arabian Night's 
tain ments,” 

2. Belinda, in Pope’s ‘‘ Rape of the Lock.” 

6. The Children in the Wood, thought, by some, 
to have been a disguised recital of the alleged 
murder of his nephews, by Richard IIL. 


Enter- 














LIVES PROLONGED. 


Many to whom no encouragement could be 
offered, disease having progressed so far that 
no chance of arresting it seemed to remain, have 
been promptly relieved, and their lives rolonged 
and rendered comparatively comfortable, by te 
new Vitalizing Treatment of Drs, Starkey & 
Palen, 1109 Girard Stree Philadelphia. 
Many more, who have been sufferers for years 
and almost incapacitated for work, are now in 
the enjoyment of a good degree of health, and 
able to engage actively in the business, profes- 
sion, or household duties which had been wholly 
or partially abandoned, It is wonderful what 
cures in so-called Bhan age cases,” are being 
made by’ this remarka’ Treatment. If an 
one, requiring the aid of such a treatment, 
write to Drs. Starkey & Palen, they will 
promptly mail such documents and reports of 
— ° will enable him to judge of its value for 
nimse 





PISO'S CUR Ee FOR 


mH cus bey ALL ELSE FAILS, 
Use in time. Syrup, Tastes good. 


“CONSUMP TION. 


grea HEAT 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENGES A SPEGIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet 
Le BOSQUET BROS, 75 Union Sites Boston. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


and "endorsed asa WASH BLUE ) Pt been pers “Four 
mak gs i FR ons 


PATENTS: caer, 








LeBOSQUET | 
BROS. 














R. 8. & A. P. LACEY, 
Att’ys, Washington, D. 0, 


“ BIXBY'S ROYAL POLISH” 


F OR LADIES’ SHOES, 
The only Glee Dressing that Notions Leather 
“BIXBY’S BEST BLACKING” 


FOR GENTS’ BOOTS, 
A Combined Polish and Leather Preservative, man- 
ufactured by 
8. M. BIXBY & co., 
174 and 176 Washington Lamson NEW YORK. 


STU DEBAKER (Gurriases. State waned on sae at That 


Palace R itory, 288 State street, CurcaGo, ILL. 


CHAMPION SPRING. 
Richest in Minerals of all the Saratogas. 
THE BEST CATHARTIC, 


Possessing more Magnesia than any other spring at 
Saratoga, and b a favorite wherever used. 

Addressall orders direct to the Spring, or Shafer's 
Mineral Water depots, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Philadelphia. 


CATARRH THIS REMEDY 


was discovered by its 
present proprietors, and 
is the result of experi- 
ments based upon many 
years experience as 
Pharmacists, It is aif- 
ferent from other prepa- 
rations used for these 
frowbles, reeable: offer 
ce in ——t 

rked contrast No the 


DANGEROUS AND HARM.- 
FUL LIQUIDS, SXUFFS, 
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Health and Happiness. 
FEour $ "NE DONE. 


Are your Kidneys di idney9 disordered? 


ounaie ton pes vent mop oy 13 best do 
bagel mup by 


Are your nerves sere 
-Wort cured 








ou Bright’ s Disease? 
aw ane me when iny water was just 
™ prank W » Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 
Suffering from peda pte Af 
“Kidney-Wort ist Sp mod quesensful 
ever Gives almost immediate 
“pr. Phillip C, Ballou, 


Have dts Liver ‘Complaint ? 


ort cured mo of 
after I pre 
ard, inte Col 60th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is Te Mia a Mask lame and aching? 


hind to oll ou " le) cured me when I wasso 
ou 
"0. M. genre 


Have Do Kid: Kidney | Disease wee wien 
iiiismastoern, ‘West 


© you | Constipated? 


Wi vacuations and 
me after 16 years we 1S wee of char pefictnes ve. 
lelson Fairchild, Albans, 


Have » you. yu Malaria? 


sult Vaan car over e used in pa Fd n'y practice a 
Are you u Bilious? 


more good than any 
. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Files? 
piles. Dew ot Kline pen ba ey ite to me, tee 
Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa, 


Are re you 1 Rheumatism 1 racked ? 
die we poo ot ead ridge i rand t had Malcolm, West Bil Min 


et 





oreaux, | 


If you ree ‘Banish aa 
1 and gain Health, Take 


Al. i DNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER: 











“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 

GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT - 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tian, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 

SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 

The highest musical authorities in all lands 
indorse the Chickering Piano. 

Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS : 
180 Fifth Avenue, 152 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


THE 


KIMBALL 
ORGAN. 


For PARLOR, CHURCH, andi 
CHAPEL we. In solid walnut cases, alse 











SATIN WALNUT, MAHOGANY, and 
EBONY FINISH, 
New and elegant designs now ready. 


{3 Liberal discounts to Churches, Lodyos, 
and Schools, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. W. KIMBALL & OU,, 


OHICAGO, ILL, 





NEW YORK AGENTS, 


Chickering & Sons 


OHICKERING NG HALL, New York, 


FIXTURE 
ULL 


NE W BLINDS 
BLINDS 


yTOMAT IC” 
nu Bunp AWS 





New York 
re st. 


ieee Hee eT Ch 


Lov’ An Tie 


‘ Ga. & J. ¢ LOW, Chelsea, Mass. 
REPRESENTED BY 


Caryl Golgman, Ant. hs He. 8 
"7D 4 968 Wa ab Ave 


blenaey t re ne a 
ay i, C, ifiesee be sayin Bt. 
Nevelan en Furniture Co., Bank St. 
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RINTING | RESSES. 
Price from 56 kinds of 
7 cents to blank cards 
ew for 10 cents. 


JOSEPH WATSON 


lare 
Book of t cu 
Pe ou Te ig Murray St, N.Y. 


&c., 10 cents. 












PERFECTION | 


in ROASTING and BAKING ts only attained by using 


Be OAK 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING cO., 


1ST. LOUIS 
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farm and Garden, 


| Lhe Agricultural Hditor wilt be giad W recewwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make thiedepartment more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested. } 


CALIFORNIA NUT TREES. 
BY M. E. BAMFORD. 


CaLirornyiA, as compared with the Eastern 
States, is quite deficient in the number of nut- 
bearing trees indigenous to the soil. The hick- 
ory, beech, or butternut trees, ure to be found 
here, and, although a very few native scrubby 
chestuut trees are said to grow in rocky portions 
of Mendocino County, yet the tree is not can- 
mon, the principal representative of its family 
being the western chincapin, which rarely grows 
above turce feet high ia California, 

This tree covers large areas of the western 
slope of the Sierras, and, in some parts of Or- 
egon, becomes a tree thirty feet in bight. The 
nut of the chincapin resembles that of the 
beech in shape, but is larger, and the flowers 
aud ripe nuts are often found together on the 
same bush. The chincapin has leaves of a dark 
green above, covered with a yellow powder be- 
neath. 

Four varicties of the pine trees in the Sierra 
Nevada and Coast Range mountains of this state 
bear nuts, the principal one being Sabiue’s pine. 
This is one of the white pine trees of California, 
growing from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty feet high, and bearing, among the thin, 
light-green foliage, very large cones, enclosing 
the nuts, which are sweet and good, about the 
size of a plum-stone and very highly valued by 
the Indians. 

The old pine trees of the foot-hills are suldom 
found in dense forests, but are scattered widely 
apart, there often being but half a dozen mixed 
with a grove of oaks. ‘The nut-pine is very te- 
nacious of life, and there is not much danger that 
the species will ever die out ; for old settlers, who 
have lived among the nut-pines thirty years or 
more, say that, whenever an old teee has been cut 
duwn for charcoal or fuel, half a dozen young 
shoots have sprung up in its place, and, in this 
way, in some parts, groves of young nut-pines 
have been formed, 

A beautiful evergreen tree, known as the wild 
nutmeg, is also found in the Coast Kange near 
San Francisco, ‘The fruit looks very much likea 
nutmeg ; but it hasa strony taste, like turpentines 
and no one eats it but the squirrels, The tree is 
sixty or seventy-five feet high, and bearsa resem- 
blanve to the yew. ‘The California laurel, also» 
bears an oily nut, that is sometimes eaten by the 
Northern Indians when food 1s scarce, 

In the same mouutains are also found a few 
wild almond trees, and there is a walnut tree in- 
digenous to the southern part of the state. ‘This 
last is one of the best native nut trees, und has 
been planted in great numbers by the farmers, 
not only for its fruit, but for its wood, which is 
valuable for manufacturing purposes. These 
native trees bear in about four years from plant- 
ing. 

In order to remedy the lack of aative nut trees 
im this state the farmers have tried to introduce 
such kinds of trees as can grow in our soil, 
Chief among these is the English walnut, of 
which, in Southern Cahfornia, there are speci- 
mens forty years old and bearing largely. 

There are now over one hundred thousand of 
these trees in this state, About four hundred 
thousand pounds of these walnuts were seut 
East season before last, and were sold at an aver- 
age price of eight and a halt cents per pound, 
As the producers themselves realized from seven 
to eight cents per pound of this, they were well 
satistied, especially as, on comparing notes with 
the walnut growers of Chili, it was found that 
they did not receive more than about two cents 
per pound for their crop. 

These English trees are slow of growth and 
bear their first nuts when about eight years old ; 
a tree of twelve years oftea bearing fifty pounds 
per year, and one fifteen years old bearing one 
hundred pounds, After being once planted the 
trees do not require much cultivation, but need 
to be irrigated in the hot climate of Soutnern 
California, 

Russel Heath's orchard, at Carpenteria, in 
Santa Barbara County, is said to be the larges, 
walnut orchard in the United States, It is ver- 
tainly larger than any other in California, com- 
prising as it does about two hundred acres of 
walnut trees. The yield of this orchard during 
1882 was about six hundred sacks, or twenty-one 
tons of nats. In 1883 the crop amounted to be- 
tween eight and nine hundred sacks, or twenty- 
eight tons, and the amount realized from their 
sale was over 61x thousand dollars, 

This walnut orchard was started about twenty- 
five years ago. For the first ten years there was 
no income from the nuts themselves ; but the 
ground between the rows of trees was utilized by 
planting Lima beans, a very common cropin 
Santa Barbara County, These beans often yielded 
one ton per acre, and sold at from three to five 
cents per pound. 

Mr. Heath’s walnuts are geticrally allowed to 
remain on the trees until the hulls split open 





and the nuts drop on the ground, They are 
gathered and sacked by haud. Tf, from any 
cause, the nuts do not fall of themselves, the 
trees are gently shaken ; but great care has to be 
observed, or else the buds of the next year’s crop, 
which are already on the trees, will be shaken 
off too, and the prospects of next year’s income 
ruined, Some of his walnut trees are quite large, 
being eighteen inches in diameter. Other trees 
are just coming into bearing. 

In the Sacramento valley the climate seems to 
agree with the walnut, and it will endure almost 
any amount of drought. It has astrong tap-root 
and obtains enough moisture from deep in the 
ground to sustain life during dry seasons, The 
black walnut is frequently planted in this region 
of California, its wood being sure to be valuable, 
even if the tree does not produce many nuts. 

Two or three new varieties of walnuts have re- 
cently been produced here by grafting ;and a 
farmer of Nevada City has recently received 
orders from France for grafted trees of the new 
large California Praeparturiens, and of another 
new late walnut that buds about the middle of 
June, 

Almond trees are more oftew cultivated in this 
state than walnuts, however, by farmers who 
wish for qnick returns, the almond bearing fruit 
at only three years of age. In the Sacramento 
valley, however, these trees are not a success, 
and many farmers, disgusted with the lack of 
crops, have rooted up the almond trees and in- 
tend replacing them with fruit orchards. In 
other parts of the state, however, almonds 
flourish better, There are several varieties cul- 
tivated, some of which are seedlings that orig- 
nated in California, 

These last are generally hard-shelled, and do 
not sell as well as the Languedoc, the variety 
commonly planted. The gophers and squirrels 
are the chief enemies of this tree, and the farmer 
is obliged to poison many of the little animals, if 
he expects to obtain a good crop. The Lanque- 
doc blossoms quite late, but bears heavily, and 
the almonds are soft-shelled. 

An attempt has been made in the garden of 
economic plants belonging to the State University 
to grow the pistachio nut, or green almond, 
from seed, The experiment has thus far been a 
success, and a bulletin has just been issued from 
this experiment station stating that a number of 
tife seedlings of this tree, grown from seed im- 
ported last year, are now ready for distribution 
to farmers who will apply for them. Professor 
Hilgard, of the University, gives it as bisupinion 
that the southern portion of the state will be 
best adapted to this nut. All persons who re- 
ceive these plants are expected to report to the 
experiment station the result of trial of the seed- 
lings and any interesting items connected with 
them. 

The pecan nut has also been planted in 
small numbers by the farmers of this state. 
It is said to be remarkably well adapted 
the and climate of California, and, 
as it is entirely free trom parasitic insects, it is 
hoped that the planting of the pectin will become 
common, It is suggested by the State Horticul- 
tural Society that each farmer put ont a row or 
two of these trees around his farm, The pecan 
requires but little care, and some trees here have 
borne nuts at eight years of age. The wood 
itself is very useful as material for carriages and 
wagons, 

But few peanuts are as yet raised in this state 
in proportion to the amount of land suited to 
this nut, Both the Italian and American variety 
of chestuuts are cultivated, and the trees are said 
to be remarkably prolific, some of the hulls con- 
taining from ten to fourteen nuts, instead of the 
three or four of the eastern variety. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 
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ON THE PRESERVATION OF EN 
SILAGE. 
BY GEORGE FRY, F.L.8. 


Tax silo may be of any shape, but should have 
perfectly smooth, perpendicular sides, which, as 
well as the bottom, should be air and water- 
tight. If there be a duor, every crevice should 
be made perfectly air-tight. It should be as 
deep as circumstances will allow (say twelve to 
twenty feet). Where strict economy is of con- 
sequence, it will be convenient to have a tempo- 
rary means of increasing the depth of the silo 
by one-third or one-fourth. For instance, if the 
main silo ve twelve feet deep, it will be well to 
have a rou_(h structure, four feet deep, formed 
of inch boards, which can be fitted (when the 
surface of the fodder has reached the top of the 
perma nent structure) to the top of the walls of 
the silo, and flush with them on the inside. 
When the ensilage has subsided below it, it can 
be again removed. 

The crops (and their conditions), with which 
I have been most successful have been meadow 
grass and clover and rye grass, These crops 
mature in June and July, and, consequently, in 
ordinary seasons do not contain so large a per- 
centage of moisture as the crops whichare ready 
to cut in May or early June. The proportion of 
water in the crop should not be so great that 
any portion of it should be expreased when mod- 
erate pressure is applied in the silo; and I 
think that it should not be more than seventy 





five per cent., nor less than fifty per cent. A 
crop of good meadow grass, in full bloom and 
fit to cut for hay, in the middle of 2 warm, 
bright July day, appears to me to be the stand- 
ard of perfection. As to green rye and Trifo- 
lium incarnatum (both cut in May), it seems to 
me probable that they may require slight drying 
before ensiloing (at any rate when beginning to 
fill a silo), as I will hereafter explain. 

When the plant is in full bloom is, no doubt, 
the best time to cut in all cases. As to maize, 
the large flat (horse tooth) maize appears to me 
the best kind to sow. Great care must be ex- 
ercised in the choice of seed; for its germinat- 
ing power is apt to be very low, owing mainly, 
I suppose, to heating during its long journey. 
But the difficulty I have found with this plant 
is to protect it in its early stage from the rav- 
ages of the birds, When the young shoot has 
appeared above ground, rooks and other birds 
dig up the plant, in order to obtain the soft, 
sweet seed at the root, In this way I have seen 
thousands of my maize plants destroyed in a 
day. 1 do not recommend the cultivation of 
maize as an ensiluge crop, 

{nsiloing, or filling the silo, is the crucial 
operation of the whole business, It will always 
require judgment and intelligence; and at 
present we have little experience to guide us. 
We wust try to keep certain well-defined princi- 
ples in view, aud gradually pertect our practice 
by exact and careful observation. 

A brisk fermentation must raise the tempera- 
ture of the whole of the contents of the silo 
above 50° C,, or 122° F, As the siloisan wir- 
tight chamber, we neea have no fear of the 
temperaiure rising too high, because, as I have 
shown, a8 soon as the temperature exceeds 50% 
C. (422° F.) it begins to destroy the vitality of 
the ferment. ‘Lhe temperature acts, therefore, 
af an automatic governor of the fermentation. 

The temperature may exceed even 70° C. or 
158° F, without doing the least harm. As heat 
ascends, if we are careful to obtain this necessary 
heat at the bottom of the silo, we need have no 
fear of the top. Air must be present among the 
fodder in sufficient quantity to excite the nec- 
essary brisk fermentation. If we fill the silo too 
quickly, or if we chaff the fodder, the air will be 
jorced out of the lower layers by the weight of 
the superincumbent mass, and we shall have 
either all sour cnsilage, or sour ensilage a! the 
bottom of the ensilage and good brown ensilage 
on the top. If the fodder contains too much 
water it will rapidiy fall together in a cold, sod- 
den mass, 

lt will now be seen how difficult it is to fulfill 
these necessary conditions with the thick, hard 
stems of maize. If we put them in whole, the 
air has litule action on them (on account of their 
large size and hard cuticle), the temperature 
will gradually rise to about 20° C, (68° F,), and 
then it will begin to fail, We shall have a disa 
grevable mass of sour cusilage. If, on tae 
other hand, we chaff the maize, it falls together 
very quickly, and produces very good sour cu- 
silage; but I have not succeeded in obtaining 
the necessary heat to produce brown ensilage. 
M. Goffart insists on the advantage of filling 
sinall quantities of chaffed maize at a time ; but 
whether he really succeeded in obtaining the de- 
sired temperature has not been recorded. It 
is clear that he knew thata brisk fermentation 
was an advantage ; but he did not know why. 

With meadow grass and clover and rye grass 
it is very easy to succeed perfectly. I have not 
yet succeeded with green rye, but I hope to do 
so this year, 

Now it will be clear that, if the principles I 
have laid down are the true oncs (and I feel per- 
fect confidence on this point), chaftiug i nut 
only an unnecessary expense, but a dinvitict uls- 
advantage, maize and similar large stems al- 
ways excepted, 

With these principles in view, the following is 
the precise method I propose to adopt 1m filling 
a silo: Mow about a couple of cartloads of grass 
and half make it into hay. As soon as it devel- 
ops the characteristic smell of hay (before it 
is dry) cart it to the silo and spread it lightly 
over the bottom, On to this at once put about 
two feet deep of the fodder to be ensilaged, 
mown and carried direct from the field, Do not 
trample it, but spread it even and lightly, The 
next day add another two feet of fodder, mown, 
carried, and put in the same way. Proceed in 
this way for a few days until the surface of the 
mass has risen more than six feet from the 
bottom of the silo. Now drive into the mass the 
iron tube (which I will hereafter describe) and, 
with the thermometer, ascertain the tempera- 
ture at a foot or two from the bottom of the 
silo. If this reaches 45° C. (118° F,), you may 
proceed more rapidly and fill up the silo in one, 
two, or more days, treading it round the sides so 
as to insure the even.settling of the fodder near 
the walls, If the temperature at the bottom is 
found to be below 45° ©. (118° F.), the top 
layer of fodder must be shaken up, and the fill- 
ing continued gradually, the fodder being put in 
as lightly as possible. When the temperature in- 
creases to 45° C, the silo may be filled up more 
quickly. As the sinking of the mass makes 
room at the top of the silo, fill up with more 
fodder every day or two; If Sunday or a very 
wet day intervene at any stage of the operations, 








80 a8 to stop the work, it will be of no conse- 
quence; but the interval between leaving off 
filling and beginning again should not exceed 
four clear days, It will be better to shake up 
aninch or two of the surface before adding 
fresh fodder. 

Neither tovering nor weighing is to be put on 
during the progress of the filling. Of course 
rain is to be kept out. When the mass sinks so 
slowly as to leave little space for fresh fodder 
after an interval of two or three days, the silo 
may be filled up with fodder, well trodden, so as . 
to get in as much as possible, and finally cov- 
ered up and weighted, In a week or two the 
mass will sink probably about one-fourth of the 
total depth. Ifa temporary top has been added 
to the silo, this may then be removed. 

If desired, the covering may be removed, and 
the silo again filled up ; but I consider it prefer- 
able to have sufficient silo room, that the neces- 
sity for this may be avoided. The labor is con- 
siderable, and a layer of taint will always be 
found where the covering bas been, As will 
have been observed, the speed with which the 
silo can he filled will depend much upon the 
condition of the crop, If it be succulent and 
watery, the filling must proceed slowly (at any 
rate at the commencement) and the fodder 
must be spread lightly. If the crop be ripe and 
dry, the filling may proceed rapidly, and the 
fodder be trodden in, 

From time to time, the testing tube should 
be driven in; whenever a temperature of 45° C. 
(113° F,) is shown at three or four feet from 
the surface, the filling may goon rapidly. In 
some cases, especially when beginning to fill a 
silo, when the crop is green and succulent, it 
may be found desirable to dry the fodder in the 
sun for a few hours, in order to avoid the intro- 
duction of too large a percentage of moisture. 

The testing tube I have constructed in the 
following maanner: A piece of commoniron gas 
pipe, one inch in diameter (internal) and about 
six feet long, is shod at one end with a solid steel 
point, and just above this a few holes about one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter are drilled, so that 
air or gas may pass in within a foot of the point. 
On to the other end a ferule, to which two 
strong arms have been welded, is screwed. This 
tube is driven into the ensilage with a wooden 
mallet, and is withdrawn by means of a chain 
wound round the ferule, As the ensilage holds 
the tube very tightly, it will be found necessary 
to use a wooden lever, attached to the chain, to 
withdraw it. It can also be twisted by means of 
the arms, to loosen it, 

When the tube has been in its place for ten 
minutes or more (the top being plugged) the 
temperature may be observed by dropping down 
inside it an ordinary glass thermometer attached 
to a string, and, after a few seconds, rapidly pull- 
ing it up. These thermometers may be obtained 
graduated either to Centigrade or Fahrenheit 
scale, I prefer the former. 

A small piece of wool or other similar sub- 
stance should be pushed down to the bottom of 
the iron tube, in order that the glass thermome- 
ter, when let down, may not be broken by com- 
ing in contact with the iron.—London Agricul- 
tural Gazette, 


<> —— 


GOOD IN GOOSEBERRIES. 


THE gooseberry is beginning to rise to its 
deserved place in popular estimation, As the 
fine English sorts, like European grapes, cannot 
endure the trials of our climate, and as our na- 
tive gous: berries, in their wild state, are too 
ha.sh with acidity, and with prickles, not only 
upon the bush, but upon the fruit itself, to be 
taken into gardens in their unconverted state, 
we have almost lost knowledge of what good 
there is in gooseberries. Gradually, however, 
improvement bas shown itseif. The old Sweet- 
water was tolerable; Houghton had decided 
merit; the Mountain Seedling was better as a 
bush; Smith’s a iarger fruit, and Downing’s 
quite an approach to the English sorts. Now we 
hear of capable growers taking up the goose- 
berry as a subject of hybridizing industry, with 
notable results following. James Dougall, of 
Ontario, has distinguished the evening years of 
along and busy life by or:ginating some very 
distinct sorts, full of promise, some of which 
have been sold for propagation at handsome 
prices, showing that people are ready to welcome 
improvements in this line. Iam sorry I cannot 
now recall the name of an American culturist, 
who is said to have also developed valuable new 
cross-breeds of this fruit. 

The gooseberry is peculiar in being at its bes t 
for culinary use when still quite green, taking 
the place of pie-plant when that begins to fail, 
and with a great deal more piquancy of flavor ; 
a flavor so penetrating and so appetizing as to 
make one quite willing to wait for the full ma- 
turity of the strawberries, which come next in 
the circle of fruits. Green gocseberries, like 
their co-acids, the cranberries, keep so well that, 
before anything was known of the present prav- 
tice of canning fruits and vegetables, they used 
to be put into bottles, the spaces filled with 
boiled water, used cold, and so sealed up, for use 
at any time. A pound of green gooseberries re- 
quires, it is true, a pound of sugar to render 
them exquisite as tarts or sauce; but these two 
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pounds have vastly more gustatorial vim than 
two pounds of sugar alone possess. 

The pfickliness of gooseberry bushes, their 
irregular and crowded natural growth, and the 
consequent ease with which they become choked 
with grass or weeds, soon expel them from the 
gardens of the indolent. Yet they are very 
easily managed if time be taken by the forelock. 
A boy or girl can easily manage them, and near 
town markets might readily earn pocket money 
from their culture. This demands, first, good 
sorts; next, good soil or liberal mulching with 
manure; but if the soil is already rich, the 
mtilch may be tan or coal ashes. If a bush has 
become crowded, the weaker shoots are snipped 
out with the sheats; and some old rags and paper 
stuffed in to keep others from springing up. 
Cut out weak shoots of last year atid very old 
and exhausted ones, All. over the bush the 
shoots should be, as evenly as possible, six 
inches apart, to let light into the heart and to 
have fruit on the entire head. It is well tu use 
the shears some as soon as the fruit has been 
picked. ‘Tie in or prop up shoots that wander or 
crowd others, With gloves and good shears a 
boy will take pleasure in the work, and will have 
learned the principles that apply to the pruning 
of orchard trees.— Tribune. ' 

_— —_ 


‘‘AmOnG the preventive measures,” says Wm. 


Saunders, in his recent work, ‘‘alkaline washes or 
solutions are probably the most efficient, since 
experiments have demonsttated that they are 
repulsive to the insect, and that the beetle will 
not lay her eggs on trees protected by such 
washes. Soft soap, reduced to the consistence of 
a thick paint by the addition of a strong solution 
of washing soda in water, is, perhaps, as good a 
formula as can be suggested ; this, if applied to 
the bark of a tree, especially about the base or 
collar, and also extended upward to the crotches 
where the main branches have their origin, will 
cover the whole surface liable to be attacked, 
and, if applied during the morning of a warm 
day, will dry ina few hours and form a tenacious 
coating not easily dissolved by rain, The soap 
solution should be applied e arly in June, and a 
second time during the early part of Saly.” 

Tne Gardeners’ Chronicle asserts that peonies 
are again attracting the attention of horticultur- 
ists in England. If they are borne on a popu- 
Jar wave in Europe, we may soon expect that 
that wave will reach this country. Peonies pos- 
sess true merit, especially in the fact that, while 
they are choice and showy, they may be grown 
by those who are not professional gardeners, 
The mass of people will always like them, and, if 
horticulturists lead the way, there is no reason 
why they may not much increase in numbers. 
Over twenty showy species of peonies are 
now known. If judicious culture and inter- 
crossivg be applied to these species, many beau- 
tiful horticultural varieties will soon reanlt. 
Double peonices are easily got, and, being so 
large, they are excelled by few flowers for a clump 
or a background,— The American Oultivator, 
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